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Weekend 



Spies like them 

‘Bad plot for a B-gradefilm? 
A rejected storyline from 
Mission Impossible? No, it's 
another Mossad bungle' 



Persistent son 


* He cannot match his father 
for flamboyance but 
Steve Forbes could be a US 
presidential contender’ 
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Weekend 


Twist and go 

‘If you can sit upright 
and open the 
throttle, you can 
J drive a scooter ’ 


Page XI 



Oceans apart 

‘I thanked my US real estate 
agent with flowers. 

I can't imagine anyone 
doing that in England' 
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Suharto tries to hold on 
as ruling faction defects 

Foreigners flee after week of violence claims more than 200 lives 


By Join ffid&ag and 
Sander Humes in Jakarta 


The challenge to President 
Suharto intensified yester- 
day as a faction of Indones- 
ia’s ruling Golkar party 
turned against him, foreign- 
ers fled, and bouts of looting 
continued in defiance of his 
orders. 

Returning at dawn from 
an official visit to Cairo, Mr 
Suharto sought to reassert 
bis authority and signal his 
Intention to hold on to 
power. 

Alwi Dahlan, information 
minister, denied earlier 
reports that Mr Suharto was 
prepared to step down, say- 
ing the process “must be 
conducted constitutionally". 

In an attempt to defuse the 
gravest threat to his 32-year 
rule, the Indonesian leader 
reversed some of the eco- 
nomic reforms that sparked 
civil unrest over the past 
week in which more than 200 
have died. The government 


said big price rises in oil and 
fuel, implemented last week, 
would now be cut 

Jakarta and several other 
cities remained tense yester- 
day, with armoured cars 
parked outside government 
buildings and hotels. Most 
businesses were shut and 
currency trading was halted. 

In Jakarta, more than 100 
bodies were discovered in 
two shopping centres that 
were apparently set ablaze 
by rioters late on Thursday. 

The US and other govern- 
ments condemned the vio- 
lence and called for political 
reforms. However, US Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton said the 
question of whether Mr 
Suharto should step down' 
was up to the Indonesian 
people. 

Fears of renewed unrest 
prompted an exodus from 
the country. Total, the 
French oO group, and Coca- 
Cola of the US, were among 
the latest companies to 
implement evacuation plans 


for expatriate funflim The 
Jakarta staff of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which 
agreed tough reform policies 
with Indonesia, left on a 
char tered aircraft. 

The US warned its citizens 
to leave Indonesia as soon as 
possible, while Japan said it 
was considering the use of 
military aircraft to evacuate 
nationals should the situa- 
tion deteriorate. China yes- 
terday offered to help resi- 
dents of Hong Kong and 
Taiwan caught in the unrest, 
which has frequently tar- 
geted ethnic Chinese. 

The British foreign office 
said it was advising people 
in areas where , there might 
be further violence to con- 
sider leaving. British Air- 
ways was laying on extra 
flights, it said. 

Mr Suharto’s decision to 
reduce fuel price rises sig- 
nalled his wfflingness to sac- 
rifice reforms included in an 
IMF rescue package for 
Indonesia's crisis-hit econ- 


omy. With fresh looting in 
areas of Jakarta and Sura- 
baya, the second largest city, 
attention remained firmly 
focused on the stance of the 
military. In a television 
address, Lt_ Gen. Prabowo, 
the president’s hardline 
son-in-law, said there was no 
split within the armed 
forces, and repeated threats 
to take firm action against 
rioters. 

But cracks in President 
Suharto’s traditional power 
base became apparent. 
Kosgoro, a faction within 
Suharto’s ruling Golkar 
party, issued a statement 
demanding he resign. "If he 
wont step down peacefully, 
then we must force him to 
leave,” said a Kosgoro leader 
in the first sign of rebellion 
within President Suharto's 
traditionally compliant polit- 
ical manhlnt* - 


Wealthy Chinese flee, Page 3 
Suharto proMe aad leaden who 
flil to quit. Page 6 



Ale to the chief: US President BH Cfinton samples a pint of Engfish 
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Pakistan resists US pressure over nuclear test 


By Faritan Bokharf In Mamalmd 
and Any Loutoa Kfcanfti .- 
in New Delhi 

Pakistan is continuing to 
resist US pressure .not to 
conduct its first nuclear test 
in response to the five tests 
carried out by India this 
week. 

After meeting Strobe 
Talbott, US deputy secretary 
of state, Gauhar Ayub Khan, 
Pakistan’s foreign minister, 
said yesterday his country 
would do everything possible 
to defend itself against India. 

In recent days western 


countries, led by the US, 
hayq^JWgeiT Islamabad to! 
restrain itself, fearful that a 
Pakistani nuclear test would 
increase the tension across 
south-AsIa. 

Islamabad is under-strong 
domestic pressure to respond 
to the threat apparently 
posed by the Indian nuclear 
tests, in spite of the risk of 
harsh economic sanctions. 

Mr Kh*n said this, week: 
"India’s actions ... which 
pose an immediate and 
grave threat to Pakistan's 
security, will not go unan- 
swered.” Yesterday, asked 


whether he h*d r bang pri his 
vfew, he said; . “IbaCs. Jtffi. 
pur position-” These re mark s 
were the first indication 
Islamabad would 'refuse to 
accept calls for restraint 
Mr Talbott was guarded 
after meeting Mr Khan and 
other senior foreign office 
officials. "We rsrjxv* to con- 
sult with > good friend,” he 
said. “It's particularly impor- 
tant that good friends like 
the US and Pakistan stay in 
the closest possible touch 
and understand each other’s 
views at difficult times. This 
is a difficult time.” Some 


Pakistani officials said 
recent.suggestians- of * .quid . 
pro quo involving Washing- 
ton’s agreement to supply 2S 
F-16 fighters would probably 
do little to break new 
ground. The aircraft have 
been held in the US since 
sanctions were imposed on 
Pakistan in 1990 because of 
the country's nuclear 
programme. 

Some analysts said public 
postures might disguise 
progress on the issue of 
nuclear tests. "Pakistan is a 
great bargainer,” said Eric 
Arnett, an expert in Asian 


security affairs at the Stock- 
holm based- Swedish. Interna- 
tional Peace Research Insti- 
tute CSipri). 

"The Clinton administra- 
tion is great in giving away 
bargains. Nawaz Sharif 
[Pakistan's prime minister] 
must know that Pakistan 
will suffer more than India 
from the sanctions." He said 
Pakistan’s security would 
improve considerably if the 
US supplied the F-iGs. But 
many in Pakistan have 
balked at the suggestion. 

Diplomats in Islamabad 
said Mr Sharif's political 


position could be jeopardised 
if he was seen to be making 
such a deal. The country’s 
small but well- 
organised groups of Islam- 
ists are expected to organise 
street protests at the first 
hint at a deal 
Pakistani officials said 
rally a deal offering substan- 
tial incentives stood any 
chance of acceptance. The 
incentives Include weaponry, 
writing off part of the coun- 
try’s foreign debt and com- 
mitments for economic aid. 
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America says a 
fond goodbye to 
OP Blue Eyes 


By Christopher Partes 
in Los Angeles 

The US woke yesterday to 
the news that Frank Sinatra 
had died in the night, and it 
broke into song. 

Newscasts celebrated the 
entertainment icon’s career 
with song and film clips in 
the almost total absence of 
the maudlin sentimentality 
commonly accorded Amer- 
ica's popular heroes. 

In sunny Los Angeles, the 
voice of "The Chairman of 
the Board” introduced the 
Fox 11 News weather fore- 
cast with "Every time it 
rains, it rains pennies from 
heaven". 

"The way you wear your 
hat” bounced in the back- 
ground of another channel's 
fashion segment 

MSNBC promised all-day 
Sinatra coverage, shelving 
plans for extensive dissec- 
tion of its part-owner’s 
Thursday night coup, when 
79m viewers watched the 
final episode of NBC’s Sein- 
feld comedy show. 

The last saloon singer’s 
light baritone oozed into 
every interstice as editors 
uncorked tributes in prepa- 
ration since his heart attack 
of January, 1997. Daughter 
Tina remembered "Saint 
Francis", and Ernest Borg- 
nine mourned -the loss of a 
"great commodity", 
although he was neither. 

In the real world, crowds 
gathered respectfully around 
monuments already installed 
in his honour. In Hoboken. 
New Jersey, where he was 
yanked into the world in 
1915 bleeding from a torn ear 
- courtesy of the forceps 
applied to his 131b bulk - 
tough riversiders brought 
flowers to a commemorative 
star embedded in the pave- 
ment Fans swarmed around 



Sinatra: Entertainment icon 


type pop idol earned in Hol- 
lywood Boulevard's Walk of 
Faipe and. for once, were 
careful not to walk on them. 

In Las Vegas, where he 
earned notoriety as a consort 
of mobsters, his recordings 
replaced the piped pap 
usually deployed to mitigate 
the clatter of the slot 
machin es. 

Back on the small screen, 
the torrent of reminiscence 
was to prove inescapable 
even during the commercial 
breaks. 

One moment an old friend 
was heard explaining one of 
Sinatra's less-known nick- 
names - Butter - coined by 
Sammy Davis Jr, because his 
star power meant no one 
who worked with him ever 
went without butter on the 
table. 

Next up was Paul Anka, 
the man who wrote the 
lyrics to "My Way", gaming 
his keep in a commercial for 
Denny's fast-food restau- 
rants. 
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News 


General 


Hope of Kosovo progress 

Yugoslav president Slobodan Milosevic and Ibrahim Rugova. the 
pro-independence leader of Kosovo's ethnic Albanian majority, met for 
the first time, with both sides calling their talks an initial step towards 
ending the growing conflict in Serbia’s disputed province. Mr Rugova, 
self-styled president of the "Republic of Kosovo" that is recognised by 
no government. Is expected to visit Washington soon. Page 2 

Kentucky farmers call for rope, not dope 

Dope or rope? A group of Kentucky farmers, seeking to grow industrial 

hemp but in fllfect prohibited by US drag laws, claims in a lawsuit that 

the US Drug Enforcement Agency Is out of fine. At Issue Is whether 
industrial hemp and marijuana are distinguishable products. They come 
from different varieties of the same plant Page 2 

Mexicans clamour for black market Viagra 

In Mexico, where sexual impotence Is considered sufficient {pounds far 
divorce, a black market Is developing for Pfizer’s anti-impotence drug 
Viagra. The drug is expected to go cm sale on prescription In a month, 
but demand to already so strong that the authorities have urged Pfizer 
not to talk about Viagra to the media. Page 2 

Protestant terrorist group declares Ulster ceasefire 

The Loyafist Volunteer Force, a breakaway Protest^ terrorist grou p 
which has carried out a string of sectarian killings during the NortnerTi 
Ireland peace talks, declared a ceasefire find caBed for a No vote In next 
week's referendum on the peace agreement Page 4 
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News 


Business 


VW recalls all New Beetles 

Volkswagen’s aura of new-krrincibDtty was punctured after Europe's 
biggest carmaker said it was recaIBng all the New Beetles It had sold. 
The recall, to correct potential chafing of wiring in the engine bay, comes 
after a very warm public reception for the new model, a modem version 
of the famous post-war Beetle, which went on sale In the US and Can- 
ada in March. Page 24 

Dismal results from Japanese brokers 

Japan’s medhjm-aized brokers announced dismal results, illustrating the 
pressures on the sector as the country's Big Bang financial deregulation 
gets under way. Employment In the securities sector fell 105 per cent 
last year and staff levels in the industry are now 41 per cent below (heir 
peak In 1991 . Page 23 

European stocks higher despite rate fears 

European stock markets were generally 

higher on the week, despite some nervous- 
ness about US Interest rates and events in 
Asia. The CAC 40 In Pals passed 4,000 for 
the first time. But Russia suffered badly as 
Investors fled for safer havens, with the RTS 
index felling 16-2 per cent over fee five trad- 
ing days. Low interest rates and hopes of 
corporate earnings growth continued to sup- 
port equity prices. London stocks. Page 17; World stocks, Page 21; 
Markets, Weekend FTPageXXU 

Paris agrees Credit Lyonnais plan 

The French government agreed to sell FFrfJSObn (Slllbn) of Credit Lyon- 
nais assets in exchange for the European Commission's approval of a 
rescue package for the troubled bank. Page 24 

UnHever pension fund sacks MAM 

Mercury Asset Management, the UK's largest fund manager, now owned 
by US Investment bank Merrill Lynch, has been sacked as a find man- 
ager by the pension fond of Unilever, fee consumer group. The move fol- 
lows poor performance by MAM In managing the Elbn (S1.7bn) Unilever 
fund; Page 24 - 
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ETHNIC CONFLICT MEETING WITH YUGOSLAV PRESIDENT INDICATES 'READINESS TO MOVE AHEAD TO POLITICAL SOLUTI 


Kosovo leader iii first talks with Milo 


iSrEST • Jfp* 


By &oy Dinmore in Belgrade 

Slobodan Milosevic, Yugo- 
slav president and Ibrahim 
Rogova, the pro-indepen- 
dence leader of Kosovo's eth- 
nic Albanian majority, met 
for the first time yesterday, 
with both sides saying their 
talks were a step towards 
peace in Serbia’s disputed 
province. 

The two agreed their nego- 
tiating teams would meet 
next Friday in Pristina, the 
capital of Kosovo. Mr 
Rugova. accompanied by 
four advisers, dropped his 
demand that foreign media- 
tors play a direct role in the 


taiirs but made it dear the 
US would remain closely 
involved. 

Richard Holbrooke, the US 
envoy who achieved what he 
called a “procedural break- 
through’' in getting the two 
sides to talks after three 
months of spreading vio- 
lence, stayed in touch with 
events by telephone from a 
conference in Scotland. He 
said be was ready to return 
whenever needed. 

Diplomats expect the US 
and its European allies to lift 
an. investment ban imposed 
this month on Serbia if Bel- 
grade demonstrates it is 
committed to serious negoti- 


ations and holds its security 
forces in check. 

Mr Rugova, the self-styled 
president of the “Republic of 
Kosovo” that is recognised 
by no government, met US 
diplomats before- and after 
his talks with Mr Milosevic, 
Ha is expected to visit Wzsh- 
ington Boon. 

“It seems there Is a readi- 
ness to move ahead to a 
political solution of the Kos- 
ovo crisis,” kfr Rugova said, 
describing the atmosphere of 
the 90-minute meeting, held 
in Belgrade’s ceremonial 
White Palace, as one of “tol- 
erance and understanding”. 
He told reporters he had 


presented his demands for 
independence for Kosovo but 
declined to give Mr Milos- 
evic’s reply- 

The Kosovo Albanian 
- team also called for the with- 
drawal of special Serbian 
police units that allegedly 
massacred villagers in redds, 
mi suspected strongholds of 
the separatist Kosovo Liber- 
ation Army ftrr-A) in Febru- 
ary and March. 

Mr Milosevic, who leads' 
an increasingly reclusive 
existence in Belgrade, did 
not meet reporters, but said 
in a statement that “this 
meeting could be considered 
as the start toward a peace- 


ful solution of "'tile Kosovo 


. The Yugoslav president 
has proposed strictly limited 
autonomy fas the province’s 
estimated 2m people, 90 per 
cent" of whom aia-. ethnic •_ 
Albanians- The international •*; 
community -is urging sub- 
stantial self-rale. . 

Veton Surid. ; a meteber of 
Mr BngO^a’s . nsgotlating'v 
team, sard the. talks were 
"ah optimistic first step” hot 
that “serious and deep differ- 
ences" remained- • - 

Western diplomatsil, 
expressed satisfaction that 
peace talks would continue i 
but feared that the KLA, 


winch has also demanded a 
-place »« th? negotiating 
table, 'Ntijold step up its 
ktw&vel guerrilla war. Mr 
Rngova, ;a moderate* has no 
control over tire KLA. i ■>.. 
Mote than ISO people have. 

; dtedittiti^vear in a. conflict 
that thnyfang the; JTtesfilfy 
ofneigfibbur&ig Albania and 
Macedonia. 

- Ansdya&say Mr Milosevic, 
who fenned the flames of 
Sdrh pafipnaHiCTI in KOSOVO 

to fuel.bis rise to power a 
decade ago, is using the con- 
• fhct .again to shore. pi? Jrip 
authority and undermine 
rivals in the other Yugoslav 
pq jRT Wte qf Mnptflnegbpr . . 


Mexicans in rush to be 
macho on prescription 


By Hany Tricks In Mexico CHy 

In Mexico, where sexual 
impotence is considered 
grounds for divorce, a black 
market Is developing far the 
little blue pill called Viagra. 

Pfizer’s anti-impotence 
drug, which has become the 
fastest selling new drug in 
history just weeks after its 
launch in the US, has been 
approved in Mexico by the 
health ministry and is expec- 
ted to go on sale on prescrip- 
tion in a month. 

But so strong is demand 
for the drug among Mexico’s 
madm males, that the Mexi- 
can authorities have urged 
Pfizer not to talk about Via- 
gra to the media, saying Its 
pre-sale marketing efforts 
should be directed only at 
doctors «nd chemists. 

The government also had 
to can a press conference to 
warn Mexicans the drug 
could have side effects, and 
should not be used by 
healthy people to improve 
sexual performance. "This 
drug will not work for every 
kind of impotence and, more 
importantly, it is not an aph- 
rodisiac,” Francisco Higuera, 
a senior health ministry offi- 
cial, said. Pfizer has been 
similarly cautious in the US. 
saying "adverse events” in 
clinical trials included head- 
aches, flushing and abnor- 
mal vision. 

Undeterred, Mexican men 
are already searching for 
advance batches of the drug 


amor® the sex-aid and stolen 
electronic goods stalls in 
Mexico City’s black market 
labyrinth, Tepito. 

“The pills are stolen in the 
US and brought down here, 
that’s why they've got no 
label.” whispers a young 
vendor p ulling a package of 
pale blue tablets from 
behind the jars of unguents 
he sells. “We're getting 



about 10 customers a day.” 

It is no surprise that In a 
country where same men 
wear their machismo like a 
belt buckle, a pill to prevent 
impotence is likely to be a 
big seller. The health minis- 
try estimates the problem 
affects tip to 10 per cent of 
the adult male population 
and in Mexico City food 
markets, herb sellers do 
brisk business with teas to 
boost "sexual appetite". 
They say clients often are 
older men trying to keep up 


with their mistresses. 

Doctors who treat Impo- 
tence say Mexican men - 
especially those above 50 - 
are starting to overcome 
taboos and mmsnlting- them 
about their sexual ailm ents, 
albeit often at the insistence 
of their female partners. 

"This is ima of men’s 
problems now,” says Carlas 
Mfllan, a urologist in the 
northern border city or Ciu- 
dad Jufirez. "If he doesn't 
have the right sexual 
responses, his wife will kick 
him out.” 

Dr Milan is one of a flew 
Mnurtoan physicians who is 
providing Viagra to patients 
already. He says he has 
issued 60 p r escri ptions in the 
last few weeks, receiving the 
drugs via man order from 
the US. 

Demand is strong; though 
the cost of the drugs at same 
$10 a pill is prohibitive for 
many Mexicans who earn 
half that amount a day. Dr 
Millan’s patients include 
Americans who have crossed 
the border hoping Viagra 
wffi be cheaper fo Mexico. 

But Mexicans have not 
been put off by the price or 
the scarcity of the pills, 
"people are already coming 
in, speaking In a low voice, 
asking for Viagra,” says PoH- 
carpo Vlllalva. head of the 
Chemists Union in Ciudad 
Judrez. "Before, all they 
would hear was their friends 
telling them to go and visit 
the lady next-door.” 
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‘Orange Marilyn’: $i7.3m 


Andy Warhol's “Orange 
Marilyn”, a sTOcscreen portrait 
of Marilyn Monroe, has been 
sold in New York for $17 .3m 
- more than fotr tones the 
previous highest pnce.pakt far 
a Wjarhol, writes Antony 
Thorncroti. The picture, one 
of tyre stHcscreens based an a 
1952 publicity photo Of the 
actress, is one of Warhol's 
best known Images. 


An anonymous buyer paid 
way above the $8m estimate 
tor the work at Sotheby's sale 
of contemporary art on 
Thursday. The previous $4m 
record tor a Warhol was paid 
for “Red Marilyn* in the same 
series In 10B9. The auditin' 
house said the p|ctixe'was' r .- 
“one of the key icons of die 
20th~ century and could some ' 
day be worth as much as a 


de Kooning or a Pksasbo'. 

Lucian fraud's 1982 panting 
of his daughter Betya and 
Mends was. sold tor 4s.83n\ to 
the dealer Lucy Mltchefi-lnnes, 
four times Wghar typ? dje ,, 
previous, bfcs^ for- aFrew^.'antf* 
ttfe awjnjf&jttell y 
artist The p^Intyig'“La f ff9 *“ l ' ! 
Wisrtor, WIT (after Watfaai^ 
was sent for sale by Freud’s 
former dealer, James Kirkman. 


Kentucky farmers take potshot at US drug law 


By MMd Tail in Chicago 

Dope or rope? A group of 
Kentucky farmers, seeking 
to grow Industrial hemp but 
in effect prohibited by US 
drug laws, yesterday 
marched into court, claiming 
that the US Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency is out of line. 

In a lawsuit filed in the 
federal district court In Lex- 
ington, they maintain that 
the US Congress never 
intended to prohibit the 
legitimate production of 
hemp when it passed the 
Controlled Substances Act - 
and that since there is no 
federal mandate, it should be 
left to individual states to 
decide whether hemp can, or 
cannot, be grown. 

At issue Is whether indus- 


trial hemp and marijuana 
are distinguishable products. 
They come from different 
varieties of the same plant - 
known as “Cannabis Satire”. 
To date, US drug enforce- 
ment agencies have argued 
that if industrial hemp is 
permitted, the country’s 
marijuana laws would be 
undermined, since the seed- 
lings of the two products 
look the same and even the 
mature plants are hard to 
distinguish. 

The Kentucky farmers, by 
contrast, claim that hemp 
and marijuana are 
botanically and legally 
distinct crops and should be 
treated differently. 

The farmers - seven 
individuals and a 
co-operative representing 


about 100 gro w ers - say that 
one of the reasons they need 
the additional crop is that 
there is declining demand 
for tobacco, a local 
agricultural mainstay in 
Kentucky. It has estimated 


high-proflle New York-based 
lawyer representing the 
farmers, points out that if 
bis clients went ahead and 
planted industrial hemp they 
could risk having their 
farms seized and being 


US drug enforcement agencies say if 
industrial hemp is permitted, the 
marijuana laws would be undermined 


that as many as one-fifth of 
Kentucky's inhabitants 
depend, at least in part, an 
tobacco for their livelihoods, 
and it is an important cash 
crop on about three-quarters 
of the state's 88,000 farms, 
Michael Kennedy, -the 


charged with growing 
yisrrij iisiTifl 

The farmers may have 
international opinion on 
their side. As new varieties 
of industrial hemp have 
been developed with 
decreasing amounts of 


tetrahydro cannibol (the 
active ' ingredient in 
cannabis), a growing 
number . of European 
countries - including 
France, Germany, the UK 
and the Netherlands - have . 
permitted its cultivation.' 
Most recently, Canada has', 
also abandoned its 
objections, meaning that the 
crop will soon be' grown, on. 
America's doorstep. 

Opponents of industrial, 
hemp sometimes argue that 
the crop - which is used as 
fibre in textiles, building 
material, pulp and paper 
products and th** like. — is 
not cost-effective, and can be 
replaced by cheaper artificial 
alternatives: 

But in this case, the 
fanners are being joined in 


their suit by the Hemp 
Company of America, a j 
private company that retails 
hemp products and will offer 
a market for their crop. 
Advocates of hemp, 
meanwhile, point to its 
environmentally friendly 
credentials - such -as the-- 
relatively small need for 
agrichemicals and water 
dining til® growing prooess. 

And, as Mr Kennedy 
paints out, hemp wss goqd 
enough for the American 
setttes - hot to mention foe 
Skies of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson. A US 
company even has a mill to 
France which 'produces 
hemp paper, he says- The 
reason? It Is preferred for 
Bffiles, because ft ; is durable 
and doesn’t yellow. 









WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE FOR DINNER? BREAKFAST. 


Sheraton srod AT&T hzve joined foixes to 
take care of the Business traveller's needs, 
both mental and physteaL So we introduced 

• Body Clock Cuisine in all of our 
airport hotels. 

Aim It’s simple. If you fed like eggs 


on toast at 9M pm, you get eggs on coast. Not 
a dirty look. 

You’ll also find the AT&T Direct 1 Service 
Speed Dial Feature in many rooms. 

. fust the touch of a button provides fiat 
connections, with the dearest sound quality* on 

*'Chan»b«dqti 1997 corta tm-i {m-ki rn cotu dy. 


Sheraton 

. WTBStUMim 

cads faode to the United States. Sheraton and 
AT&T. WfeU look after you, body and noted. 

.For reservations, cal] our Global Toll Flnee 
no.BBS08-3M3SkB5otvMtwwwafaeBatcpjCum. 

Or to know more about AT&T, see 
wwwjitccom/tntvder. ' 


Netanyahu wins backing 

Ber^amVi Netanyahu, Ism* prime minister, returns home . i 
tomorrow from the US after wifating fresh support from 

block prrasure by the COrUoQadn^nistiBttari, . 
which wants Mr Netanyahu to hand back 13.1 per cant of 
land to the Palestinians. - - ^ 

During hte talcs wtfo .MadeMmAJbrighL secretary of state, 
Mr Netanyahu said. Israel would not hand oyer more than 9 
per cant to the Palestinians in a second troop puBback from 
the West Bank, even though {fie Palestinians have accepted 
the US plan. ftawt G&igricfv speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentative Trent Lott, Senate majority leader, and efther senior 
Ftapubficaris have .criticised. th8 admMstration tor exerting ' 
undue pressure on taraeL. . . 

US offlcWa said Mr Netanyahu's intransigence could tort 
unrest In the West Bank and Gaza after Israeli troops Idled 
nine Palestinians on Rwraday. Judy Dempsey, Jerusalem 


AIRUME LINK- UP _ • v 

Star JUBaij^ tp expand 

TheStar Affiance, the six akfine International partnership, yee-' 
terday celebrated its first anniversary by announcing that Air ' 
Naw2eebBdasdAnsettv{kus&^ will join next year. Th© aW- 
anca,rr made up- of tirftfcftsa of Germany. United Airlines of. . 
thesis. Scandinavian AWnes-Systom, Thai Airways, Ak Carv 
ada-ahtiVarig df,Bra?8 ~ Mho biggest kitemattanal avrfatlon 
Italtep- The conieisj«Mrttbrnptinfl to co-ortftaata flight 
schedule® and have pooled *aquant flyer programmes. 
T^BrittatrAkways and American AWnes am planning a rival 
affiance, which could inctoda Dantes of Austrail*. Japan Air- 
Dries, Iberia of Spain, US Airways and Canadian Airfines. How- 
ever, BA and American have yet to recelve approval from reg- 
ulators in Bnnsels and Washtogtorrfo begin co-operating. 
KBchaerSkapinker, London 

BiflUAN 

fop economist to head Consob 

Luigi Spaventa, one of Italy's, foremost economists, was yes- 
terday named as the next president of Consob, the stock 
.market regulatory authority. In a move seen as a mild victory 
for the Party of the Democratic Left (PDS) inside Ihe govern- 
ment coalition, Professor Spaventa is to taka over from Tom- 
maso Padca-Scbtoppa, who was recently appointed to the 
boaxl of the new European Central- Balk. 

Consob Is becoming mi increasingly important Institution in 
Italy, given the need now to apply new corporate governance 
rules agreed earlier this year. James Blitz, Rome 


SINGAPORE AIRLINE S . 

/Urfuis eliiMrffiesi$2bn order 

Singapore Airlines has ordered five long-range. Airbus A340- 
500s, with options on a further five, In an order worth $2bn at 
list prices. The ajrcrpft, which, cany 313 passengers each, wffl 
be used to fly nbiHBtop from’ Shppora tb'ltie US west coast 
They will be powered by HoBs-Royce engines. The UK manu- 
facturer b the sole supplier of engines for the now A340 mod- 
e& Michael Skapmker 


US ECO N OMY - _ • ‘ _ _ 

Production edges higher 

US Industrial production rose 0.1 per cent in April, led by 
stronger than expected gairwft cars arri business equipment 
the Ifederat Reserve Board said m its monthly report yester- 
day. This followed a gain of 0.3 per cent bi'Maroh. 

Despite -the price competition stemming from low-cost 
Aslan competition, manufacturing production rose 0.3 per 
cent after two.months of d^lneL Manufacturkig capacfiy Is 
up 5.4 per cent from a year' ago. 

The capacity utiUsatkxi rate for the sector feB to 80.8 per 
cent Gerald Cohen of Merrffi Lynch said capital spending was 
still strong so capacity ivoufcf continue to grow, exerting for- 
fter deflationary pressures. Nancy Dunne, Washing to n ' 


MICROSOFT LAWSUIT 


Legal wrangling continues 

Tdl® between Microsoft and the US government continued 
yesterday as the srritwara ^ant made Its llfii-hour attempt to 
heal off a landmark antitrust lawsuit The group has agreed - 
to delay stripping Windows 98, the latest version of Hs operat- 
ing aaftware/unta Monday white ta/ks continue over the 
weekend, to exchange, the government and several states 
here agreed to put their lawsuits on hold for a short time. 

; The case hinges on accusations that Microsoft has abused 
fts monopoly power by seeking to crush As industry rivals - fn 
particular Netscape Communications, Hs competitor In Inters 
net browser software. Richard Wotfte, W a shin g to n 




Link to ailments under study : 

Swedish researchers said yesterday they had found an apparv 
ant Rnk between usingmoMe telephones and fatigue, head- * 
aches,' and tingling and heat sensations in the ear and skin. In 
the only comprehensive study to date on the hearth effects of 

mobile phone use, a survey of Bbout 11,000 Swedes and Nor- 
wegians showed the symptoms Increased the more frequently 

people.used.iheSr telephones...' 

However,' people who use mobile phones often may also 
hare a stressful lifestyle, which could be a . contributing factor. 
This 'could not' be tested by the stotiy. Reuters, Stockholm ' 
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Asian crises 
cast shadow 
over summit 


INTERNATIONAL 


By Gerard Baker in Birmingham 

The leaders of the world's 
seven leading . industrial 
economies and Russia began 
three days of discussions 
yesterday, but their planned 
talks cm improving the func- 
tioning of the world econ- 
omy looked likely to be over- 
shadowed by the situation in 
Indonesia and the Indian 
sub-continent. 

As the heads of govern- 
ment held face-to-face ses- 
sions in an atmosphere of 
mounting uncertainty in 
Asia, there was little sign 
they would agree on any 
concrete proposals for deal- 
ing with either crisis. 

But US and Japanese lead- 
ers did strike a more cordial 
tone than in recent sessions 
between the two countries, 
and signed a new agreement 
under which Japan promised 
to deregulate more domestic 
markets. 

There were widespread 
calls from most of the lead- 
ers for a halt to the violence 
in Indonesia and they urged 
President Suharto’s govern- 
ment to speed the process of 
political and economic 
reform. 

"Resolving the crisis now 
requires not only economic 
reform but also a genuine 
dialogue between the gov- 
ernment and all the ele- 
ments In society to try to 
determine how they should 
go forward." said President 
Bill Clinton. 


On ImHa. there were once 
again words of condenmk- 
tion for New Delhi’s nnriwtr 
tests this week, but officials 
suggested there was unlikely 
to be agreement to copy the 
US lead and impose sanc- 
tions on India 

Mr Clinton met Ryutaro 
Hashfanoto, the prime minis- 
ter of Japan, « pd urged him 
to take measures to resolve 
the Japanese ftnawHai crisis. 

Thfi US hwm pr awirig 

Japan for same time to sort 
out the bad loan problems of 
its banks, but- the tone of 
yesterday's discussions 
seemed to be softer thpn the 
hectoring note struck by 
senior US nffirfais in recent 


Against a background of 
International uncertainty, 
Mr Clin ton was reluctant to 
be seen leaning too hard on 
Japan, especially as Tokyo is 
the one country to have 
joined the US so far in 
imposing sanctions cm TtmHb. 

“On h«h>n/«o the American 
people should feel good 
about our relationship with 
Japan and very good about 
the leadership Japan has 
been exercising in the 
world." Mr Clinton said. 

A farther reason for the 
warmer words between the 
two was that the. US and 
Japan agreed yesterday, that 
Tokyo would take a series of 
measures to deregulate vari- 
ous domestic markets, in an 
effort to open them up to 
foreign trade. 


I NDONESIA!! A NARCHT BUSINESS PEOPLE AND IMF OFFICIALS RUNJFOR THE AIRPORT AS RIOTERS LOOT AND BURN 

Wealthy 
Chinese 
flee 

Jakarta 
mob 

By John Rkkfiog in Jakwta and 
Shafia McNulty hi Stagqnn 


Cathay Pacific flight GX777 
to Jakarta is “wide open", 
said the ticket agent at Hong 
Kong’s Airport yesterday 
morning. "But are you sure 
yon want to go?" ' 

For those In Jakarta, there 
was no point even posing 
such as question. It was 
one-way traffic out of the 
Indonesian capital as expa- 
triates, ethnic Chinese and a 
flock of other anxious travel- 
lers sought to flee the vio- 
lence and anxiety of recent 
days. 

“We wanted to get out on 
Thursday, but the roads to 
the airport were blocked and 
we had heard that cars were 
being hijacked," said Chee 
Lo, a trader seeking to 
join relatives in Hong 
Kong. 

T.Wra others from Indones- 
ia’s ethnic frfHTww* commu- 
nity, a target of toe recent 
riots, he hoped to return 
if the situation stabilised. 
Not everyone shared that 
sentiment. “No way will I 
be back," was the curt 
response of one departing 
mother. 

“If s a jungle out there. A 
lot of wild animals, They feel 
jealous at why we have so 
much while they do not have 



Rioters attack a portrait of Indonesia's wealthiest man, Lim Sk» Lions, after looting and burning down his house. He and other ethnic 
Chinese, who control much of Indonesian business, have been the target of mob violence Reuters 


even enough to eat," said 
one fi fim the Chinese 
community arriving in Sing- 
apore. 

The man, who identified 
himself only as a govern- 
ment exporter, and 15 other 
members of his family had 
waited 10 hours for a flight 
to Singapore. But the 
exporter said the family 
would return when the situ- 
ation was back under con- 
trol. “Most of the people flee- 
ing, almost 90 per cent, will 
go back. Our rice bowl Is 
there,” he said. 

Many of the Indonesians 
pouring off aircraft in Singa- 
pore yesterday were too 
drained to speak. Those who 
did told of guarding their 
homes with clubs, bats, 
whatever they could get 
their hands on. Others had 


sought sanctuary in hotels. 
Though they had wanted to 
flee as violence broke out, 
many were terrified of head- 
ing out into the streets. They 
had heard of friends who 
had been blocked by stone- 
throwing mobs or even 
robbed of their luggage. 

Meanwhile, families of for- 
eign businessmen, diplomats 
and students joined the 
queue to leave the Indone- 
sian capital Even toe Inter- 
national Monetary Fund - 
architect of Indonesia’s pain- 
ful reform programme - 
took flight The Fund's Jak- 
arta staff left the country on 
a chartered aircraft before 
dawn. 

Many foreign governments 
have advised nationals in 
Indonesia to leave and not to 
visit unless strictly neces- 


sary. But even those staying 
in Jakarta are taking precau- 
tions - moving about as 
little as possible, or checking 
into hotels. The armoured 
cars parked outside provide 
a measure of reassurance, 
but also a reminder of the 
country’s plight. 

Most who fled are ethnic 
Chinese, who control much 
of the business in Indonesia 
and, therefore, are the target 
of toe masses. At Singapore 
airport, a well dressed 
woman who identified her- 
self as Bn Ny said she and 
her husband had thought of 
moving to another country, 
but were put off by how diffi- 
cult it would be. They hoped 
one day to pick up their lives 
where they had left off when 
toe crisis began. 

A few foreigners who had 


been in Jakarta on business 
were clearly distraught at 
the experience. One told of 
being turned back several 
times on the way to the air- 
port. 

Another, who went into 
Jakarta three days ago to 
negotiate a deal for a com- 
pany In Texas. said the mobs 
ransacked toe five-star hotel 
in which be was staying 
and attempted to set it 
on fire. 

“1 have travelled all over 
the world for years and 
years and never seen such 
uncensored mass thuggery, 
thievery, and with soldiers 
in partnership with them. 
They have got a lot to 
answer for," said the man. 
who feared his negotiations 
might be undermined if he 
identified himself. 


Alarm as triad violence takes grip on Macao 


;p iieacs oois 


By John F&feflng 

Shortly after his car had 
been blown up by suspected 
gangsters early this month, 
Antonio Marques Baptists, 
one of Macao's top crime- 
fighters, swooped to arrest 
Wan Kuok-kuo ( aka “Broken 
Tooth"), the alleged head 
of the 14K triad 
gang. 

Since then, toe tiny Portu- 
guese enclave in southern 
China has been rocked by 
reprisal bomb attacks.' I 

It might sound like the 
plot of, -a, gangster movie - 
perhaps a scene from Casino, 
the story of a triad kingpin 


funded by “Broken Tooth” 
himself. But toe wave erf vio- 
lence is an too reaL It pro- 
vides painful viewing for 
Beijing, Lisbon and neigh- 
bouring Hong Kong, and is 
giving Macao a significance 
out of proportion to its 
size. 

Having drifted through the 
margins erf history Por- 
tuguese settlers arrived 
more than 400 years ago, 
final preparations are under 
Way for thee^clave^s yetum 
to "Chiriir m 'Ueoember' next 
year. Beijing wants to repeat 
fhfc'-nusjJMB of Hong Kong's 
smooth handover and to 
send a further advertisement 


to Taiwan, toe mam target 
of its reunification drive. But 
while a giant countdown 
clock was unveiled last week 
in Tiananmen Square, propa- 
ganda has been replaced by 
preoccupation with the risr 

mg e rfrne. 

If the upsurge in violence 
clearly complicates China's 
task, it also comes as an 
wrr i'hur r BBsm p n t . to the Portu- 
guese administration. Macao 
officials have long lauded . 
the absence of diplomatic ^ 
wrangles' wfrlchj marred'] 
Hang Kang’s handover. Now^r 
they are struggling to 
restore law . and order. Not 
that the authorities in Hong 


Kong can take any satisfac- 
tion. They worry that Mac- 
ao's troubles could make the 
short trip across toe murky 
waters of the Pearl river 
delta. 

Behind all these concerns 
lies t he surprising amount of 
money generated in Macao 
and, in particular, its casi- 
nos. The casino monopoly 
generated profits of $579m in 
1996 - more than $LOOO for 
each resident Taxes on the 
takings at toe casinos* tables 
represent 1 about half of Mac- 
ao's budget 

That is clearly tempting 
for the triads, which have 
tried to chip away at the 


grip of Stanley Ho, the 
urbane tycoon at the head of 
Soriedade de Turismo e Div- 
ers oe 6 de Macao, which 
holds the g ambling monop- 
oly. Turf ware far a slice of 
the vice industries surround- 
ing the casinos have become 
ever more violent, exacer- 
bated by the regional eco- 
nomic downturn. 

As in previous bouts of 
violence, the authorities 
express confidence they can 
handle the challenge., Police 
raided a bomb factory and. 
made a dozen arrests la$t 
Monday. Agents have report- 
edly been dispatched from 
Portugal’s intelligence ser- 


vices to bolster local efforts. 
“These troubles will be over 
soon,” says Mr Ho. 

But Mr Ho said toe same 
thing in 1996 - and the tri- 
ads have not been listening. 
Instead, toe growing number 
of attacks and their 
increased audacity have 
prompted signals of alarm 
from across the border. Qian 
Qichen, China's former for- 
eign minister and head of a 
committee overseeing Mac- 
ao’s return, last week called 
for “major measures and pol- 
icy-style suggestions" to deal 
with the security issue. 
Troops in Zhuhal, a short 
march from Macao, have 


been reinforced in a warning 
to toe triads. 

The big question now is 
whether they will cross the 
border to restore order after 
the handover, or possibly in 
the coming months. Officials 
in Macao say that will not be 
necessary, while Mr Ho 
insists the local police can 
deal with the situation. But 
a growing number of Mac- 
ao's residents view the 
People's Liberation Army 
(PLA) as a potential source 
of stability. 

Given the trepidation 
which usually surrounds the 
PLA. that is a dear measure 
of Macao's anxiety. 


SEC 

chief 

slates 

mutuals 

By John Authere m Washington 

Arthur Levitt, chairman of 
the US Securities and 
Exchange Commission, yes- 
terday launched a strong 
attack on the way mutual 
funds are sold, and raised 
doubts aver whether private 
sector fund managers were 
ready for the extra responsi- 
bilities they would gain if 
the social security system 
was privatised. 

He also unveiled plans to 
strengthen the corporate 
governance of mutual funds, 
with a much more interven- 
tionist role for funds' direc- 
tors. His speech, delivered to 
the annual conference of the 
Investment Company Insti- 
tute in Washington, fallows 
data showing that sales of 
mutual funds are on course 
to set new records this year, 
and heighten growing con- 
cern that many savers hold 
investments which they do 
not understand. 

“The financial literacy of 
Americans has not kept pace 
with the growth of fund 
investments or investor sat- 
isfaction. Three quarters of 
all workers have no idea of 
how much they need to save 
for retirement.” 

He said this was "down- 
right frightening when you 
imagine a privatised social 
security system, in which 
workers’ basic economic 
well being could depend 
totally upon their own 
investment savvy". 

Mr Levitt complained that 
concessions the commission 
introduced last year to allow 
for simplified fund prospec- 
tuses had not been taken up 
uniformly by companies in 
the industry. "We're cha- 
grined to hear that some of 
you Intend to make only a 
few cosmetic changes and 
mostly leave your prospec- 
tuses as they are - the same 
dense, legalistic presenta- 
tions that investors don't 
want, don't understand and 
don't read. We are not 
looking for a little bit of win- 
dow dressing on toe same 
old recycled gobbledygook," 
he said. 

Much mutual fund adver- 
tising rests on presenting 
performance records, with 
almost all new cash going to 
funds with the top two rat- 
ings from Morningstar, the 
largest agency which ranks 
hind performance. 
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United Kingdom 

Debt 

Management 

Office 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000,000 

6% TREASURY STOCK 2028 


INTEREST PAYABLE HALF YEARLY ON 7 JUNE AND 7 DECEMBER 
FOR AUCTION ON A BID PRICE BASIS ON 20 MAY 1998 


PAYABLE IN FULL WITH APPLICATION 


With a competitive bkf 
With a non-competitive bid 


Price bid plus accrued interest 
£108 per £100 nominal of Stock 


Application has boon made to tfw London Stock Exchange lor (to Slock to bB 
admtoocl to tho Olticti list on 21 May 1998. 

Auction ol Stock 

1. THE UNITED KINGDOM DEBT MANAGEMENT OFFICE fttw DMC) 
Invites bids tor the above Stock. 

General 

2. TWs prospectus Is Issued under the arrangements deacrlbed In the 
tntofmaUon Memorandum relating to tee Issue, Stripping end Reoonstfluttofi of 
Britton Government Stock pubfished by the DMO on 12 May 1988 (the 
mtormatton Memorandum’). The terns el tee WomaNon Memorandum apply 
to the above Sack and to tee auction desafced In ihta prospectus except 
expressly varied. 

Maturity 

3. The Stock wB be repaid el' par an 7 December 2028. 

Interest 

4 . Merest is payable halFyeerty on 7 June and 7 December. The price 
payable tor Ws further Issue d the Stock wH include an amount *qwl to accrued 
interest from 29 January 1998 (tea original issue rfato at ftfaStocty to 21 Mey 
1988 (the satOemerd dale ol this further Issue) et the met* £1 .Ml 10 per £100 
nonVnel at Stock. This further Issue tithe Sax* *rtt rate tor me tost tmenwl 
payment due on 7 June 1 998 at the rate ti £2.1205 par £100 nonteal ol Stock. 

National Savings Stock Register 

5. The Slock may be held on the National Savings Static Register- « to 
Intended that tattings ol stock on the National Sarings Stock Ragtotsr wH be 
transferred to tea RagtoW mafnuteed by Btfl Bank ol BtfandL The 
details ot me frontier wt be announced In due eourw. no action to required by 
etocfchoMero on the National Savings Stock Rsgistsr to respect rf the transfer. 

FOTRA BKamptions 

6. The Stock and me Interest payable on a W beru^ trem ^ * ra»r^ h i 

favour ol rwwBsidtrt holders described In paragraph 44 ti tea Momatan 
Merwrandren. ' ' " \ 

Gross payment el Interest 

7. Intercalate paid 

on the Bank ol England Register may eteetteha vd UK toC Mra wsdedutiiadlropi 
interest payments on appHestion 18 the Bank ol England 

Stripping 
6. 

Methods d application 

g. Bkfs may be irate on either a competfthra or noiwonipe«w basis at 
«vkti pniBflmphs 31 n 3B otthe WortnaUon MemuanduTL 

NoiMXMpetttve UdK amount payable on appUeaSon 
10- The amourt payabto on 

(except I" the eased a noiwffldpetMva bid mate by a flat-edged maitatirakw) 
is nos per £iw norebte o> Stock. 

Latest Uriel tor r»celpto( appBcaflons 
11. Application farms must be sent to Bra Bank 

Bos 444 QktocsBW, GL1 1NP. who are acting on bshaS ol the DMO, to unve 

(be DMO, Cheap** House. 138 0 toMPffte, M"*" 

ON WBJNESWW, 20 MAY 1898. QBHtfaed maffiet maters "Iff 


Bids irrevocable 

12. BktovtenDibe nsvacablebebeeen llWOemon Wedne«Jay,20 jltoy 189S 

artf 7O.OO am on Tuesday, 26 May 1996.- 1 

UNITED KBSGDOM DEBT MAMAQElEfT OFFICE 
LONDON 
12 May 1998 

The unttod Ktofltem OM Management OSIca 
am Exocuffte Agency tiHWThMtoJy . 


APPLICATION FORM FOR 
6% TREASURY STOCK 2028 

Complete Section 1 or 2, ptua Burtons 8 and 8. Secttons 3, 4, 5 and 7 
should atao be c om p l eted where appropriate. 

TO THE UNITS) KINGDOM DEBT MANAGEMENT OFFICE 

l/Ws apply In accordance with the terms of the prospector) dated 12 May 199B: 
and the totonnoflon Memorandum rotating to the Issue, Stripping and 
Reconstitution ot British Government Slock dated 12 May 1998 {tee 
-Intom wt km Ms m o r u nnnn T) as tofcws:- 


H FOR COMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

(la far Stock to be purchased al the price bid, plus accrued interest) 
See notes (a) and (b) below. 


Nominal amount of ®% Treasury Stock 202® 


Amount at Stock append tor MApfa 
ESOODDO-fil ,000,000 Cl 00,000 

£1.000.000 or pester £1,000,000 

Price bid per £100 n om i na l ol Stock, being a 
multiple ol 182nd of £1: 


PLUS accrued Intern! at the rate old -84110 
per £100 nominal ot Stock: 


Tbtel amount payable per £100 nominal ol Stock 
(andudhtg accrued Interest): 


Amount required lor payment IN FULL AT 
THE PRICE BO, phra accnmd Monte 


■FOR NONCOMPETITIVE BIDS ONLY 

(to far Stodr to to pumtased at tto nonoompedffve sale price, plus accrued 
merest, as defined ta tee Momaksi Memorandum) 

See notes (o) and (d) Mow. 

Nominal amount ot 8% Treasury Stock 2028 
appfied for, being aradSple of £1 1000, with a 
minimum of £1 ,000 and a madman oi 
£500,000 nominal of Stock: 


Sun anctaaad, being £108 tor away 
£100 NQMMAL of Stock appfied tor 


B FOR COO MEMBERS ONLY 
CGO Partdpent Number 

Name of Contact^ 


‘fetophom Number. 


PSjTTBS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY APPLICANTS ACTING AS 
AGENT FOR ANYTURD PARTY 

{unless the applicant fc a CGO member or is an EEA regulated financial 
Institution, and Section 3 ot 4 tiaa been completed) 

Full name and permanent address ol each tekd party: 

FOGENAMEfS) AND SURNAME(S) ADDRESS flnofatfng postcode) 


£ 

32ndS 




E 

P 

1 

84.110 


U ackBUoned space is required, piease contfnuu on separate sheet 


s REGISTRATION DETAILS 

[Sock may be registered in the names ol individuals or a corporate body. 

KAPITAL LETTERS PLEASE 


{SStibS SECTION TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL APPLICANTS 

UWe request that Stock sold lo ma/Us be regfcJeoxJ to the undermentioned 
name{&} and that any ceriHcatfl be sent by post at my/our risk to the first 
named holder at the address shown below. 

IN THE CASE OF A NON-COMPETITIVE APPLICATION, l/we warrant teal 
to my/oor knowledge this to tee only norvcompetithre appficatnn made for 
my/our benefit (or tar tee benefit ot the persons) on whose behalf l am/we are 
apply in g). 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION BY A MEMBER OF THE CGO 
SERVICE WHO HAS COMPLETED SECTION 3. we request that any Slock 
allocated to us be credited dkeci to our account at the CGO. We hereby 
Irrevocably undertake to accept such Stock by member -to-member defivery 
through tee CGO Service from the Governor and Company of tea Bank ol 
England, Number 9 Account tPatidpem number 5969; by the deadBrw lor 
such detvariss on 21 May 1998. and we agree that the contideration to be 
input to respect of such deivaiy shad be tee amount payable by us on tee sale 
tf such Stock ta accordance with tee barms ol the pro sp ectus. 

IN THE CASE OF AN APPLICATION MADE ON BEHALF OF A THIRD 
PARTY, IM have obtained and recorded evidence of tee identity ol each 
person on whose behalf I am/we are applying, and Iten aril on demand make 
such evfdMice avaftaUe to the DMO or tee retovflirt supervisory euteerSy. 


Dale. 


SKHIATURE(S) 

ol. or on behafi of. appficant 


DETAILS OF APPUCANT(S) 
(ffhOtlhSptf^S) In Section B) 
FORENAMES) AND SURNAMES! 


ADDRESS findudinB poetcodo) 


Trite 


Forenamefs) in full 


Surname 


Title I Fbrenameisi to full 


Surname 


Address 


Postcode 


Daytime Telephone Number (in case there is a query) 


FOR BANK OF ENGLAND USE 


Bax Na 

663 


Exd. 


New Account No. 


Transaction Number 
I6&' 


Cert Pasted Dale 


The stock win be registered on the Bank of 
England Register, unless you wish tee Stock in be 
registered on the National Savings stock Register 
(NSSR) (far which there to a maximum Hmh of £25.000 
nominal ol Stock) or at the Bank ol Ireland. Ssflaai, to 
wMefi case please tick the appropriate bo*. 


NSSR | | 

BELFAST [~~~| 


NOTE: For holdings on the Bank of England Register, miareM , 

payments on ihls Slock wil be pa*l without deduction of Untied ( J 

Kingdom income tax unless tee box below s tidied. Wife request 
that tax Is deducted from rtarest payments on my -our holding ot this Slock. 



NOTES 

(a) A competntve btd may not be made by an applicant as agent for any third 
party unless tee appteant to a member of the CGO or B an EEA regulated 
financial insdtufion. 

(b) Except In tha caaa of numbers of (ha CGO Service who have 
computed Section 3, a CHAPS payment must be sen to tee Sterling 
Banking Office. Bank of England (Sort Code 1 CKXHX)) far tea credfl of “New 
Issues' (Account number 5S560009) quotes the reference “AUCnOfT. to 
strive not later than 100 pm on Thursday, 21 May 1998. CHAPS payments 
must be debited to an account in the name ti Ufa appfieam (or an account 
In tee lokt names of tee appficant and one or more othera) held wfte a bank 
or butoteg gociety in tee UK. 

(e) A separate cheque must accompany each appkeadan. Cheques Mtodd be 


made payable 10 "Bank of England* and crossed "New Issues'', and must be 
drawn on a bank in. ana be payable m. tee United Kingdom, the Channel 
Blands or the late of Man. The DMO reserves Ihc tight lo requvo evidence 
of the identity of any applicant tor Stock or of any person lor whom an 
appficant is acting as aganL An appficant lodging an application form to 
person should bring evidence of xfenrsy bearing the apfAcanfa photograph 
(far example a passport] and evidence ol tea appleiri ' s name and address 
from a tnlrd party, for example a recent brfi Iram a gas. elect noty or 
telephone company or a bank or buddtog society statement. 

(d) The procedure far any refund, or further amount payable, to sci exit In tee 
Infonnatsn Memorandum. 

(e) The terms on which tea Stock may be stripped and reconElliuied arc 
contained in the tokxmeBon Memorandum. 
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LOYALIST VOL UNTEE R FORCE MASKED MEN IN PROTESTANT STRONGHOLD CALL V'QTg : (N' tiBfi | •; ■ 





gunmen announce 


Rnandal TTmes Reporters hr- 
Belfast and London 

The Loyalist Volunteer 
Force, the breakaway North- 
ern Ireland Protestant terror 
group which carried out a 
string of sectarian kllling B 
during the peace talks, last 
night declared an unequivo- 
cal ceasefire and called for a 
“no" vote in next Friday’s 
referendum on the peace 
agreement " 

In front of cameramen In 
Portadown, the group's main 
stronghold, a number of 
armed masked men in com- 
bat-style clothing made the 
announcement, condemning 
the agreement as a sell-out 
and warning that “Northern 
Ireland is lost forever". 

The LVF stepped up its 


Small businesses back peace deal 


Small businesses In Northern . 
Ireland called yesterday for a 
“yes" vote In next Friday's 
referendum on the peace 
agreement The Northern Ireland 
Regional Committee of the 
Federal or of Small Businesses 
catted a meeting of members to 
discuss views. BSI Jeffrey, 
chairman of the regional 
committee, sakt “For too long 
the Troubles have been an 
economic millstone around the 
necks of business, It Is time to 


look to the futue. We believe a 
yes vote win convey the right 
message to potential Inward 
investors, Stabfflty wSI lead us 
to economic growth .and 
encourage tourism, but peace is 
the essential ingredient' 

The committee befieved that 
compromise was the solution. 

The Northern Ireland section of 
the Con f ederation of British 
Industry, the UK's principal 
employers' organisation, has 

also called for a yes vote. 


*■- ' -V. • 

- »*?*? 

the peace process, r ?• : • " ,of the wide concent that '; 

The LVF move^tSdhttldes' '“no" campus ncdrirtg 
with neW atterdptsto teafre^.Vway,-ih Ntitthimi-ln 
a ' bntcqtne dAS- Vii- While ’a “yes" verdict -to-’-, 
count CtShbomi, -IASS' oC -"’Widely ekpgSte d in the WP 
the opposition ^onaer^&tivte'. "Irfiand baflot, ministera'fcH' 
party inthe House of fcotOa, - anything less than a mi^:. 
and KateHoey, a Labour HP ityeMorSemdit.amrag ant 
bom in Northern Ireland,-ge£ republican' "Unionists” could - 
to join forces an the-cam-"- undermtrift : the ' result 2 ti&\ 
paign trail on MondaF'iri a pave the tfsty for the barii-^ 
gesture of cross^party-si^ ' Line Democratic Unionist . 



port for the peace deal! 

Tbny Blair, the tfK frime 
minister, and 
Wa gnq , the oppositiolq-Can^ 


party to make gains irinSxfc 
month’s dedkos-to the 
powensbarfag assembly., i r. 1 
The joint -trip will take & '■ 


campaign of terror against 
Roman Catholics after Billy 
Wright, its leader, was mur- 
dered Inside the high-secu- 
rity Maze prison by the Irish 


National Liberation Army in 
January. The INLA, military 
wing of the Irish Republican 
Socialist party, is a dissident 
republican group opposed to 


servattve party leaderj (have" schools ahtfeburch oamfitK 
sanctioned the moVeTin a riitiek in Londonderry *faid 
concerted attempt to ftfebaire Ballymena; f*We hothead 
majority backing' doubts at first, bat we ‘fed 

wavering" anri-natSopalist- 4bj£ is' fife* best way ; fer- 
mmmiinit ies. i- j’/wawL" MsHoey said-. 

The two-day tour' w: thief Mr Blair- is expected: i» 
two politicians is a measure make a further trip to North- 


, _ -fetfaha before Thurs- 
dtqffsr vote. Bat Ms attempts 
imloBlsHItaiSWeir 
the $rtns issue was dealt a 
friEdk; with Jeffrey Dbnald- 
SMcai Ulster- Unionist MP, 
sayihg fber6 Were stlU 

famhS ginti fffl ~ and omissions" 

h Mr Bkir's comments- 
David “Trimble and John 
Home, leaden respectively 
oi-’tte Ulster unionists mad 
tb» moderate -nationalist 
Stldlal Democratic' and 
Labour pqrty, arealso expec- 
ted to sharer a platform next 

week to. boost the “yes" 

Camp 1 ' - 

A poll carried oat this 
week, published in yester- 
day's -Irish Times, shows a 
drop- in support for . the 
agtifemeat in the North from 
73 to 66 per cent 


Decision on extra Heathrow 
terminal edges slowly nearer 

Opponents protest that the new facility will amount to an extra 
airport, Gautam Malkani and Michael Skapinker report 


N o one could accuse the 
Heathrow Terminal 
Five inquiry of being 
anything less than thorough. 
It spent two days discussing 
whether fish would be 'able 
to swim through new 'cul- 
verts. The fish, the inqohy 
heard, might be dissuaded 
because they could not ‘see 
light at the end of the 
tunnel !• 

Lawyers, environmental- 
ists and airport executives 
know how they feel. -The 
inquiry, already the longest 
in UK history, marks- its 
third anniversary today. The 
end is in sight, but it is some 
way off. 

Inquiry officials say they 
expect to finis h taking evi- 
dence by the last quartet of 
the year. Roy Vandermeer. 
the chairman, will then 
spend another two years 
producing his report to file 
government on whether ibe 
new terminal at London's 


principal airport - the busi- 
est in Britain - should get 
the go-ahead. 

The Inquiry has already 
taken evidence from more 
than 200 witnesses. It has 
received 20,000 written sub- 
missions - 95 per cent of 
them against the terminal. 

The coalition of municipal 
authorities opposing the ter- 
minal has, for budgetary 
reasons, had to ask its top 
lawyers to stop attending. 
The authorities have spent 
£4m (S6.7m) on the inquiry 
so far. They will ask their 
lawyers to return for the end 
of the inquiry and will make 
written submissions In the 
meantime. 

Local pressure groups are 
stm attending, littering die 
inquiry’s transcripts with 
acronyms. Geoff Kirk, chair- 
man of file West Area Resi- 
dents association (War), has 
attended the inquiry Since 
the beginning. 


“Being an old soldier, Tm 
familiar with battle fatigue. 
Now I'm familiar with 
inquiry fatigue," he says. 

The passage of time has 
not brought the two sides 
closer together. Sir John 
Egan, BAA's chief executive, 
says if Terminal Five is 
rejected, the south-east of 
England will run out of air- 
port capacity in five years, 
with d amag in g effects on the 
rest of the economy. BAA is 
the operator of London's 
airports. 

The new terminal would 
add 30m passengers to the 
58m who used Heathrow last 
year. But because aircraft 
are getting larger,- the termi- 
nal would increase- flights by 
only 8 per cent. Sir John 
says. BAA has told the 
inquiry it is prepared to 
accept a cap on aircraft 
noise at 1994 levels and a 
limi t on. flie number of night 
flights at today’s, levels. It 



tm 


has the goveroffienf to 
rule out ever bniT&ng ' a 
third Heathrow runway. . 

The terminal's opponents, 
argue that Termiral Five' 
amounts to a new-i efrpdrt 
DertnotCbx. chairtn!fei;ef the 
Heathrdw AssotialHm for 
the Control of Aircraft Noise 
(Hacan), points on 

its own, Terminal-"', -Five 
would be the second biggest : 
UK airport, handli*8£mdte;; 
passengers than: iLotdoti’*; 
second -Digest airptyii,' Sat-. . 


trick. BAA retorts that M 
opinion polls show a grow- 
ing proportion of local rest- 
drtfts support the termiifaL 
The latest Gallop poll, com- 
fmtesionedby BAA, dhows « 
•per cent hi favour, with -tt 
■per cent against. 

: However, a sampling of' 
-local residents’ opinions sag- 
: gests same Who were once 
enthralled by the debate tfo 
hot" realise if is stOl ragifagL' 
“When it first started, thdtfs ' 
all you would read and hearL 


About: but it's been diluted 
"because of the amount or 
time it's taken." says San- 
Jeev Sidhu, manager of a 
nearby textiles outlet. • 

V Opposite him , newsagent 
Ajit Patel ‘r emains ancon 
irinced by tbeanti-Tetmihal 
Five lobby: “People are mak- 
ing' anoise about' noise pd- 
ktioftbut yonget used tott 
I’ve hved in Hestcu for the 
:$abt nine years and now I 
"frM^dht he "able to sleep 
the planes." 


WEEKEND BUSINESS 


BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES 'iff 
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BUSINESS SOFTWARE 





Six figure profits from 
The Personal 
Number Company. 


Millions of people are going to be buying 
one six- figure Personal Number for life. 

If your interested, in a business that's about, 
to boom, call us now. 


PERSONAL 
NUMBER COMI'ANY F»I.G 


07000 654321 


Untraraal Conv er tibles Add-In 

W SeOng a imvkiitiiiffy standard 

far Kcmcy, spredXNO pdce 
Analyses porOoioa o( ConuetAie 
Liv (Indurtna resatabtss and ctossKxaroncy) 
wNi swctoad cafc, pun. eoneWton and 
rjj cnxM spreads. Impmad rUrmantolna vtai 


and hvtauw databawa. Uhh a muB- 
tKtor Unontal n^sUnga lados one, «Mi 
nuuai ravaraioa 


f»<ri 




BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

!— — r r - z t P* * g*y 


(Rnanaal Systems SoBnare (FSSJ Lkty 
Ertnttohad 1 988 - 15AOO uaflls flUady. 

Court, Throgmorton Start 
London EC2N2AT 
lat «44m-«aaoor 
Ftoc «44Tn-S2S20» 

BmUk taaOn da n gjow 


For Sale 


Recruitment Company 

A consistently profitable recruitment company 
specialising in temporary and permanent placements 
ranging from industrial to executive positions. 

Principal features of the business include: 

• Turnover £ 1.6m 

• Profit before tax £3 60k 

• Highly cash generative 

• Greater London location 

Interested parties (principals only) please write lo 
SPateyac 

Pannell Ken - Forster Corporate Finance 
New Garden House 
78 Hatton Garden 

London EC1 N 8JA Fax: 0171 782 9390 



THfDBnvfTVtt BtiOMHSi ] 
VALtWnoNTooKr ; ; 
"Valuer' n « wmnute ioftwtrel 
'■UcbonnUy 
dCStfnmje to vatue'bnettfM'r 
factoiK attracWnliiy and'l 
SpM(rikiandieaMi). p; - 

FEmtas y 

Basyiouaa wiifanaipeaM - ■ ;J] 

akOtsrequncd f J 

Sand alone program ; . ; 

■ UobanpUattd pi artantor - » 1 

■ No enemaFeuminuiod 
of amsiiivc data 

'Wuer'.prktd&J^OSil L. 
ter dtnotfy achieved gtibai ; 

Sampit pick amHabfo .1 - 

Contact WLP BittincsrOmsaltoM, 

5 CkMOcaier Road. .J 

fcMiom, MkkScacx TW133SiC ‘ ' , 
rW +44 181-731 2«3 (ttttqSh , 

Rw +44 (Oil? I -6104265. 
IVWrourMbdeat 

www.WtpcoradiHt.ml If 


Plmtl Kctt Fenfcr W « i hm l«a l bj dr Inmnae nf fTunrimt 
AccnmzdB ia En^aod sd Walci u cMTjr ani 


BUNNELL 

KERR 

FORSTER 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Successful well established 
Estate Agency Franchise 

FOR SALE 


Write to: 

Etbx B5867 
Financial Times 
One Southwark Bridge 
London SE1 9HL 


KAISHA Modeler Pro 

□cKunwm and model your 
company business ptacasses 
and see your real coststl Over 
1000 users already wuridwide fai 
many industries. 
KAISHA Modeler Pro, an 
assy to usa Documentation/ 
Cosilng/ManagemoW toollor 
Windows^/ NT. Supetb 
graphical bnertace. fully 
supportaci by NEC. 
Orderriree demo : 
wwwJcalsIia-te&oom or 
e-mail: glong@kaishs-tec.com 


IMVKRSAI. \iBRM 
ADD-IN KIOI.MTS 

I At M il <)| S 


*8ond»£aoac»0|Hloa»AitmsSwape* 
•No AiMtravi VblidBy Dma Stnje&iiw* 
■PortMta SenteMty AnNyste’ 
■*MU teaet Monte Cato AiteyWW 
WM provide flu mom widely used 
analyflcai toaNB, Bnarcte oakatelan, 
advanced danvane ponfnta anatyaora, 
cowca code. conetearEy and (Uk 
managemem tramp FUly Nagratod «rth 
Exed, Access. Visual Basic, C and C*+. 
Can be Inked M9i mool raeMna Coeds. 
Uamdouh P ar afc a i task HoegnaMt 
(Financial Syswns Software (FS3) Ltd) 
E aab fls bed 1988 ■ iSflOO useis gbbtfy! 
Wondord Corat, Thrognenon Street 
London EON 2AT 
I'M: *44 IT! 8282007 

Rhc +441710283008 
E HUB: t— Qimbiuuiuiu 
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Manage you PgrWlD»Bilnhe*I^Nini»t 


■Vi-' 


i.si?- 


access fe 

• Red tma Prices 

»4Yte n lttBtdDaa 
•date and Graphing 
•Company Res* - '<C-‘ 

• Dn-thB Stare Desflng J 

• E-maa anfflhtemel MBA BWSxut' 

CoUmeeH 

Far jpw MSECS 


PRIVATE INVESTORS 


hfooede Lsl it iranteed bj 1UT 
S ecM B ia i eel fauna 



TECHNI CAL A NAlfl$lS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEIXIA ■ * 

Real-Time & End-gF-Day 
h ttp : //www. index la Jcoink 
Three pwcriid Heal-dmc A Bmlfaf- 
Doy Technical Analysis sySKeb lb 
choose from: 


Real-rime wring Pr rgfl . Pc Martxi- - 
Eye, Renta. DBG Signal. BS, / 
CEEFAX ,t ShyTeu - - 


End-of-day using * 
OCHLV daw feed* 
SEOCfcOmCSl 


INDEXTA Heir arch , 131 
Street. BerUunated 
TeL 01442878015 
Fax: 01442 876834 








BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


Appeas httiB RnacU lines ewry 
Tuesday, Friday and Satwdayi For 
farther Mor ma Mon, a to adwrfioe in 
ttto tecHan, pleaea contact 


444 01718733349 


COMMERCIAL CONSULTANTS 

★ Sales and Distribution 
Projects 

★ Representations and Proxy 
Services 

* Conaorae and MaAeflng 
Studies 

* Onshore Company Services 
Greece: 1 6 AmWonSt 

15a 3i - Athens 

P.O. Box S2145, 

152 32- Athens 
Hal: +30-1-6740986 
Fax: +30-1-671 B2B6 


Developed by traders for tiddef* 

We are proud W announce the kutech 
ifVSAS 

The cnlrabifliiaa of yean of itta&ftli 
and borafanfc of flWoMjxfa Bfpd&kk 

(>w expert doejiiliheiajyjd^ 

and noil; Or yod and gives lakSflRuic 


rivrt njcdinm and long tens date b 
S»cta-Baw«-Op«kiii'; 

Trade wift a canfideeoe nmtf- 
e xp et ie nc e d before 

jffo baentett wh in er eta* riitorfv'^r 
jlwwgjndca*itjcamoraMOti/3F/H8 


Ministers tackle 


f 

rj ; .‘ 



investment fears 

.* 'Sq: f.' : "'V - ; ' ■ ■ ■. '■ 

By Jufctto Jewft In SwanmErj-y (ChOlDK average And 19 per 
*bd Ja me s Baxton bt jfceiut lower than the; Eixrb- 

> --“f r ; ^eafr Iftuon average. “What 

Government ministers 'iti -we have to do is develop the 


Wales and Scotland yate- 
day confronted growing wefr- 
ries about the role .arid, 
impact of inward indeB#- 1 


■sort tif business which lant 
.only- about manufacturing, 
ubout developing rifew 
ihMdttcts, being ahead of the 


fixent. especially that frOttf . |atee. You don’t get that 
the Far East .- from the primary Inward 

fton Davies, chief ndniattt'^ JbvaKtment,” he -told the 
for Waled;- pledged th^r^hleAfaig. 

Welsh' bumnteses wouliF^r^-" 'ifegB iwIti leT^Brfoi •' Wlisbn, 
priority over high prtiffle- . the' 1 Scottish Indasfry mlnis- 
Lnward investors. fife ■ j^er»- strongly defended 
stressed - fiie continued kuftrd invesfineot and hleh- 
iniportaned of overifanii huffed the shortage of Indig- 
Investmerit- but sought tfc taotw companies seeking to 
nfterse the perception 1 fikat'- eraand. ta Sadly ft is a myth 
sttch prefects took prtfce* tbiH-theTO is a long qUeue; of 
dsnee ora* Support for in^tt-j frustrated indigenous com 
enous coirfpanies. . l Banfietf " being refused sup- 

He told KSiusiness gafltep-’ 1 port,^ he said. ; - I would 
4n"g for th»' Wales Lab<Mi\ ' yrattifiy welcome mcra appli- 
party conference: Cations for expansion and 

future of the Welsh economy investment [grants] by 


depends on small- arid 
medium-steed eriterpr&buJ 
That's not-; to dismiss the 
importance of inward lnyhsf- 
Znent, hut -they must be dor 
number ode priority." 

The declaration will pleade 
a growing:' lobby arguing 
that focusing on big; often 
cheap, labour projects has 
reduced unemployment but 
failed to imphjve living stan- 
dards. ; 

. Mr Davies acknowledged 
the Importance of Inward 
investment in generating 
spin-off opportunities. 

He said %ross domestic 
product petf head in. Wales 
was 17 per-cent lower than 


heftfl^grown firms.' 

Hb -attacked the Scottish 
National party and media 
Commentators who . this 
"Week decried inward invest- 
ment following the decision 
of the Taiwanese company 
Lite-On to shed two-thirds of 
the : jobs at its computer 
monitor plant that opened 
BuStyfear. 

“It would be helpful if the 
critics of inward i n v est ment 
were to tell us in advance 
which projects they disap- 
prove of rather then appear - 
ihg 'somewhat opportunisti- 
cally the morning after a 
Setback has occurred," he 
said. 



.NEWS DIGEST 


RETAIL banking furore 


Fairtrading watchdog 
defends Tiustomer victims 

Banks were toltfto treat thek customers fatty yesterday or 
face being token to court The warning from the Office orr-ar 
Tracflng-fodows a furore surrounding recent account changes 
te.NorthBm.Rodc which has left thousands of savers worse 
ofL-Tbe building society -4iimed-benk abruptly merged 1 1 
postal axocffits kito three, fbrefrig some severe to accept 
lower Jntsrest rates white stopping them from moving without 
notice.' The OFT said -the acQon appeared to show a "cavalier 
atthuHo to savers’ and said It was concerned that other 
banks could treat their customers similarty. 

.John Brfdgemah, OFT director general, said: ’Customers do 
not expect banks to change arbitrarily the terms of a product, 
-lock them into less favourable terms and conditions, fail to 
gbra warning of any changes end treat some account holders 
dlftierantty from others." 

He said he had #» power totake companies to court “if 
they fall to amend or remove, terms which - . . cause detriment 
to consumers’. The OFT said, it was investigating 30 com- 
plaints against Northern Flock but the bank itself has received 
thousands of complaints. 

. Shares in Northern Rock plunged 51 pence to 555p in Lon- 
doit Other retafl banks also fen sharply. 

Leo Rnn, Northern Flock chief executive, said: “We sin- 
cerely befeve we have acted wfth'the highest standards of 
probity and good faith ’ Ch ri stopher Brown-Humes, London 
London stocks Page 17; Lex, Page 24; Weekend Investor, 
weekend Page xxn ' 

PENSIONS INDUSTRY 

Warning on EU currency 

A leading 'pensions professional yesterday warned the Indus- 
try of potential for chaos when the European single currency 
to. launched in January 1999. Alan Rubenstem, managing 
efirector of Morgan Stailey Dean Witter, advised more than 
600 delegates at the annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Pension Funds not to make significant changes to 
their port f o lio s at the beginning of next year when currencies 
wifTbe converted Into the euro. "The scope for disaster Is 
huge," be sidd. 

iMr.Ruberwtefn, who wa* formerly pensions manager at 
Luc&sVarfty, said he was particularly concerned about the 
mechanics of converting portfolios. 

joined others ii the industry ft predicting a shift into 
corporate bonds for UK pension funds, which typically have a 
heavy bias towards towards equity investing. This position 
co n trasts with that of continental Europe and the US, where 
boritib make up a far higher proportion of assets. Mr Ruben- 
ste&i-sald he fourtd the US argument in favour of corporate 
bonds ‘oornpeaing”. Jane Martinson, Brighton 


NUCLEAR REPROCESSING 


Safety audit ordered for srte 

The troubled Dounreay nuclear complex in Scotland is to 
uncMgo what Is likely to be the most thorou$i safety auefit in 
Its history, the Nucieer Installations Inspectorate announced 
yBeterd&y. 

Efeving ordered the plant on Monday to close Its fuel cycle 
area Indefinitely, the watchdog said It had decided to examine 
every part of the plant ii response to concerns of the public 
and employees over recent mishaps. The new audit wfll 
review nuclear foe! reprocessing, as well as radioactive waste 
management and the plant's ongoing decommissioning. The 
plant; built te the 1950s to house Britain's experimental -fast 
breeder reactor, needs Heavy investment to achieve modem 
safety standards. Layla Boufton, London 


ROLLING STOCK LEASING 


Call for code of practice 

The rafl regulator, John Swift, yesterday called for the priva- 
tised railway roting stock leasing companies (roscos) to draw 
up a code of practice but Stopped short of ordering tighter 
regulation of the industry. 

John FYescott, deputy prime minister and chief transport 
minister, held open the posslbifity of the government taking 
tougher action. "It Is unacceptable for an industry that 
receives nearly £2bo ($3_34bn) of public subsidy to further 
profit at the togwywS^ejqfense, he said. . 

Ih January, Mr Swift was drdered by Mr Prescott to carry 
out a review of the roOBig stack “market following the sale of 
the three roocos By their managers far large profits. This 
prompted charges that the rosco privatisation had created 
more “fat cats” and focused attention on the lack of specific 
regulation on this part of the rail industry. 

The roscos have argued that they compete between them- 
selves and that there are no barriers to other large financial 
groups or rotting stock. manufacturers entering the market But 
Mr Swift said his review had shown that the roscos did have 
'market power”. Charles Batehsior, London 
Lex page 24 


FUNERAL INDUSTRY 


UShbased company probed 

The Office of Fair Trading yesterday launched a wide-ranging 
Inquiry Into the funeral industry after fresh allegations of 
excessive pricing over-aggressive selling, notably by SCI, 
the US-based funeral giant which has taken a 13 per cent 
stake In the UK business In the past four years. The Inquiry 
will cover the £840m (S1-4bn) “at need" business - funerals 
sold at the time of a death without pre-payment policies. 

John Bridgeman, director general of fair trading, said: “I 
have been Increasingly disturbed by allegations from many 
sources about the funerals industry,” adding that the latest 
came in a Channel 4 television documentary shown in the UK 
earlier this week which linked allegations of pressure selling 
and overcharging by SCI to disrespectful treatment of the 
dead. The company Mad to obtain an Injunction barring Its 
transm (salon. Nicholas Timmins, London 


Clubs on top in rugby conflict 


i6jr Patrick Hattyersoa feioadoft 


if Newcastle 7 Falcons defeat 
Harlequins In the last game 
of the rogby union, season 
tomorrow, it will represent 
.both a sporting and a politi- 
cal triumph:, for the rugby 
club's owner, the property 
developer Sir John HaH r 
Not only will the season 
have ended with his team 
crowned champions of the 
English first division, bur it 
win. also have closed with 
the professional clubs seem- 
ingly having wrested a 
greater degree of contrbl 
■over the 'game from the 
sport's own governing body, 
the Rugby Football Union.' 

- The long and bitter power 
Struggle between the RFTJ- 


and the clubs appeared to 
have 'ended earlier this 
teonth'when representatives 
of both sides reached an 
agreement on. the future of 
the En glish game at a meet- 
ing hi London. Sir John Hhn, 
‘a tough negotiator arid the 
roost vocal opponent of the 
RFU among the new breed of 
Wealthy busineSsmen- 
owaers, must have been 
particularly pleased by the 
deal that was announced oh 
Mays. 

■ j Under its terms, the RFU 
agreed to several demands 
frozfi'the clubs, most notably 
for dp increase in the size of 
the two professional divi- 
sions from 12 to 14 clubs 
era*, for player contracts- to 
remain with the clubs, 


for tbs RFU to make every 
effort to shift the Five 
Nations international tour- 
nament to the spring so that 
it no longer interrupted the 
dub season. 

The RFU did gain some- 
firing in return. - the dobs 
agreed to release their best 
players for at least eight 
England matches a season, 
and promised not to set up 
their Anglo-Frencb. cup com- 
petition following their tem- 
porary withdrawal from the 
three year-old European 
Cup- 

The deal was widely seem 
as a- -victory for the, dobs, 
which have been fightinfo to 
wrest' more control of the 
sport from the RFU. How 
Morgan, chief executive of 


the Harlequins club in Lon- 
don. believes the agreement 
gives the clubs a platform on 
which they can build sus- 
tainable businesses. 

However, the deal has its 
opponents and it may be pre- 
mature to celebrate the end 
of the struggle for control of 

the game. There is still fierce 

opposition to any accommo- 
dation with the clubs. 

Fran Cotton, the British 
Lions coach and a popular 
figure within the game, has 
described the agreement as a 
"complete sell-out of our 
sport a small number of 
dub owners whose interest 
is only in their own personal 
commea-cial gain”. 
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In the last few days India has been much in the news. The nuclear tests carried out by 
the count! y have evoked strong reactions from across the world. 

Indian Industry - Oil - believe that these nuclear tests were carried out because of 
serious national security concerns, especially the nuclear environment in the region. Cll 
also believes that India’s commitment to national security and its international 
obligations and sensibilities have to be balanced. This is accepted by Indian leadership - 
political and industrial. 


Indian Industry, and the Cll, also believes that the international focus must remain on 
Economic! Opportunities and Economic Partnership. / 


India is a high-growth market opportunity. In the words of President Clinton - India has 
the larges t middle class in the world. Therefore, there is enormous purchasing power in 
the country and a steadily expanding market. 


aered for site 


Indian industry - Cll - has a message - a message that in every sector of the economy - 
agriculture, industry, services - there are huge opportunities for global business 
partnerships. Let’s build on this together. 


Cll has continuously reached out to the world of international 
to sustain! this effort in the future. 


business and is committed 
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ECONOMIC VISION 
200203 




A series of resource generation m^sures^ 
for capital expendit jre to fuel growth ' 

Comprehensive. Ac|ninistrative Befoirns to 
bring transparency jtn laws and regulations 

Substantial increase in- investment in ; 
infrastructure ' j 

Substantial outlayfbr Agriculture and • , 
modernisation of Agro-processing industry. . 

Special measures to promote and support 
SmalF businesses'-^ •’%* 


GDP Growth 

Agricuiture. 

Industry 

Services 

FDI 

Inflation 


9% 

4% 

15% 

7.5% 

US$30bn/year 

6% 


• New National Housing Policy tp prornote 
nationwide construction activity 7 ' . • -• 

• A National Informatics Policy i-to- be framed 
. to promote widespread use of IT . 

• Public Sector Reforms: RestruiSuring and 
- disinvestment 

• Transparent, nonTdisaetio^ary and non- ? 
discriminatory Foreign Inyestmeht Policy • 

• Special locus on Education, Literacy and 
informal education 


CONSENSUS ON 
ECONOMIC REFORM 


• “The time has come to insulate the nation’s 
economy as much as possible from the 
^ . i turmoir iri its democratic polity.” : 

v • . “We simply cannot afford to play politics 
with the nation’s economy anymore. This 
- : • indeed will be the real test of patriotism on 
. the economic front." 

Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
• •_ ; Prime Minister of India 

- “Ifthere is a broad national consensus that the 
^ legislative changes can and will lead to 
... ; improved business confidence, then .^-Congress 
v v party wil! support Such changes in Parliament” 

Sonia Gandhi 
President 
Indian National Congress 

; (Statements at CH Annual National Conference on 28* April 1998) 
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THE GLOBAL BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Infrastructure Development 

Telecom: US$20bn investment up to 2002 

Power: US$1 78bn investment by 2007 

Roads & 

Highways: US$40bn investment by 2007 
Ports: US$20bn investment by 201 2 

Urban infrastructure 

ri business and food processing and 


Potential market size: US$50bn 

Sourcing industrial components 

Joint Research & Development 

Co-operation in Software Development 

Mining and Mineral Processing 

Qi & Gas: exploration, supplies and 
services 

Technical Education and Trainin 
Civil Aviation 

Aircraft and parts / Airport equipment and 
services 

Chemical and Petrochemical Indust 


! Confederation of Indian Industry, 23 Institutional Area, Lodi Road, New Delhi 110 003 
Tel : 009 T 11 462 9994 ;\Fax: 0091 11 4633168 , Email: cu@co.cii.ernet.in, Internet: www.indianindustry.com 
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World leaders in 
search of a goal 


MAN IN THE NEWS PRESIDENT SUHARTO 

Trouble for the 
smiling general 

The Indonesian leader may need more than cunning to 
control the rioters in his kingdom, says Sander Thoenes 


What arc the leaders of the 
world's eight most powerful 
countries doing in Birmingham 
this weekend? And will their dis- 
cussions make any difference? 

Tony Blair, who is hosting this 
year's economic summit, has 
done his best tu cut out the waf- 
fle. to get the leaders to concen- 
trate on important business, to 
agree on something more than 
platitudes. This tune, the British 
prime minister has arranged that 
heads of government will meet 
on their own. without the usual 
sideshows for finance and foreign 
ministers. The agenda will be 
restricted to 3 few big issues, and 
the final communique - usually 
a rambling tnur d horizon. should 
be shorter. 

But is this enough to get the 
summits hack to what they set 
out to be - a meeting of minds on 
strategic economic questions? Or 
is it time to junk the whole 
process? 

As it happens, unforeseen 
developments have made this 
weekend's events seeui more sig- 
nificant than in the past. The cri- 
sis in Indonesia and the nuclear 
weapons race in south .Asia seem 
likely to dominate the discus- 
sions. though a united response 
is improbable. 

But. for all their urgency, 
events such as those in Asia are 
not the bread and butter of sum- 
mits. When the 07 process first 
started in the turbulent 1970s. 
world leaders showed that they 
were at least trying to do some- 
thing about the economic chaos 
around them. But since then 
much has changed. 

First, relative economic power 
has shifted. ft may be asked 
whether a global economic forum 
that excludes all Asian countries 
except Japan is sensible. For 
example, can the big issues on 
the agenda for tills summit - the 
Asian financial crisis, how to 
improve employability for work- 
ers. transnational crime and debt 
relief - be usefully discussed by 
G8 leaders alone? 

Monetary issues 

Moreover, with the advent or 
European monetary union, does 
‘the G7-G8 grouping make sense? 
Monetary issues will increasingly 
be addressed by the central 
banks of a de facto Group of 
Three <tfS. .Japan and Euroland/. 
Perhaps the larger grouping, 
with a heavy representation of 
European countries, is now 
•superfluous" 

The G7 process was. in any 
case, a phenomenon that came 
into being during the later stages 
of the Cold War. The Seven were 
the big allies in the struggle 
against communism. Now that 
Ihe the Berlin Wall has gone, it is 


sometimes said, simply adding 
Russia to the G7 is hardly 
enough to restore a sense or 
direction. Should the major pow- 
ers therefore abandon the whole 
process, and leave international 
meetings to bilateral or multilat- 
eral sessions as the need arises? 
Alternatively, should the regular 
gathering be either broadened or 
slimmed? Instead of eight, why 
not three, or 20? 

Genuine difference 

Abandoning the meetings 
would not be sensible. Jaw-jaw. 
even of an inconsequential sort, 
is better than the alternative. 
And. For all the cynicism, there 
have been summits that have 
m3de a genuine difference - 
Tokyo in 1993. for example, when 
the historic breakthrough in the 
Gatt negotiations was reached. 
Furthermore, the summits are a 
useful way for the rest of the 
world to remind an increasingly 
sceptical US public of its global 
leadership obligations. 

The membership of the regular 
meetings is a trickier question. A 
G3 would make little sense for 
discussions outside the realm of 
monetary policy. Fiscal policy 
remains a matter for national 
governments and legislatures. 
Exchange rate policy is mostly a 
matter for governments, rather 
than central banks. No European 
leader is yet in a position to 
speak for his continent on much 
else of substance. 

A G9 that included China 
might be worthwhile, but would 
raise legitimate questions, espe- 
cially in the US, about human 
rights. Anything bigger gets 
hopelessly unwieldy. And. 
though to outsiders the spectacle 
or a privileged group of big econ- 
omies looks anachronistically 
exclusive, it has one strong argu- 
ment in its favour. As the Asian 
crisis has proved, these are the 
countries that still dominate the 
world economy and have much 
the longest purses when a bail- I 
out is needed. 

So the answer is to stay with 
the current structure, for the ; 
good reason that there is not a 
better one. but improve on Mr 
Blair's reforms by focusing it 
even more narrowly. Slim down 
the supporting cast further, clear 
the agenda of ideological clutter 
let the leaders genuinely review 
the world economy and suggest 
ways of improving it 

One sign of this new commit- 
ment to businesslike behaviour 
would be for the leaders to 
express their communique con- 
cisely. with explicit goals and 
specific commitments. That 
would underline their claim to 
global leadership. 


I n 1966. Major General 
Suharto sent a wreath to 
the funeral of Arif Rachman 
Hakim, a student wbo had 
been killed in clashes with the 
palace guards of the then Presi- 
dent Sukarno. The killing 
whipped up popular support for 
the protesting students and 
allowed Mr Suharto, whose pub- 
lic stance earned him the nick- 
name or "the smiling general", to 
overthrow and replace Sukarno. 

Mr Suharto has yet to send a 
wre3th to the parents of the six 
students who were shot in a mys- 
terious incident on Tuesday, just 
as peaceful studeut protesters 
prepared to return to their cam- 
pus. Nor has any ambitious rival 
general. But the student killing 
has proved an eerie rerun of 1966. 
Except it is worse. 

Mr Suharto returned home to a 
burning capital yesterday. Many 
of the glass towers that bear tes- 
timony to his success in boosting 
the Indonesian economy stood 
shattered by stones. Shopping 
plazas that had reflected the 
I growing prosperity of his citizens 
' had been looted, or turned to 
blackened ruins, or both; more 
than 100 people had been burned 
to death inside one of them, 
bringing the total number killed 
in four days of rioting to more 
than 101 

U is worth remembering, at a 
time when images of protest and 
death haunt the world's screens, 
that Mr Suharto's rule has elic- 
ited praise in the past. In his 32 
years of rule, he has managed to 
bold together a country of 17.000 
islands, with a population of 
200m [the world's fourtb largest). 
He was instrumental in develop- 
ing the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (Aseanj. which is 
now a key regional body, and he 
opened up Indonesia to foreign 
investment and high economic 
growth. 

Before the past year’s economic 
collapse, growth in income per 
head had averaged 4.6 per cent 
since 1965, increasing per capita 
income from $270 to 81.080 (in 
1996 dollars/. What is more. 


T here was a story last year 
about a man who turned up 
at the gaming tables in Las 
Vegas for the first time. He 
won about $286,000, cashed in his 
chips and left. Winning streaks, he 
realised, do not go on forever and 
he had the sense to quit while his 
going was good. 

Why can’t politicians be more 
like that? Two examples come to 
mind this week. President Suharto 
of Indonesia and Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany operate in 
entirely different political systems, 
but have something in common; 
their great achievements seem to 
be behind them. The question is. 
how do they leave office? 


Lbough a small number of fami- 
lies close to the president have 
enriched themselves migfttly. a 
good deal of the growth has trick- 
led down to the farmers of the 
most populous islands of Java 
and Sumatra. 

Most of the symbols of Mr 
Suharto's economic success, the 
hospitals and schools, the roads 
and power stations, are still 
standing. Even in the midst of 
economic crisis most Indonesians 
are clearly better off now than 
they were when he swept to 
power. But few in Jakarta still 
use the honorary title bestowed 
on him by government propa- 
ganda. Father of Development 

Instead, the rioters and student 
protesters called him "King of 
Thieves". They set fire to cars 
(the Timor and the Bimantara) 
produced by his sons. They 
attacked the offices of his daugh- 
ter. who is both a minis ter in the 
cabinet and a prominent busi- 
nesswoman. They ravaged 
branches of the country 's largest 
bank. BCA. jointly owned by two 
of Mr Suharto s children and his 
friend and lifelong business part- 
ner. Liera Sioe Liong. one of the 
several prominent Chinese 
tycoons who have been closely 
linked to the president through- 
out his rime in office. 

So where did it all start to go 
wrong? In the west, people point 
to failed economic policies over 
man y years, leading to overbor- 
rowing by Indonesian companies 
and massive corruption (not least 
by Mr Suharto's own family). For 
Indonesians themselves, how- 
ever. Mr Suharto appeared to lose 
his aura of good fortune after the 
death of his wife in 1996. Her blue 
blood compensated for his peas- 
ant background. And it was she 
who held the family together 
Without her. Mr Suharto has 
appeared unable to control the 
business activities of his chil- 
dren. five of whom, plus a half 
brother, cousin and hundreds 
more have piggybacked on family 
ties to build a sprawling business 
empire itaat has become Mr 
Suharto's biggest liability. 


Korrupsie has become the term 
Indonesians use most often to 
describe his government. The 
president has appeared unable to 
keep it within politically accept- 
able limits or. it seems, to under- 
stand how much it is resented. 

That may help explain why 
foot soldiers, even crack troops, 
could be seen chatting away with 
looters. Even if the top brass, 
mostly hand picked generals who 
used to serve as his adjutants, 
appeared to remain loyal, their 
bold on the lower ranks seems 
tenuous. Numerous former aides 
have joined the opposition and 
yesterday a faction of Golkar, tile 
obedient political party he set up 
to dominate parliament, aban- 
doned ship as well. 

Mr Suharto still managed a 
wan smile when news of the riots 
reached him in Egypt- He is a 
proud military’ man and. if he 
keeps control or the army, 
he might just succeed in re- 
imposing order. But it looks 
unlikely. 

The military is only one of Mr 
Suharto's sources of support. 
Even his worst enemies praise 
his skills in the ancient Javanese 
art of political patronage and 
raanoeuvering. which have 
enabled him to take on the air of 
a pandiihu rntu. a wise tradi- 
tional ruler. “He is much more of 
a court-based king than a consti- 
tutional ruler." says Heather 
Sutherland of the University of 
Amsterdam. '’He regards himself 
as the saviour of the nation.” 

Rather like Boris Yeltsin. Mr 
Suharto is a master in the art of 
keeping friends and foes guess- 
ing. Few Indonesian or foreign 
observers knew with certainty 
why he appointed the whimsical 
B.J. Habibie as his vice-president, 
and his daughter and other cro- 
nies to his new cabinet, or why 
he wavered between co-operating 
with and cheating on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Food in eight 
months of negotiations over the 
economic crisis 

Even Indonesians were wrong- 
footed when Mr Suharto toyed 
with resigning earlier this week. 



“I could lead from behind." he 
said. "1 could become a pundita 
la sage]." To some, that 
suggested he was ready to step 
aside and take on the role of 
senior statesman, much like Leo 
Kwan Yew, former prime minis- 
ter of Singapore and now its 
senior minister. 

But the words may have been 
disingenuous. “There Is a tradi- 
tion among Javanese leaders to 
ask their followers. ’How would 
you feel if 1 stepped down?"' says 
Ong Hok Ham. a prominent his- 


They never can say goodbye 

Malcolm Rutherford on the leaders who fail to quit when the going is good 


You can be thrown out by the 
ballot box or by a revolution in the 
streets, depending on the 
prevailing political system. France 
sometimes tries to have it both 
ways: when President Charles de 
Gaulle stayed too long, there was 
an uprising, and he went. 

In Indonesia, if Mr Suharto goes, 
he would leave office in the same 
way that he entered it: after 
students’ riots and widespread 
violence lalbeit nothing yet on the 


scale of the slaughter that brought 
him to power). As the article above 
shows, between then and now. he 
initiated a great deal that was 
good. Why should such a man stay 
on until shrouded under a cloud of 
corruption and worse? 

Helmut Kohl Is arguably the most 
successful European politician of 
the second half of the 20th 
century. He has presided over the 
peaceful unification of Germany 
3nd contributed to the introduction 


of the European single currency. 
That much is clear. What is less so 
is what more there is for him to do. 
Yet he wants to stand for 
re-election in September. No one 
can know in advance what will 
happen - the German electoral 
system is complex - but there is a 
strong possibility he will lose. 

Both could argue that things 
would be much worse it they were 
to go: Mr Suharto might say the 
anarchy could grow: Mr Kohl that 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


India: turning point in nuclear arms race 


From r)r Scilla FMwnhy. 

Sir. Tiie reactions of the UK 
and other western governments 
to India’s nuclear tests could be 
more hones l and constructive. 
First, they could nut have been 
surprised hv the tests. For years 
the Indian ambassador iu 
Geneva. Arundhati Cihose. made 
herself extremely unpopular by 
saying repeatedly tu the confer- 
ence on disarmament that the 
five nuclear weapons states must 
abide by their undertakings, 
.made nearly 30 years ago. to 
make serious moves towards 
nuclear disarmament. She 
warned that if they do not do so. 
other nations could no longer be 
expected to continue to uphold 
their undertakings not to develop 
nuclear weapons. India had made 
no such undertakings. 

, ..Early last December, and again 


in March this year. Oxford 
Research Group organised 
in depth, off-the-record discus- 
sions between senior policy- 
makers of all the nuclear nations 
with Indian and Pakistani offi- 
cials. on precisely these issues. 
They had five days of talks with 
Ms Ghose and other very senior 
Indian military' and nuclear phys- 
icists. as well as an address from 
Juswant Singh, defence spokes- 
man for the BJP. 

Second, we need to recognise 
that this is a turning point. The 
choice is no longer bow many 
nuclear weapons we in the 
auclear dub have. The choice is 
quite starkly between arranging 
for the abolition of nuclear weap- 
ons and anticipating their prolif- 
eration to many other countries 
and non-state actors. Potential 
proliferators may now take their 


lead from India in using the very 
arguments which Britain and 
other nations have used, to jus- 
tify the development and posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons. 

There is now a constructive 
and powerful role open to the UK 
government. Britain could take 
the le3d in a carefully planned 
strategy to involve other nuclear 
nations in negotiations towards a 
multilateral agreement on steps 
towards global abolition of 
nuclear weapons. In the opinion 
of leading nuclear physicists, 
abolition is not only possible, it is 
also the only safe course for our 
future and it can be done safely. 

Scilla Elworthy. 
director, 

Oxford Research Group, 

51 Plantation Road. 

Oxford OX2 6JE. UK 


Only one basis for resolution of Cyprus problem 


From t \fr Afichalis Artaiiefcs. 

■ Sir. To the international com- 
munity and to us it is very' clear 
that the present de facta division 
v in Cyprus will not be prevented 
from becoming permanent by 
granting separate recognition to 
the Turkish Cypriots, nor by put- 
ting an end lo Cyprus's EU acces- 
sion process. 

Past efforts to promote a per- 
manent settlement to the prob- 
lem failed well before Rauf Denk- 
lash had raised these demands 
and because of his and Ankara's 
unwillingness 01 take account of 
the steadfast refusal of the inter- 
national community to recognise 
.the fait accompli that Turkey cre- 
ated in Cyprus by the use of mili- 
tary force. 

Therefore, contrary to Edward 


Mortimer's suggested therapy of 
separate recognition for the two 
communities ("Rethink on 
Cyprus". May 6) and to his belief 
that this is the "only possible 
basis", the Cyprus problem will 
be solved when Turkey takes the 
decision to abide by the rule of 
international law and respect the 
UN Security Council resolutions 
on Cyprus. 

It is because of these resolu- 
tions that the declaration of the 
so-called separate “state" in the 
Turkish-occupied area remains 
Unrecognised. 

Conforming with the UN reso- 
lutions is, incidentally, the very 
test which the International com- 
munity has Jong set Turkey and 
the one which it has consistently 
failed to satisfy. 


Turkey should not be encour- 
aged to try to bully the European 
Union into removing the precon- 
ditions which the latter has set 
for the development of tts own 
relations with the Union and 
which include Turkey's behav- 
iour in relation to Cyprus. 

No matter whaf some commen- 
tators say. In the end it will be in 
Turkey’s best interests to facili- 
tate a solution in Cyprus if its 
own aspirations for a closer rela- 
tion with the EU are to be real- 
ised. 

Micbalis Altai ides, 
high commissioner, 

Cyprus High Commission. 

93 Park Street. 

London W1Y 4ET, 

UK 


] No place for 
chauvinism 

From Mr Rcnato Corsetti. 

Sir. potrei scriverle in inglese 
ma non Io raccio di proposito. Ho 
appena letto i'articolo di Chris- 
tian Tyler sul Financial Times 
del J-5 aprile scorso ("Mother of 
all tongues"). 

La prego di informare il signor 
Tyler che. avendo letto il suo 
articolo e. quindi, quello che 
passa per la testa ad un inglese 
medio, cercbero' di non pariare 
piu' in inglese con qualsiasi 
straniero. 

Displace notare che un gior- 
naie. peraitro equilibrate come il 
Financial Times, dia spazio ad 
articoli sclovinistici come quello 
a cui mi rtferisco. 

Rena to Corsetti. 

Facolta' di Psicologia, 

Diparti men to PPSS, 

Via dei ftfarsi, 78. 

1-00185 Roma. 

Italia 

Making a hash 
of the euro 

From Mr Adrian Danson. 

Sir. My aged computer and 
primer have developed an irrita- 
ting interface problem, such that 
the £ sign is reproduced as ft. 
commonly known as hash. 

Then it came to me. Why not 
use the hash sign for the euro? 
This would receive the enthusias- 
tic support of most UK Conserva- 
tive MPs. 

Adrian Danson. 

38 Cumberland Road. 

Bromley, 

Kent BR2 0PQ, UK 



turtan. "8111 anyone who would 
dare tell him to step down will 
lose his head. So nobody docs." 

If Mr Suharto is indeed playing 
Javanese g antes in the midst of 
riots, it would be an extremely 
risky ploy. "Such remarks should 
weaken support for him in his 
inner circle." one diplomat says. 
“If the old man is not serious 
about his job. who is?" 

“f Suharto J is verv cunning." 
concludes Mrs Sutherland “But 
not clever enough tu realise 
things have gone ton far." 


the euro cotiki still be undermined. 
Obviously, neither could prove it. 

Three lessons apply to different 
systems. Quit while the going is 
good. Always try to groom a 
successor as. say. Margaret 
Thatcher did not. And try to have 
fixed terms for leaders If the 
Amencans had not introduced a 
two-term limit for the presidency. 
Ronald Reagan might have stood 
again in 1988. won the vote and 
then been found wanting in the 
job. Chancellor Kohl still has just 
about time to say that he will not 
be running in September and 
prepare the way for a successor. 
His good deeds are already 
recorded. 
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And reach 52,000 property 
decision makers. 
Contact 

Tina McGorman 
+44 0171 873 3252 

Fax +44 0171 873 3098 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


Mr $50bn versus the sheriff 


H as Bill Gates met 
his match? In 
Joel Klein, head 
of the US Justice 
Department’s antitrust dirt-, 
sion, the Microsoft magnate 
and world’s wealthiest citi- 
zen has come face to fa c e 
with Washington’s most 
powerful regulator. 

The two are in a standoff. 
With the Justice Department 

set to file a lawsuit charging 

Microsoft with conspiring to- 
limit competition in the soft- 
ware market, Microsoft on 
Thursday agreed to delay for 
four days delivery of its new 
Windows 98 program to PC 
manufacturers. Meanwhile, 
talks continue. For Ms part, 
Mr Klein agreed not to file 
suit until Monday , while dis- 
cussions went on. 

The outcome of these 
is far from dear, although 
some form of compromise 
now appears possible. The 
nature of such a compromise 
- whether it addresses broad 
structural issues concerning 
Microsoft's do minan t role in 
the computer industry, or is 
more narrowly focused on 
specific complaints against 
the company - will deter- - 
mine whether Mr Klein or. 
Mr Gates ts perceived as the 
winner. 

The combatants have very 
different backgrounds. Mr. 
Gates, 42, the son of a promi- 
nent Seattle family, grew up 
with the privileges of 
wealth. He attended an 
expensive prep school and 
went on to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Demonstrating, even 
then, a huge measure of self 
assurance, the young Mr 
Gates dropped his university 
studies at age 19 to farm the . 
fledgling software venture 
that would become Micro- ’ 
soft. Today, his shareholding - 
in the company gives him a : 
net worth of dose to $50bn. 

Mr si, is the son of 
postman who grew up in 
public housing in Queens. 
New York. His rise to power 
came through academic suc- 
cess, winning a scholarship 
to Columbia University and 
graduating from Harvard 
Law SchooL He has come a 
long way, but it is safe to 
say that his personal wealth 
does not approach that of Mr 


Louise Kehoe and Richard Wolffe on the differences and 
su.rpri.sing similarities between the men. battling it out over Microsoft 



Gates. . 

> In spite of their differing 
backgrounds, both have an 
anti-establishment streak. 
Mr Gates rejected the trap- 
pings of an Ivy League edu- 
cation to map his own path. 
He then took an the com- 
puter establishment - Inter- 
national Business Machines 
— to help create an industry 
that took computers out of 
glass-walled rooms and an to 
desktops. His stated goal 
was to give Everyman access 
to computer power. 

Mr Klein had an anti-es- 
tablishment background rep-, 
utation even as a young 


clerk for Lewis Powell, the 
.supreme court justice in the 
mid-1970s. According to 77x* 
. Brethren, Bob Woodward’s 
controversial book on the 
supreme court, Mr Klein 
became famous at the court 
for his “raised voice and 
wild gesticulations'*. 

Two decades later. Mr 

Klein's public manner is 

more polished and subdued. 
Before joining the Clinton 
administration, he embodied 
the archetypal Washington 
lawyer, forming his own 
firm and beco ming a visiting 
professor at Georgetown 
University. In fact, when be 


was nominated as antitrust 
chief, critics feared he would 
be weak. “We’ve got an anti- 
trust fellow here who rifts 
over and plays dead,” said 
Ernest Haltings, a Demo- 
cratic senator, at Mr Klein’s 

con fi rmation hearings. 

His reputation was shaped 
by the controversial decision 
last year to approve the 
$23bn merger of Bell Atlan- 
tic and Nynex, two regional 
telephone monopolies. That 
decision may come back to 
haunt him after thig week's 
announcement of the $57bn 
merger between two Baby 
Bells, SBC and Ameritech. 


But two years into his 
term at the Justice Depart- 
ment. Mr Klein has proved 
anything bat a walkover. 
Earlier this week he 
launched a suit to stop 
Rupert Murdoch's $l.lbn 
deal to sell his US satellite 
television business to a con- 
sortium of his rivals in the 
cable industry. Mr Klein 
turned bis fire on the entire 
cable industry, condemning 
it as “(me of the most power- 
ful and enduring monopolies 
in thic country”. 

Mr Klein was similarly 
opposed to the $9bn merger 
between Lockheed Martin 
and Nor thr op Grumman in 
March. After a decade of 
consolidation in defence, the 
antitrust rejection of the 
deal stunned the industry. 

Mr Gates has also 
matured. The brash young 
man who in his thirties 
would rudely ques- 

tions about his company or 
the software industry has 
adapted to his celebrity. 
Though be has not lost all 
his abrasiveness, he has 
nonetheless gone out of his 
way to explain how his idea 
of a “digital nervous system” 

— the combination of com- 
puting and c ommuni cation s 

- will become the engine of 
economic growth. 

While the rough edges 
may have worn away, both 
men are still steely in their 
determination. Mr Gates 
refuses to countenance gov- 
ernment regulation of his 
industry and is fighting 
tooth and nail to avoid any 
sanctions that might restrict 
Microsoft's ability to con- 
tinue to grow. His reftisal to 
waver may be his Achilles' 
heeL 

Building a consensus does 
not seem to be in his nature. 
He demands that, others see 
his point of view; he does 
not seek to persuade them. It 
is said within Microsoft that 
those who disagree with the 
boss dearly lack the infor- 
mation that otherwise would 
enable them to see the light. 

Ultra competitive, Mr 


Gates is determined to win 
any battle be takes on. The 
fight with the Justice 
Department will be no excep- 
tion. He will use whatever 
weapons be has. including 
raising the spectre of a broad 
economic turndown in the 
US if the Justice Department 
engages in battle. 

This weekend's talks will 
no doubt be as tough a nego- 
tiating session as Mr Klein's 
lieutenants will ever face. 
Mr Gates has one advantage. 
He has been there before. He 
emerged virtually unscathed 
from earlier antitrust 
charges brought by Mr 
Klein’s predecessor. 

But Mr Klein has one 
advantage of bis own over 
his rival- unlike Mb’ Gates, 
be Is a master of political 
manoeuvring. Even as a 
lowly clerk in the supreme 
court, he was known as a 
shrewd political player and 
for his ability to build con- 
sensus. At the Justice 
Department he is in the pro- 
cess cf establishing a new 
era of antitrust regulation. 

Mr Klein's scope is noth- 
ing if not ambitious. His 
de p art m ent is investigating 
the wave of alliances 
between US airlines, as well 
as tiie transatlantic alliance 
between British Airways and 
American Airlines. 

. The workload keeps 
mounting as the m e rger s roll 
in. His office is rnnaitoring 
the mega-merger between 
Citicorp and Travelers 
Group to form the world’s 
largest financial institution. 
A more likely candidate for 
action is the deal between 
WorldCom and MC3. which 
would create a dominant 
force in internet communica- 
tions. 

To those who suggest he 
may have too much an his 
plate, Mr Klein responds 
sharply. Resources are 
stretched, he admits, but 
that will not stop a vigorous 
investigation of aft the cases 
before him “Our first com- 
mitment is to protect US 
consumers,’' he says. Mr 
Gates makes exactly the 
same riaim This weekend’s 
negotiations will establish 
whether they can reach com- 
mon grnui>fl- 


Tension on the roof of the world 



' .o-ooa preparing 
| -- for 'tbiBr week' 
end’s Group of 
Eight meeting In 
Birmingham could have 
known what would hit them. 
When the government in 
New Delhi tested , five 
nuclear devices this week, it 
radically changed the 
nuclear balance across the 
Himalayas, with India - and 
maybe soon Pakistan - join- 
ing China as atomic powers. 

None of the Birmingham 
sommiteers, not even Bill 
Clinton, the US president, 
had any wanting. The Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency is 
being lambasted. Not only 
did it fail to predict the first 
set of nuclear tests on Mon- 
day. but it was also caught 
unawares by the second set 
cm Wednesday. 

It comes as no surprise 
then that the imm ediate 
response, of. the G8, apart 
from rhetorical condemna- 
tion, has been disarray. The 
US has imposed sanctions 
that effectively block multi- 
lateral aid from the World 
Bank as well as cut off bilat- 
eral aid and credit. Japan is 
set to cut its large assistance 
programme to India. France 
and Russia, using the same 
arguments they employ in 
the case of Iraq and its sus- 


India’s nuclear tests cquld unleash -a new arms race, says David Buchan 


pected- . weapons of mass . 
destruction, dislike sanc- 
tions as ineffective and coun- 
terproductive. The UK is 
also against sanctions on 
India, though a believer/ 
when it comes to Iraq. • 

Such an undisciplined 
response must gratify New . - 
Delhi, which may well have 
timed its. tests to catch the 
G8 on the hop. Certainly, the 
Indian tests are a brazen 
defiance of the near-total 
world consensus to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons technology. It is the first 
time since China set off a 
nuclear explosion in 1964 
that a country has openly 
declared itself an atomic 
weapons state. India has. 
thrown off the veil of ambi- 
guity it has worn' since 1974. 
when it detonated beneath 
the Rajasthan desert what It 
insisted was a “peaceful . 
nuclear explosion". 

There is an optimistic' sce- 
nario, which would not neo- 
essarily be damaged even if 
P akis tan disregarded current 
US efforts to stop it setting- 
off a matching unclear test 
of its own. This hope would - 
be that, having Shown their 
nuclear muscle, India and 
Pakistan would together 


sign the comprehensive test 
ban treaty. This would slow 
a nuclear aims race on the 
subcontinent, though per- 
haps not prevent it totally. 

: India, by its own procla- 
mation, might now be able 
to pursue nuclear weapon 
design through laboratory 
computer . simulations of 
very low-yield “subcritical” 
explosions permitted by the 
treaty. This appears to be 
why it has said it might con- 


by US-led sanctions, would 
feel itself falling further 
behind India in conventional 
military fo rce. It would thus 
become more reliant on a 
nuclear deterrent 
Across the Himalayas, 
China might react to 
week's tests, which New 
Delhi said were motivated 
chiefly by the “atmosphere 
of distrust” with Beijing. If 
China were to pull out of the 
test ban treaty and resume 


Tlils week’s Indian tests underline 
the need for a renewed push 
for nuclear disarmament, particularly 
V In regional trouble spots 


sitter. signing “some of the 
[treaty’s] undertakings’’. 
Pakistan has said in the past 
that It would sign the treaty 
if India did- V 
But tiie pessimists tear a 
Pakistan test might spur 
India -farther into an arms 
race that its Hindu national- 
ist government might 
believe: ft could, win. Pakis- 
tan, with ftp . smaller and 
weaker econotay hit harder 


testing, this could have a 
knock-on effect on its neigh- 
bour. Russia. Thus could the 
existing order unravel. 

One can argue that this 
order of nuclear arms con- 
trol had already bit its lim- 
its. Remember all those US- 
Soviet treaties with acro- 
nyms like ABM, INF and 
Salt, and the fanfare and 
relief with which they were 
greeted? Now the Start 2 


(Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty) is stuck in the Rus- 
sian Duma, and no one 
appears too concerned - not 
in Moscow, which now val- 
ues nuclear weapons more 
highly to counter America’s 
increased conventional supe- 
riority, and not even in 
Washington, which has cho- 
sen to annoy the Duma by 
giving greater priority to 
Nato enlargement. 

At the global level, the 
nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty has acquired 186 sig- 
natories. Almost all erf them 
have taken their obligations 
seriously, except perhaps 
Russia and China on the 
supplier side and Iraq and 
North Korea an the recipient 
side. But India, Pakistan and 
Israel remain as firmly out- 
side the non-proliferation 
tre a ty as ever. 

This week's Indian tests 
underline the need for a 
renewed push for nuclear 
disarmament particularly in 
regional trouble spots. The 
Middle East will remain 
unstable as long as Arab 
countries fed tempted tobal- 
ance Israel's nuclear arsenal 
with chemical weapons, if 
not nuclear ones. 

The new India-Pakistan- 


China nuclear -triangle has 
the potential to be far less 
stable than the old US- 
Russian balance. In the lat- 
ter, both sides developed 
doctrines that they did not 
plan to use nuclear weapons 

as bolts out of the blue, but 
in more or less gradual esca- 
lation after preliminary use 
of conventional force. Each 
side accepted that its vulner- 
ability to the other, provid- 
ing for “mutual assured 
destruction” (Mad), was not 
in fact mad but stabilising. 
After armed confrontation 
over Berlin and Cuba, both 
sides came to respect each 
other's interests. 

If India and Pakistan join 
China as nuclear weapons 
states, they may eventually 
come to a stable doctrine of 
deterrence. The trouble is 
that these three have vari- 
ous bitter, bilateral rivalries 
and territorial disputes, 
which could trigger serious 
incidents. These disputes 
focus on the Punjab (India 
and Pakistan) and the Hima- 
layas (India and China). 

True, Nato and the War- 
saw pact were at ideological 
odds. But their troops were 
never involved in regular 
border fikirmWhpc along the 
roof of the world in the 
Himalayas. 


Parsifal and 
the goalie 

Patrick Harverson reveals plans for a 
European soccer league for top dubs 


I t is codenamed Project 
Parsifal and Is a bomb 
that could one day 
explode under Euro- 
pean footbalL The project is 
a proposal for a new Euro- 
pean club competition. 
Under it, the likes of Ajax, 
Juventus, Barcelona and 
Liverpool could find them- 
selves playing each other 
regularly, week after week. 

The proposal is being put 
together by Media Partners, 
a Milan-based sports market- 
ing consultancy that advises 
the top Italian Seric A league 
on television contracts. The 
firm is proposing a midweek 
league made up of either 24 
or 32 clubs, which would be 
chosen partly on status and 
partly on merit. 

Under the scheme, a group 
of founder clubs would enjoy 
permanent membership of 
the league by virtue of their 
size and wealth - an idea 
that is anathema to those 
who believe European com- 
petition should be linked 
directly to clubs' perfor- 
mance in their domestic 
leagues. 

It would be the first hilly 
fledged pan-European 
league, in which all clubs 
play one another. More than 
that, it might one day make 
the arrangements of Euro- 
pean football, in which clubs 
can move up and down into 
different leagues, come to be 
more like the US system, 
which puts a premium on 
stability. B ut it woul d 
almost certainly provoke a 
battle royal with Europe’s 
existing football authorities. 

The money to back the 
league would come from 
broadcasters, financial insti- 
tutions and corporate spon- 
sors. The revenues generated 
far the participating teams 
would, the plan's proponents 
say, dwarf the amount dubs 
currently earn from the 
Champions League. Europe's 
(and the world's) premier 
club competition. This is a 
hybrid between a league and 
a knock-out competition (as 
is the World Cup), and is 
organised by Uefa, the conti- 
nent's governing body of 
footbalL 

In 199697, the Champions 
League generated £99m 
($165m) of revenues, of 
which £56m went to partici- 
pating dubs. While those fig- 
ures will have risen since 
then, because of the increase 
in the number of dubs in the 
competition from 16 to 24. 
Media Partners believes the 
dubs that take part should 
be earning modi more. “The 
way [the Champions League] 
is formatted today, it is an 
underperforming asset We 
believe we can do better,” 
says Rodolfo Hecht, the exec- 
utive masterminding the 
super league project at 
Media Partners. 

The firm hopes to com- 
plete its proposals this sum- 
mer before unveiling H pub- 
licly. What happens then is 
the question that could 
determine the ftiture of 
European club football in 
the next century. 

Will Parsifal first be pres- 
ented to Europe’s biggest 
dubs for their support, and 
will they take it seriously? If 
support is forthcoming, will 
the league be presented to 
Uefa as a fait accompli that 
it must accept or face the 
prospect of a breakaway by 
leading dubs? Or will Media 
Partners go to Uefa first, in 
the hope that it win approve 
Parsifal, thereby guarantee- 
ing the dubs' support? 


The firm may have aSready 

earned some tacit approval 

Silvio Berlusconi, the media 
magnate who owns AC 
Milan. pubUdy supports the 
idea of a super league and is 
likely to be aware of Media 
Partners’ plans. Other Ital- 
ian dubs are also believed to 

be supportive. 

Outside Italy several top 
dubs, among them Ajax of 
the Netherlands, Liverpool 
and Barcelona, are regarded 
as keen cm a super league 
that would provide a guaran- 
teed Dow of big money from 
regular European competi- 
tion. 

Others, however, appear 
more circumspect. Manches- 
ter United and Bayern 
Munich are thought to 
believe that any restructur- 
ing of Europe's elite club 
competition must have the 
backing of the governing 
body, and would not be will- 
ing to risk the expulsion 
from their national football 
associations that Uefa would 
almost certainly threaten if 
there were a breakaway. 

Yet if ft came to a fight 
between Uefa and the organ- 
isers of a breakaway compe- 
tition. the latter might win. 
James Dow. who co-authored 
the recent survey on Euro- 
pean football by accountants 
KPMG which predicted that 
a super league would be set 
up by 2002. says: “The Euro- 
pean Commission is likely to 
take a supportive view of 
anyone trying to form a new 
league. It would not be in 
favour of the football author- 
ities exercising a monopoly 
over the operation of 
events." 


M 


r Hecht of 
Media Partners 
believes the 
tide is turning 
against the traditional struc- 
ture of football in Europe, 
which favours unpredictabil- 
ity and movement between 
leagues over the US fran- 
chise model, which is based 
upon stability and financial 
security. 

He says: “If you look gt 
the structure in Europe, itds 
designed for amateur sport. 
It's fun to go up and down 
and be relegated and go in 
and out of European cope. 
Until you invest £40m in sal- 
aries - then it’s not such 
great fun." 

Yet Jurgen Lenz, president 
of Team Marketing, the com- 
pany that runs flip Champi- 
ons League for Uefa, argute 
that no club should have fise 
automatic right to play in 
Europe's elite competition. - 

It seems increasingly 
likely, however, that more 
commercially driven forces 
will determine the future 
shape of European footbalL 
With more big clubs pursu- 
ing stock market flo ta tions, 
the pressures on them to 
achieve sustainable commer- 
cial, as well as footballing, 
success are intensifying. 
“You have to start, by 
looking at who is driving the 
process [of change] and the 
driver is the financial Insti- 
tutions," says Mr Lenz. 

Mr Dow at KPMG agrees 
and believes momentum 
building behind the cre a tion 
of a super league is Unstop- 
pable. “The most compelling 
force is the number of clubs 
coming to the stock market 
As soon as you have inves- 
tors to be satisfied, you have 
a requirement to marimigg 
your profit. It is the stock 
market flotations that make 
a super league inevitable.” 


rank - Francis 

H Albert - Sinatra, 
who died yesterday 
at the age of 82, 
the greatest popular 
sr of the 20th century 
t least three counts. 
i helped to create a new 
i of popular music that 

e down, barri- 

Euad paved the way for 
global triumph of rock, 
ook personal popularity 
pw heights as the first 
ir to be mobbed and to 
i young girts screaming 
swooning at bis «m- 
s. And he was among 
Srst to use his popular- 
is a sliver as a sprtng- 
d to a successful career 
l Hollywood actor. In 
he won ah Oscar for his 
tnnance in' Atm Bere to 

rity - • 

row in a frenzied per- 
I life, which ineorpo- 
L fiery marriages, wen 
liefsed affairs and 
ours of Mafia connec- 
^ and you have a media- 
tpulated personality 
was one of the most 
irated figures of his age. 
e dark cloud over his 
tation, which ca me 
; constantly to haunt 
was his reputed finks 
the Mafia. As a yonth, 
tra was small and spin- 
rad he foiled his wax^ 


OBITUARY FRANK SINATRA 



curtain for an idol 


time medical board. -He - 
admired strong, powerful 
men and, with* his Ital ian 
background, it was almost 
inevitable that the Mafia 
should take an interest to 
the young singer. Sinatra 
owned hotels and casinos in 
Nevada that were used by 
Mafia bosses, and his rela- 
tionship with Chicago capo 
Sam Giancana attracted the 
interest of FBI agents j_- 
A committed Democrat, 
before he became an equally 
enthusiastic Re publ ican, 
Sinatra was an active sup- 
porter of John Kennedy's 
bid for the presidency to 
1962. The Mafia put. money 
into the Kennedy c ampaign 
to the hope that Sinatra 
might be persuaded . to 
demand favours from the 
new president. But the 
apptontmtat of Bobby Kenn- 
edy as attorney-general 

SCTppered tbeirfahs- 
Sinatra's popularity was ' 
only temporarily harmed by 
the Mafia rumours, as -well 
as by his explosive tempera, 
meat, which involved Mm fa 
pinny public &9CBS. In later 


fife he greatiy i^Jioved hre 
reputation with charitable 
works- and Ronald Reagan, 
the forma president, gave 
him the. Medal trf Freedom, 
tiie nation’s highest honour 
to a civilian. 

His ofay rival to the early 
years was BingCrosby, and 
it is ffttingtiirt ft was at a 
Crosby' co n cert In his home 
state of New Jersey in-1938 
that Stotira was inspired to 
quit Ids job as a" sports 
reporter and commit himself 
to staging: His early career 
was in tbe blg bands of 
Harry ‘ James and Tommy 
Dorsey, mid Ms voice, amd- 
lifluoiis ' baritone, helped 
project the vocalist from 
just a -metober erf the band 
into tbfl umtii attraction- In 
the first ever 'pop chart, pub- 
lished hr Bfftboard to 1940, 
It was a- Frank Sinatra song, 
TU. ' never smile again, that 
made Number One. < - 
“ By 1948 Sinatra was a solo 
artist, making regular radio 
appearances and hit records: 
the shy; vulnerable, unso- 
phisticated kH with Italian 
charisma bad become the 


: first pop idoL But even then 
fans were fickle, and bad 

publicity about his personal 
fife in those decorous days 
threatened Sinatra's career. 
He relaunched himself as an 
actor and, after g aining the 
Oscar, never looked back. 

Sinatra was lucky in his 
timing. He was on hand as 
the big hand era made way 
for the solo singer, and he 
was at his vocal peak as the 
LP revolutionised pop 
music. His golden age was 
the decade from 1954 when, 
mostly to arrangements by 
Nelson Riddle, be immortal- 
ised the great American 
20 th century song books, 
written by the genius of Por- 
ter. Gershwin, Rodgers and 
Hart and others. 

Starting In 1954 with 
Songs for Young Lovers , 
these albums became essen- 
tial listening. Sinatra’s 
superb phrasing, the ability 
to persuade listeners that he 
was singing just for them, 
gave the songs more sophis- 
tication and relevance than 
they sometimes deserved. 
Sinatra acknowledged that 


the emotional intensity in 
his voice owed much to Bil- 
lie Holiday, but a shrewd 
choice of material and 
album packaging projected 
S i n a t ra a$ the m an apart, 
waiting in bis lonely room 
by a telephone that never 
rang. It was the first nntide 
aimed to comfort the alien- 
ated young. 

In the 1960s and 1970s 
Sinatra was sidelined by 
rock music, which he bit- 
terly attacked. He concen- 
trated on jazzy arrange- 
ments of the classic songs, 
working with snch greats as 
Basie, Ellington and Ella 
Fitzgerald. He had the odd 
hit hot increasingly devoted 
himself to concerts and 
filmc, cultivating the image 
at a raunchy, free-wheeling 
re negade with his Rat Pack, 
a bunch of ageing playboys. 
It was an image at odds 
with his earlier conmtitment 
to liberal causes, bat found 
its indelible manifestation 
in My Way, a song of 1969, 
which became the anthem 
for the rest of his career. 

This career became ever 


longer as, after each retire- 
ment Sinatra was lured 
back for yet another con- 
cert, another tour. He was 
performing into his late 70s. 
bis voice a shadow of its for- 
mer glory but with the 
phrasing still immaculate 
and his very presence 
enough to send the audience 
into raptures. 

Sinatra mellowed in time 
and became an American 
institution, ms career was a 
strange mixture of vicissi- 
tude and permanence. There 
were the ups and downs of 
his personal life; the move 
from Democratic party sym- 
pathiser to Reagan friend; 
the flirtation with low life 
and casinos set against 
nmth charitable giving; the 
successful film career to 
which he usually played 
tough, non-singing charac- 
ters to contrast to his con- 
stant turning. 

But throughout there was 
a total commitment to the 
well crafted tune, to which 
the words were as crucial as 
the melody. He kept such 
music alive through the 
coming of the age erf rock 
music. It will be fondly 
remembered and sung, 
thanks to Sinatra. 


Antony Thomcroft 
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WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


By Gary Head 


Civil strife In Indonesia sent 
coffee futures soaring 
Initially on the London 
International Financial 
Futures and Options 
Exchange yesterday, where 
the July contract broke 
■’through the £2,000 a tonne 
■barrier and reached $2,130 - 
its highest point since June 
4 1997 - within two minutes 
of opening for business. 

But it was a rollercoaster 
ride for coffee traders, as the 
July contract collapsed and 
lost £150 in the afternoon 
session, finally closing at 
$1,880, a $100 loss an the 
day. 

Volumes were higher than 
of late, with a total of 9,471 
lots. Specialists said 
speculators had taken 
advantage of the news horn 
Indonesia as had trade 
sellers, and the uneven day 
owed little to fundamental 
factors. 

' Cocoa fixtures also moved 
to a new high on Liffe. the 
July contract touching £1.165 
a tonne, though it (dosed at 
£1056. a £6 gain. 

Traders reported that 
there were strong indicat- 
ions of a growing boll 
market, with buyers enter- 
ing the fray whenever the 
price dipped. 

Palladium spiked to a new 
record high, the London 
“fix" of $392 per troy 
ounce prompted by fur- 
ther speculative interest 
in the bureaucratic 
delays in exports from 
Russia. 

Indonesia Jitters also 
reverberated into gold 
prices; the London morning 
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the" broke through $300, to 
$3QSL30 per troy ounce, but 
retreated in the afternoon to 
$300.90. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange three-months tin 
reached a one-year high of 
$5,930 a tonne, though it 
closed at $5,870, $100 

higher. 

Oil prices marked time, in 
the absence of any 
fundamental news. 

In later trading on the 
International Petroleum 
Exchange Brent blend for 
July was $14.61 a barrel, 11 
cents lower. 

With US crude oil stocks 
now at their highest level 
(some 343m barrels) since 
1993, the horizon is for more 
of the same in the short 
term. 

So far this year Brent has 
averaged $14.50 a barrel, 
against $19.30 in 1997, and 
$1890 in 1996. 
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Focus turns on Federal Reserve 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Jeremy Grant to London and 
John Labate to New Yoft 

European bond markets 
drifted Iowa-, tracking over- 
night falls in US Treasuries, 
ahead of the US Federal 
Reserve policy meeting next 
week and U K eco nomic data. 

US TREASURIES rose by 
midday cm a stranger dollar. 

The benchmark 30-year long 
bond had climbed 4 to 102£, 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


sending the - yield lower to 
5JG9. 

The 10 year note rose A to 
m, to yield 5.675 .per cent, 
while the two year note 
inched & to 100&, to yield 
5.606 per cent 

UK GILTS broke through 
key support at around 107.80, 
with the June 10-year future 
settling 0.40 basis points 
lower at 107.54. Volume con- 
tinued to be heavy, with 
90,000 contracts traded. 
Yields were up by 5-6 basis 


points across the curve, 
mainly due to weaker over- 
seas markets. 

Analysts expect April 
retail prices, released on 
Tuesday, to reflect continu- 
ing strength In the consumer 
economy but most discount 
an early rise in interest 
rates. 

“Rates probably have 
peaked but ifs going to be a 
bumpy ride over the next 
few months. Bank (of 
England) meetings are going 

US INTEREST RATES 


to jangle people’s nerves," 
said Jonathan Loynes, UK 
economist at HSBC. 

In the market, the 
spread over bunds widened 
to 106 basis points from 102. 

GERMAN BUNDS were 
lower In light volume with 
the market shifting its focus 
from domestic interest rate 
Issues to next week's Fed 
meeting. 

The June bund futures 
contract settled at 106.71, 
down 0.18 basis points. 
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CURRENCIES & MONEY 


Yen falls 


MARKETS REPORT 

By Simon Kuper 

The yen slid further 
yesterday on signs that it 
would receive little help 
from this weekend's Group 
of Eight summit in Birming- 
ham, the UK. 

This is partly because 
presidents and prime minis- 
ters will dominate the sum- 
mit. and they tend to steer 
clear of financial markets. 
Furthermore, the US has dis- 
associated itself from 
Japan's recent Interventions 
for the yen 

The political crisis in 
Inr'jnesia also continued to 
undermine the yen yester- 
day. But most currencies 
were quiet, as the market 
awaited the GS summit and 
Tuesday's crucial meeting of 
the Federal Reserve's open 
market committee. 

In late US trading the dol- 
lar was Y0.3 stronger against 
the yen at Y 134.4. Against 
the D-Mark, the dollar rose 
0.8 pfennigs to DM1.7865. 


However, an unexpected 0.7 
per cent jump in Portuguese 
consumer prices for April 
suggested that inflation pres- 
sures in peripheral European 
countries might push rates 
in the future Euro-zone 

higher. 

The Czech koruna contin- 
ued to rise, although ana- 
lysts warned that jitters 
ahead of next month's gen- 
eral elections could soon 
prompt a sell-off. The Norwe- 
gian krone fell from 
NKT4.192 to NKr4J302 against 

■ POUND IN NEW YORK 
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the D-Mark, a new - 1 0 -month 
low,: after Norway’s revised 
budget was seen as doing 
little to stop the economy 
from overheating. 

The market upgraded its 
forecast of UK* rate rises 
again. Short sterling futures 
contracts dropped for the 
third day running, with the 
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September 1999 contract fall- 
ing 6 : basis points. The 
money market is now pric- 
ing in a very high chance of 
another rise in base rates, 
and expects rates to foil 
below their present 7.25 per 
cent only at the start of 1999. 

■ The most the G8 commu- 
nique might say about cur- 
rencies is that the US shares 
Japan’s concern about the 
weak yen, predicts Philippa 
Malmgren, currency strate- 
gist at Bankers Trust in Lon- 
don. who talks often to 
Washington and Tokyo offi- 
cials. 

The US is not about to 
support intervention for the 

Japanese currency, she says. 
That' is because Robert 
Rubin, US treasury secre- 
tary. is keener on helping 
the bond market by keeping 
the dollar strong than on 
pleasing Tokyo by letting 
the yen rise. 

The US believes that the 
yen will recover only when 
the Japanese economy 
comes to life. According to 
Ms Malmgren, Mr Rubin 
accepts that Tokyo will do 
nothing more for oow to 
make that happen. She says 
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the Yl6.000bn stimulus pack- 
age that Japan revealed In 
April was the last in a string 
of packages. Tokyo will wait 
to see their effects before it 
tries anything else. 

Ms Malmgren adds that 
Japan's will to intervene is 
also diminishing. "Only one 
part of the Japanese govern- 
ment supports an Interven- 
tion policy at all, and that’s 
the ministry of finance.” 
However, Ms Malmgren is 
only a moderate yen bean "If 
the yen falls through Y135, 
the level the finance minis- 
try wants to defend. I still 
think they will draw a new 
line in the sand at Y140." 

Carl Weinberg, chief econ- 
omist at High Frequency 
Economics in New York, 
foresees another problem far 
the yen: the season far Japa- 
nese company reports has 
begun. A run of bed reports 
will hurt the Nikkei and the 
currency, he says. The Indo- 
nesian crisis could also dam- 
age the yen, even though the 
country , plays a minute role 
in regional trade. "The fact 
that people think that Indon- 
esia's important makes it 
Important,” says Mr Wein- 
berg. 
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98210 

81150 

6720 

51791 

Oec 

97.960 

97.950 

-0010 

97090 

97030 

1029 

28452 

ter 

97070 

97.850 

-0010 

97080 

97040 

1249 

10859 

■ THRS MONTH HJROTtX FUTURES (LFFEJ TlOOm podiG of HWK> 




Open 

Set! price 

Orange 

felh 

low 

ESI «0l 

Open tat 

Jm 


9141 

+003 


. 

0 

nta 

Sep 


9143 

+003 

- 


0 

tVB 

Dec 

- 

9141 

+003 

- 


0 

Bril 


’ UK tocm riso toattd 01 API 


■ TWEE MONTH EURO FUTURES (LITE) EcuTm pants o( 100% 



Open 

Sett price 

Change 

■ n-t 

nqjn 

LOW 

Era nt 

opm u. 

Jun 

96745 

95.760 

. 

96750 

96745 

387 

12442 

Sep 

95.790 

96780 

-0.010 

96790 

96775 

38 

17587 

Dec 

96880 

86900 

• 

96900 

06880 

8 

7154 

Ms 

- 

95000 


- 

- 

0 

5187 




CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

-• Marts ' BRf- -m m •* K "t 


■ 1WS MONTH EOROOOllAB (IUM) Sim pokrit el 100% 




Beigwn. PB? 

Dennrte (DR) 

Franca <FFn 

Germany pH) 


Neondanta (ffl PS1-..337S 
Norway fNKr) J9.11 ftOK 

Portugal (Es) 20.14 3.717 

SpMn (Ptaj 2401 4.488 

Sweden (SO) 4700 8765 

Swtzoland (SFrj 2402 4081 

UK (Q -5009 1105 

Cairwi^ (CS) 25.34 4077 

USA ® 36-76 9.784 

Japan (T) 27.41 5060 

Ear 4864 7001 

Data bBH. Fmra fbb, tamp* Am. ft ! 


' 2836 ' 4060 
1103 269.0 

1203 3050 
4002 1025 

1000 2583 

842B 1838 

■3-728 9891 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

May *5- Ecu an ' Bam Orange * +/- ta» % apraatf Mr. 

raw*- agarau Ecu on day im raw v weakest la 


*9.11. 

1063 

7082 

'2080 

004V 


2082’ 

••.m - 

2430 

'2020 

1004 

1079 

0020 

1038 

1036 

179.1 

1006 

20.14 

3.717 

1274 

0076 

0087 

9624 

1.100. 

4.101 

100 

ipm 

4040 

0011 

0036 

0795 

0548 

73.46 

0496 

2401 

4.488 

3052 

1.178 

0.4S7 

11K 

1028 

4061 

1207 

100 

5.119 

0080 

0408 

0060 

0861 

8808 

-Q59B 

47250 

1767 

7.721 

2002 

0013 

2270 

2004 

9073 

2350 

1950 

10 

1014 

0733 

1074 

1092 

1763 

1.169 

2402 

4081 

4034 

1.203 

0477 

1186 

.1056 

5054 

1230 

1021 

6225 

1 

0414 

0079 

0875 

9053 

0611 

-5009 

1105 

9.738 

2.903 

1.151 

2862 

3271 

-1200 

2974 

0480 

1201 

2413 

1 

2064 

1029 

2185 

1474 

2634 

4077 

4.119 

1028 

0487 

1211 

1084 

5.1 B0 

1250 

1042 

63® 

1.021 

0423 

1 

0689 

9243 

O0» 

36.76 

6.784 

5075 

1J81 

0.7D6 

1756 

2008 

7485 

1820 

1510 

7.738 

1.481 

0.614 

1451 

1 

134.1 

0001 

27.41 

6060 

4.456 

1028 

OSZ7 

1310 

1497 

6083 

138.1 

1127 

5.772 

7.105 

0458 

1082 

0748 

100 

0075 

40.64 

7001 

6.606 

1.970 

0.781 

1942 

?9JIJ 

8276 

201.8 

167.1 

8056 

1.887 

0073 

1.804 

1.106 

1480 

T 


1 fan* «r ». Brigm Fwt ft fen* 1* and 1 


■ M8AHK FUTURES (WM> DM 125.000 per DM 

Open UfeSI Bange . Mgh 
jun 00634 00623 -00010 00621 

Sap 15650 85650 -0.0011 8509 


■ JAPANESE YEN FUTURES 0MQ ftn 125ra per Yen 100 


Um " Eat ft Dpen«L 


85650 05650 -0.0011 85060 05650 

05700 - 


M 5HISS FRANC FUTURES {PAD SFt 12SJ00 per SFf 


Jun 

06778 

0.6764 

-0.0015 

0 0786 

Sen 

06834 

00838 

-00010 

06838 

Ok 

- 

06920 

- 

06930 



Open 

law 

dranm 

tflga 

Low 

Eat *ol 

Open ML 

Ja 

0.750 

07488 

-00013 

07487 

07484 

14.168 

89496 

Sep 

0.7583 

07583 

-00018 

07591 

07S83 

218 

2589 

Ok 

- 

07682 

- 

- 

- 

12 

294 

■ 5TEBLMBRI1«E5 6MM) £62500 perl 





Jun 

16284 

16282 

-00022 

10284 

10252 

13,447 

41791 

sew 

10244 

■16190 

-00028 

1.6190 

1.6190 

100 

870 

Ok 

- 

10100 

- 

- 

10100 

12 

152 


NON ERM MEMBERS 

UK 0053644 O077E7 -0.004171 372 -4.01 

Ea atari ran ad ^ m Empft Omauai CmbcId oa a BHami «akt raenan Fmafti 1099 n 
kr Em 1 poft tata tafti ■ uwta^tagm rime w nan UMeen ft toftrit aa pmmqe 
dri nuwtaiMi ataairftataBdEcactaMinifct lamaor-ft w airt o ia wmaa pwoiii 
detaea id ■■ Eunoicyli ratal ft (ft k Eo Otari ft i7OTC Sfetag anpearad hm OK 1 sots tbtam 
|tad 8W 6 Pont Rtaral ay ». Ota onui fts ackft ftsraol criotad ty rie nranaa liras. 


■ nmADaJHA SEES OPTIONS £31^0 fco* per pouXD 



Open 

Latod 

Change 

High 

Low 

Era wi 

0pm tat 

Jtn 

9406 

9407 

- 

9408 

9406 

38088 

450070 

Sap 

9*28 

9423 

+001 

9407 

9*22 

57478 

446.181 

Ok 

S4.T7 

94.15 

+001 

9*15 

94.14 

76034 

3757*1 

■ US TREA5URY BtL FUTURES (MW Sin per 100% 




Jun 

94-94 

9402 

_ 

9*94 

94 93 

221 

2,032 

Sep 

8402 

9400 

♦001 

94.92 

9*89 

42 

1008 

0« 

- 

9400 

- 

- 

- 

1 

38 


M Don totacto kirab preMaa ft 


■ HMQMABK flPTHMS IlfFQ 0M1« pntta at 100% 

Stria CALLS 

tax May Jtn Ju) Sep 

66375 0 8010 


tey 

Jmi 

CALLS - 

JUF 

Sep 

May 

PUTS 

Jen Jtd 

Sap 

0 

0.010 



0050 

0060 


0 

0.005 

0010 

0010 

0 175 

11B0 0355 

0355 

0 

0 



1300 

0000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0425 

0.425 0095 

0065 


Strike 

Price 

tey 

— CALLS 
Jus 

01 

tey 

— PUTS 
Jui 

01 

1030 

129 

103 

174 

125 

141 

2 0B 

1040 

KB 

152 

101 

195 

168 

252 

1050 

- 

052' 

196 

1.89 

2G6 

306 


sdkfstod.CtamPiatift.Pm daft a» m. total UXSWiiajZEd 


96760 0 0 0 0 0 425 0425 00) 

Es. «ii and. Cta 221B pus Srtfi. hmu den ftn kL Cato I77ail Pirn «5B11B 
■ EURO SWISS FHWC OPIUMS IlfFQ Sfr IrapoWs id 100% 

Strta CALLS PUTS 

Pnw Jtai Sep Dec Jmi Sep 

98500 aa» 0055 0055 8140 0375 

99626 0 8245 

Ea vd Kto. cm a nn a n+m ftt mm u. cm josgb pib year 


■ GUROURA OPTIOKS (UFFE) LI OOOm pome of 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


area 


- CALLS - 



— pore - 


Free 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

Sep 

Dec 

95125 

1125 



0040 



05250 

B537S 

0060 

acao 

1480 

1650 

1100 

1195 

1020 

1020 


ft* is Dear- 7 daw Ora raw Six One 

light note motto monitB raaga : year 

savr* ~: n m n a:g s-s. 

Sar : S--S 3:5 «:«• : 

UftaflLrirfcA 71 - 7 TU-Tli 7i-7S- ni-7i W - 7i 7ft - 7* 
Decani MuM *»» 7i - 71 7ft - 7£ 

1 at rtertan ft* lag IwftO nfe7MpgteHtanNwS.T997 

Up B 1 1-3 3-6 80 M2 

Bnnlfa nraiil BnlBl8 nWtHh3 MflUlta 

Oats pi Tax dep- (£100.000) 4 -60 60 . 60S 635 - 

■JSfSmmTrSSS MW Fftta NtataftAt. 38 

«8 ■ ft aim s*ta»« snw ftnota nto to pe« w i. 
^ TmEtmli 1 vTl-te Ftem tern B» Fft »c tan ft 1. 10» 


- month srattaG ronwes (urq esoojm pofcm oi 100 % 

Open Sett price Orange H# Law Eat «i Open lot 

92.490 92000 92000 92490 10107 171617 

92090 92080 -0020 92010 92070 20092 108425 

92.730 92.720 -8030 92760 02.720 20725 121907 

- 92010 92000 -8030 02040 92890 2571 D 99424 

93110 93.090 -8040 93130 93090 9650 78016 

I M tPl. M Qpoi tatoft Dgi kt to (ntata ft. 


■ SHOUT STEBUM PPHOHS (UTQ 2500000 potatll 100% 

58ft ■■ ■ ■ CM10 PUTS 

Price JB Gap Dec Jun Sep 

B262S 8010 8135 

92791 8005 0040 0140 0259 8210 

92S7S 0 3375 

EM. IN BU, Cta MU Mi 8792. Pntaa iftk tata kL Cta 405B57 PM 2934D3 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Era <* B*i Crib 77C PUS 1500 petal ft! man to. cta um* Pus 2M0BJ 
■ RflLAlMPIIA SE MUUflUS OPTIONS DM62500 (S per DM) 


Adam ft Con^ony 7J25 
Alsd ktai Bardi (G81 725 
•Henry Anabartwr 725 
Banco BBbaoVtraya 725 
Bank ol Cyprus 725 
Barked taebm 7 2> 
Benkoitafa 729 

Bank d Sccdsnd 725 
Barctays Bar* 725 
BiU Bk d Mti Esei 70S 
•BRMnSdpkySCoLN 725 
CttbarkMA 725 

Oydestae Bank 725 
Ua Owperative Bank725 
Cotta OCo 725 

OypnjBPaputorSaik 725 
Quican Lamie 725 


Exeter Trud Untad 825 
nianxd O Gen Bank B OO 
•Robert Renting A Co 7 25 
•GdnneesMahon 725 
HabbBartLAGZdcti725 
•Harems Sank 725 
HerdaUe S Gen kwBk.725 
8 HoaieACo 725 
Hongkong 8 Shan^a 725 
InvBStecBar* IUK| LW725 
Jufen Hodge Bark 725 
•laapoki Jnsaui A Sons 725 
Lloyds Bark 725 

k&tandBank 725 

NBlWesJminetef 725 
•Roe Bnuhtm: 729 

Royal BkdSCoBand 725 
Scodak warns Bark 725 


•StagerS FnerSandar 725 
•Strata 6 Wtoarreon 725 
Sun Bank 725 

TSB 725 

IMtod Bank d Kuwal 725 
UnnyTrusl Bank Pic 725 
WMeamy Lakfew 725 
YorishnBark 725 

• Memoen d London 
bwesanem Barddng 
AssoctaW n 
ta odnmskanon 


STM 

Price 

May 

— CALLS — 
Jun 

Jiri 

May 

“ PUIS — 
Jui 

Jui 

1500 

127 

069 

196 

003 

138 

158 

n cue 

006 

143 

071 

129 

162 

182 

0570 

001 

025 

151 

0.73 

004 

1.12 


Prmna ft's wL Q* ct pbc B 7 taw fti w<n w.. Cade IdJPSPiB O.IB 


■ OTffiR CURRENCIES 

May 15 t S 

Crecn Rp 52. 71 93 - 528104 323630 - 324050 
Itagay 30012 ■ 341525 210750 ■ 218790 
kan 488810 - 488740 3000 00 ■ 300800 
Run* 04981 - 84989 0 3058 - 03061 

Pen 40247 - 40316 28390 - 20420 

AM 50549 - 50554 14100 - 34150 

Rush 100648 - 180707 61785 - 61795 

UAL 59832 - 59859 16729 - 3 6730 


FT BADE to WORLD C HfflP IC P 

Ttae FT toade to World Cwrendet trade 
can be hand on the Campenln and 
Rnance page in Mon&fa edHtat 


HNANCIAL TIMES 

FINANCIAL TIMES 


The FT can help you reach additional business 
readers in France. Our link with the French business 
newspaper, Les Echos, gives you a unique 
recruitinent advertising opportunity to capitalise on 
the FTs European readersltip and to further target the 
French business world. For information on rates and 
further details please telephone: 

Toby Finden-Crofts on +44 17 1 873 4027 


Financial Times Surveys 

Foreign Exchange Survey 

Friday June 5 

If you wish to advertise in this year’s 
Forex Survey please contact: 

Ben Bonney-James on: 

Teh +44 171 873 4015 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

No FT, no comment. 
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financiax. times ■ weekend mav lX *Wm 


'••* •*>*«!*£« 
; -1 #; 


UNIT TRUSTS 


' .v-M?; 




WMBB AND LOSES 


mR'CHEONERi lEtt Scbrodar Seotd 

BasmCaftai Srowtft 1702 u»j 

Ro^Undon European Growth 1,834 „ * 

Bariqj German 1 Growth • .. 1.6Z7 ia» 1 /V\ . — 


TDPHVEUVER3VEARS 
twesco European Growfii 
ftoWtarlKSmdfcrCw - 
brescoBnpeai SnttCbr 


- .krinsooF^ 

; 2718 - 3000 L 

’Z87 ? : . i 
2JS3Z •■_!- 


hnacoBAdpaan Growth 

13*0 

A 

. Handmade Ban Sal Gt Ax R 

2.002 

Drentoer RCM European Special 1337 

“ — V 

Jntanoa Ay SaferGroMh 

2471' 

BOTTOM FIVE OTBH YEAR 


BOO % — 

BOTTOM HVE 0»5 3 TEARS ' 


HSBC Stagepore & Ntotoyaian Gto 

378 

\ 

aM, \- 0W Mutual ThaiaKl A cc ; . 

215 

fUafflyASBU* _ 

405 

4QO \ 

/ A,. Saw A Pmpar Kma 

257 

ffritoderCeurf 

406 


^ SdifesrSto 

27 J 

Saw & Prosper Korea ' "■ 

430 

200 

.1 i • ■ • - • Raring Korew 

..312 

Sfere&RroepvGttSexp 

43S 

Hay 1997 

38 May FfeaSyASEAH - 

361 



,TOPF«6w»3TB«S._. 
hwco Smp» Growto- 3506 
Baton Bnpean saoppa .. <U36 
GANorfiiAanfca&twfii > 3JB» 
TfcreadnwfleBiDSrtStAceP 3543 
Xwocco Siopewi Seal Co» • ■:. 3,802 


3906 - . lad. ^-,7 — 

swap. 


BOSTTW HWEWBBSWWS ■ , • • 
SMihoarKn 234 

. Scfender Japan tool On As .. <07 

Rde*^ JapB 0 SwsfcrC»s ; . <22 



TDPfWE 

emmpiMtottaraiM 

MBSWIBlJISSW^OS 

Efcnitott***** 

■FMiMadto»nMtoW 


. FftC US 
10,774 '*®° — 


8913 *W 
7948 .. \ 
7(603 7W 


r /* jft. 


■i- Tf : 


UlaitoAiMRII 


Htoa*a.tolii»atoMJ yaw jwrtmniw lAriaH 


'Alrage IJUCTnot 


S***lTwfc£ FTSEA5Saw- 


.■ tlfl* MJO 1788 .308 

1651 • • 2288 ®5B 
; : W2 1118 1283 *784 

U8B .1788 

; > W W1S. 2983 4316 

' ■ffaS 1369 . 1873 ' 2539 


gim buk ^ & m 

jg ^ END Balanced Pnrttota 
. « Perpetual Htfi Income 

• ojO -JSJT' CredR Sutoe MoniWir fcs Port 

n» . CMfe tocnraa Dfa 
■ • it * MP1 UK Eiti Income Inc 

.y , sector avbmge 


ly*r» 3 • - 5 
1199 1985 2 


«uar yh ■ Europe 


■ UK Growth 

Johnson firy Stator (fewth 
OM Hartley Growth 
Bstar Gapfid Growth 
Sfendanl Lite UK Eq Growfii Aoc 
Mercury Racoray 
SECTOR AKSWGE 


lyarfi 3 5 ; IB 

1207 2571 2852 5248 

1322 2323 2848 2838 

17B2 2289 3288 

1275 2153 2S26 4826 

1167 2122 ZI91 2711 

1211 1746 21 02 3191 


mw w* BUK Fixed Interest 

24 0.7 Abentaan ProMc Rx Interest 
34 0.4 CUPFT MonOdy tacane Plus 
4 A - CU PPT Preference he 

24 OJ Edntngft CamertKita 

24 16 Orsedner RCM ftrforance Inc 

24. 14 SECTOR AVB1A6E 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Benins Select UK income 1326 2023 2512 3603 


HSBC Footsie Find 


1279 1912 2192 


laurenca Keen fecoma & Aowtti 

1280 

1909 . 

2163 

- 

Brifemta UK General he 

1242 

1904 

2130 

3002 

Rdetty Moneybuider Growth 

1234 

1902 

- 

■< 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1222 

1720 

2058 

3303- 

■ UK Smaller Companies 




Natttest UK Snafler Cos 

1263 

2672 

- 

. - - 

Garimue UK Setter Companies 

1236 

2325 

29*7 

3353 

Lamnce Keen Sraater Cos 

1273 

2312 

- 

- 

Schroder Sutter Oompanles he 

1229 

2111 

2504 

3165 

Stth & WUamson Sntt Secs 

1235 

2110 

2530 

4082 

SECTOR AVBVGE 

1162 

1654 

1995 

2S97 

■ UK Bpnty Income 





JUdfertnoame 

1210 

2103 

3021 

5183 

BVWJ UK Equity Income ' 

1244 

1910 

2(86 

3471 

Newton lighar kicome 

1312 

1884 

2181 

3815 

Lazarri UK-hcome 

1190 

1677 

2364 

4139 

HdenyMontPha 

1280 

1870 

2024 

2776 

Sarnn/WBUGE 

1225 

1684 

2041 

3233 


27 26 
11 1.7 
27 24 
24 2 A 
27 2.1 

24 2.1 


■ UK Gilt 
ftorfeg Erempt Had Merest 
MBS GBt & Rad Merest 
Money Long-Dated Band 
Barton PS Fifed Merest 
Murray Git 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


34-14 

33 14 

11 14 

34 0 l 8 
34 

3.1 1.4 


■ Far East exc Japan 

Blends Pro* Aiatrdbn 
HS8C Hong Kong fttwrth 
MVESCO Hang Kbng & China 
Henry Ooato LG East Bitoprfee 
GTOrtantta 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


714 845 

666 883 1094 


2652 

- 

32 

12 

2359 

5197 

16 

24 

2254 

- 

25 

32 

2044 

3011 

2 A 

2.7 

2114 


22 

2.0 

2100 

34Z7 

14 

28 

I860 

2635 

14 

74 

1722 

- 

12 

64 

1631 

2208 

21 

BL3 

14B 

1883 

22 

4.7 

1710 

2470 

14 

74 

1524 

proa 

U 

ai 



22 

54 

1580 

z\zr 

14 

54 

- 

- 

22 

42 

1406 

- 

1J 

11 

1478 

2287 

1J5 

&0 

1300 

2031 

14 

5.4 

1578 

3911 

U 


1625 

5427 

8.1 

14 

1212 

4888 

82 

04 

- 


6j6 

14 


Ifflobal Emerging Mkts 


6.1 SECTOR AVERAGE 


GT tafenttond Income fee 
Malta Curia Wl tame 
Meyflmer Gtabd Inane 
MSB Wenttood femme 
Premier QoM 100 
SECTOR AKERAH: 


■ 74 04 

2728 74 13 


Baring GUbd Band 
AES M Sand &Cbnwrtfeta 
Nswfcn Menttond Bend 
Barclays BQ Wftrhttac 
OW torn** Woridwide Bond fee 
SECTOR AYBAGE ' 


23 37 

24 ' 3.4 
24 34 

24 as 

24 a4 
24 34 


■ Far East inc Japan 

AB Swatt Greater Ctana 
Saw S Proq»r Far East Sm Cos 
Snail 4 Wttamson Fir Emt 
Schroder ftr Getf ®ntti he 
Oeedotf RCM Oriental fee Inc 
SECTOR AVeiAGE 


B4B 898 1188 238B 83 - 

799 800 - - 5.1 03 

738 788 818 - 54 

765 787 1086 - 54 02 

671 777 8fi 1878 S3 34 

645 68S 838 1556 64 04 


Ftertng Geneto Opportune 
Newton takepid 

Bank cf iratand Br Mgd Growth 
GA tacane PorifoBo 
Metis & Spencer tar Port* Acc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


24 • *00 

38 

L, 1 

1893. 94 

: f.*t- 

! 

- ; 

1 ® . 

3 

S: ; 

1® 

*UMr w» 

1548 

.2710 

3906 

7272 

4J 

. - 

1600 

2832 

3602 

7066 

41 

- 

1447 

om 

3843 

5962 

AS 

- 

1274 

2482 

3606 

5299 

3J 

as 

1314 

2481 

3599 

7174 

is- 

14 

1359 

1954 

2981 

5316 

sue 

05 

kts 






796 

1158 

• - 

- 

18 

02 

800 

1094 

1544 


sjb 

05 

925 

1028 

1087 


55 

tt7 

961 

9S 

- 


64 

04 

843 

959 


- 

S3 

- 

198 

918 

1153 

2487 

55 

09 

y Income 





1243 

1700 

1963 

4110 

27 

14 

1t56 

1618 

1901 

- 

13 

35 

1234 

1567 

1978 

3220 

24 

22 

tfTZ 

1513 

1797 

3729 

23 

34 

1114 

1447 

1710 

2023 

35 

05 

1159 

1530 

1812 

31 SB 

24 

.24 

interest 





1030 

1305 

1409 


15 

5.1 

1061 

1254 

1322 

- 

15 

54 

1055 

1236 

1321 

- 

25 

45 

1621 

T214 

1270 

- 

15 

-45 

1001 

1180 

1234. 

1987 

15 

55 

1906 

1075 

1153 

1871 

17 

55 

' & Bond 





1233 

1882 

1656 

- 

2.1 

24 

list 

1607 

- 

- 

32 

04 

1143 

1594 

1927 

- 

25 

21 


bottomtwe flifittB vans 

BarcteysApentnc. 

MSG Jape&Acc 
Bartap JapenSartfe ' 

HmtomjfepenSneierQH 
feyeaa JaponStDwttj . - 


• 3WB— 

-.3* 

<78 4000 — u 

! £ 

580 1*8 *. 




via zrto 


m7 38B2 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Late rally carries 250 index to new high 


FlSEJU-AmiMta 


Equity stems traded 
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MARKETS REPORT 


Madwts Editor 


The UK stock market ended the 
week on a losin g note yesterday, 
with the FTSE 100 Index drop^ 
ping back below the 5,900 level 
for much of the day. 

A number of factors weighed 
on the market during the week 
nervousness ahead of the US Fed- 
eral Reserve’s open market com- 
mittee meeting on Tuesday; some 
stronger-than-expected UK aver- 
age earnings figures; and Asian 
worries in the wake of the Indo- 
nesian riots and the nuclear tests 
In India. 


The market produced a piece cf 
home-grown bad news yesterday 
- the Office of Pair Trading 
announcement of an investiga- 
tion into Northern Rock. The 
watchdog is probing complaints - 
by customers about the recent 
restructuring of Northern Rock 
accounts. 

The bank's shares fell mote' 
than 8 per cent on the report - 
and with tbs OFT issuing a gen- 
eral warning to all frfluks on tty* 
issue, the sector took a hit Four 
of the nine worst performing 
Footsie stocks were- banks. 

On a smaller scale, the latest in 
the recent series of profit warn- 
ings - from Allied Carpets and 
Stoves Group - caused sharp 


mark downs in the companies’ 
share prices. • 

Footsie opened with a modest 
gam, despite the latest turmoil in. 
Indonesia and Thursday’s fall on 
Wall ' Street -But. the market 
quickly drifted /.lower in the 


The expiry of index options at 
10.1 flam earned a flurry of activ- 
ity and sent Footsie to a deficit of 
naariy SO points, its morning low. 
However, with trading volume 
subdued, the index clambered 
back and regained the 5300 level. 

Wall Street opened in fairly 
subdued mood, but even a mod- 
est tell in the Dow Janes Indus- 
trial Average was enough to 
induce a wave of red on London’s 


trading screens. Footsie fen to its 
low for the day of 53665, down 
82 points, just before 3pm. But a 
late rally allowed the blue chip 
index to rebound above 5300 to 
dose at 53173, down 30.7. 

For much of the day, the 
medium and smaller company 
stocks teiled to escape the 
pressure. But a Houdini-style 
recovery in the la st tew minutes 
allowed the FTSE 250 to dose up 
23 at 5,7975, yet an other all-time 
high. The SmallCap, which was 
never ahead during the session, 
dosed unchang ed at 2,7493 

Gilts provided little ramfar t for 
the equity market, as Investors 
continued to worry about the 
inflationary implications of 


Wednesday's average earnings 
numbers. The 10-year issue 
closed around a half a point 
lower. 

However, Ian Williams, UK 
strategist at Panmure Gordon, 
expects a reduction in bond 
yields to play an important role 
in the perfor m ance of the UK 
equity market over the rest of the 
year. Utilities and fmanHais tra- 
ditionally do well in such dream- 
stances and ha added that “They 
also otter Investors the best yield 
and dividend growth prospects 
available In a market generally 
starved of income." 

Turnover at 6pm was 9035m 
shares, of which only 48.3 per 
emit was in non-FOotsie stocks. 




tadkes and ratios 

FTSE 250 57975 +22 

FTSE 350 2873.0 -113 

FTSEM-Stare 2308.43 -10.78 

FTSE AB-Shue yMd 2.79 Z78 

FT 30 3894.6 -73 

FTSE Non-flra p/B 2357 2356 

FTSE 100 Fot Jun 5922.0 -25.0 

lOjrGttyfeld 557 557 

Long {JBtapHy ykl ratio 232 2.15 


FTSE 100 Index 

Ctosing index May 15 59173 

Change oner week -52.0 

May 14 59485 

May 13 50725 

May 12 - 5956.7 

May IT 60283 

High’ 60305 

Low 58665 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 


EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The June FTSE 100 future 
opened about 32 points under 
fair value under the Influence of 
fears of a fafl on Wal Street 
sparked by the profits warning 
from one of the high-tech 
stocks, writes Martin Brice. 

June - opened at 5,945, 5 
under cash with fair value esti- 
mated at a premium of about 
30 points. 

However, fair value was soon 
established as the cash fell and 
June was pushed up to the high 
of the day, 5,968, ahead of 
index options expiry. But June 

■ fbe too mo rairaia lira Eiope it 


SB0BJ) 58996 


soon feN back, to touch a tow of 
5325 near expiry. Cash fefl rap- 
idly near expiry, which , was at 
5395.- 

Once expiry had passed, 
cash traded sideways and June 
stood at fair value for much of 
the afternoon, unti fears of a 
weaker US market sent the 
futons down rapkfly. In the event 
Wall Street was stronger than 
anticipated, and June rose from 
about 5390 to settle at 5322. 
Volume was 18,700, and in 
after-hours trading the future fell 
to 5396. 
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Ladbroke was Footsie’s top 
performer, building on a 
strong relative performance 
throughout the week amid 
renewed speculation that the 
long-rumoured takeover or 
merger with Hilton Corpora- 
tion of the US might soon 
happen. 

Dealers said there were 
other positive factors behind 
the surge In the shares. Ini- 
tially, they said the market 
had given a warn response 
to the trading update 
released at the annual gen- 
eral meeting on Monday that 
outlined increased marg ins 
across its businesses. 

And dealers said the mar- 
ket had been left short of 
stock after the big institu- 
tional buying order on 
Thursday, said to have been 
7m shares or getting on Urn- 
one per cent cf the compa- 
ny's issued capital, executed 
by Dresdner KLeinwart Ben- 
son. 

At the finish of the session 
Ladbroke shares were 15% 
higher at 357%p, on turnover 
of a ttm shar es. 

News of the Office of Fair 
Trading's investigation into 
Northern JUx&’s recently 
restructured savings 
accounts carved lumps off 
the Northern Rock share 
price and triggered a general 
sell-off of the whole hanking 
sector. 

The widespread weakness 
In the banks was instrumen- 
tal in driving the FTSE 100 
index sharply lower, banks 
represent in excess of 20 per 
cent of the index. 

North era Rock bore the 
brunt of the selling pressure 
which enveloped the sector, 
tts shares gliding more 
10 per cent at one point. 
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down to 540p, in heavy turn- 
over. They later rallied to 
finish a net 51 or 8.4 per cent 
off at 555p. 

The OFTs investigation 
follows a move last month 
by Northern Rock to switch 
thousands of its customers 
into three new bank 
accounts, delivering lower 
rates of interest 

Other banks badly affected 
by the general warning to 
tha haniriwg industry to treat 
their custom ers fairly 
included Lloyds T8B, whose 
shares dropped 32% or 3.6 
per cent to 861p. The tell in 
Lloyds TSB shares alone 
took almost 10 points off the 
FTSE 100 index. 

Bank of Scotland dipped 
28 to 690p, Woolwich 6% to 
339%p, Abbey National 34 to 
£10.47 and NatWest 23 to 
£11.43. 

Telecoms buzz 
Colt Telecom was the star of 
the telecoms sector, racing 
up a further 145 to £20.85, 
still on die back of recent 
good figures and amid take- 
over speculation. 

Cable & Wireless shrugged 
off worries associated with 
the continued turbulence in 
the Far East, with investors 
preferring to focus ou the 
arraiiant results announced 
in midweek and the ever- 
present takeover talk sur- 
rounding the company. C&W 
shares main tained their 
recent good perfo rmanc e, fin- 
ishing the day 20% hi gher at 
695p. 

They were additionally 
boosted by a strong push by 
the telecoms team at ABN- 
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Amro, wbo shifted their 
stance on the stock from 
“undervalued" to “buy", cit- 
ing a price target of 800 p. 
ABN upgraded its sum-of- 
the-parts valuation to 950p a 
share because of the strong 
progress being made by the 
0ne20ne mobile phones 
bumness. 

Billiton closed 1% easier at 
I66%p with turnover shoot- 
ing ahead towards the close 
and reaching a massive 141m 
shares amid stories that 
Dresdner Klemwort Benson 
had placed a large tranche of 
stock for a client 

The drug sector was one of 
the more resilient areas cf 
the market, with Zeneca 
recovering from a mid- 
session slide to record an 
overall gain after widespread 
publicity about its Tamoxi- 
fen breast cancer treatment 

Zeneca shares ran up to a 
session high of £25.31 at the 
dose, up 24 on the day. 

Stage<mach rose 9% to 
£12J5% following the release 
of the regulator’s report on 
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rolling stock operating com- 
panies, which said their reg- 
ulation should be considered 
only as a last resort 

BTP raced higher in the 
wake of a strong recommen- 
dation from CSFB, which 
lifted its price target for the 
shares to 615p. BTP shares 
settled 34 higher at 523%p. 

JJB Sports was one of the 
better performers in the 
FTSE 250 as the shares rose 
24 to 547 '/ip. The rise occured 
after a broker visit to one of 
the company's superstores. 

One of the worst perfor- 
mances in the SmallCap 
came from Allied Carpets, 
which extended the series of 
profit warnings from compa- 
nies in home furnishing. 

Allied Carpets said it 
expects a sharp decline in 
profits this year because of 
disappointing sales, espe- 
cially over the Easter and 
May bank holidays. The 
Easter holiday was particu- 
larly disappointing, the com- 
pany said, with sales down 
10 per cent on the same 
period last year. 

Allied Carpets shares fen 
47 or 34 per cent to a 52-week 
low of 89p. The news put a 
severe dent in other home 
furniture retailers, with Car- 
petright and DFS Furniture, 
both of which had already 
warned on pro fi ts, the sec- 
ond and third worst perform- 
ers in the FTSE 250. DFS fell 
10% to 256p. Carpetright 
gave up 23 to 337p and MFI 
edged down 1% to 87%p. 

Other profit warnings 
came from Stove Group, the 
oven manufacturer, whose 
shares dropped to 158%p, 
a decline of 23 per cent, and 
VDC, which distributes ani- 
mal health products and tell 
17 or 10 per cent to 155p. 

Mentmore Abbey firmed to 
78p helped by positive com- 
ment from Panmure Gordon, 
which initiated coverage of 
the storage group, Simon 
Strong at the broker said: 
“The relative security/ 
visibility In future paming g 
and potential growth well 
deserve a premium rating 
and rate the share a 
long-term buy.” 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


High techs Dollar nudges cautious Frankfurt higher 
put early 

drag on Dow 


AMERICAS 

New worries about 
semiconductor producers put 
a drag on US shares at mid- 
session, writes John r-nhnfo 
in New York. 

National Semiconductor 
warned late on Thursday 
that profits were likely to be 
lower than earlier expected 
in the coming quarter. 
National’s shares tumbled 
more than 17 per cent to 
$l6}f while Hewlett-Packard, 
which issued its own warn- 
ing on Wednesday, was 
down $*/k to $69ft. 

“I think there’s a lot of 
concern now for profits in 
the second quarter,” said 
Hildegard Zagorski, stock 
market analyst at Prudential 
Securities in New York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was 14.95 lower at 
9.157.28 while the broader 
Standard & Poor's 500 was 
down 2.65 to 1.114.72. In 
afternoon trade, declining' 
stocks narrowly led risers by 
a margin of 7 to 6. 

Semiconductor shares 
were sharply lower on 
National's warning and after 
mor ning comments by a top 
Merrill Lynch analyst about 
overcapacity in the industry. 
Intel's shares were down $3% 
to $80}}, while Advanced 
Micro Devices plunged Sift 
to $23*. 

Weakness throughout the 
tech sector sent the Nasdaq 
composite down 9.91 to 
1,855.45. Dell Computer lost 
$4 to $91*4. 

Among the most actively 
traded shares, Owens-Illinois 
shares rose after it said it 
would issue new stock and 


debt offerings. The stock was 
higher at $43. Merck 
climbed to $119 after reg- 
ulators approved one of its 
drug products. 

Bond prices inched higher 
after the release of industrial 
production figures. The 
benchmark long bond rose & 
to 102fr, sending the yield 
lower to 5.969. 

The Russell 2000 of swan 
cap shares lost 1.08 to 474.47. 

TORONTO was higher 
early in the session as bul- 
lion rose above the $300 
threshold, but position- 
squaring in most of the mar- 
ket's 14 sub-indexes pared 
the gains subsequently and 
by midsession the TSE-300 
composite index was just 
2.74 higher at 7,680.60. 

Gulf Canada Resources 
picked up 30 cents to C$7.05 
on news that it had com- 
pleted the C$590m purchase 
of UK North Sea’s 
operations. 

SAO PAULO edged higher 
in spite of the social unrest 
in Asia and the liquidation 
of two small banks. Tbe Bov- 
espa Index rose 55 to 10,789. 

The central bank was 
reported to have started 
liquidating assets of two 

gmflTI hanks — RMT1 of gJo 

Paulo and Banco Brasileiro 
Comerdal of Goias. 

In spite of the market’s 
rise, investors are also 
expected to be cautious due 
to developments over the 
government's privatisation 
plans for Telebrfis and pen- 
sion reform. 

BUENOS AIRES gained 
mar ginal ground although 
trading volumes were low. 
The Merval index rose 2.46, 
or 0.4 per cent, to 666.82. 


A stronger dollar and the 
day's US economic data pro- 
vided some support to an 
otherwise cautious FRANK- 
FURT and the Xetra Dax 
index closed 40-20 hi gher at 
5.4143L 

Among the day’s movers, 
construction group Hochtief 
jnmped DM4 to DMS4 as 
Hypo-Bank raised its recom- 
mendation on the group 

which announced an 8 per 
cent rise in 1997 net profits 
earlier in the week. 

Retailer Karstadt climbed 
DM,33.55 to DM867.50 
although dealers, could not 
point to any news to explain 
the rise. 

The banks were in focus as 
Dresdner Bank announced a 
23 per cent rise in first-quar- 
ter pre-tax profit. Dresdner 
put on DM2.75 to DM104.05 
land Deutsche Bank added 
DM1.25 higher to DM159. but 
Commerzbank was 15 p£g 
lower at DM70.10. 

PARIS closed a cautious 


Russia 
RTS Mac 

45D 'j. 



session weaker as concerns 
over events in Asia, and 
Wall Street’s dull early per- 
formance, made investors 
reluctant to commit fresh 
funds. The CAC 40 index 
closed 21.75 lower at 3JB0 12L 

Dassault, however, put in 

a Star ptaiTnr inaTirtb, finishing 

FFr156 or 92 per cent higher 
at FFr1358 on news that the 
government was to transfer 
its 46 per cent stake to 
Aerospatiale ahead of a 
restructuring of the Euro- 
pean aerospace sector. 

The heavily traded Elf 


Aquitaine hit an intra-day 
low of FFr866 after the cam* 

party reported a 12 per cent 
decline In first-quarter sales, 
but it subsequently recov- 
ered some ground to close 
FFr16 lower at FFr874. Total 
lost FFT4 to FFr792. 

Accor, a strong market 
recently, gave up FFT42 at 
FFr1,672 on profit-taking 
after the company reported 
first-quarter sales. 

MOSCOW lost another 2.1 
per cent, extending its its 
fall over the week to 1&2 per 
cent and since its January 


high for the year to almost 
40 per cent. 

Analysts said that the cen- 
tral bank’s decision to raise 
some interest rates to defend 
the ruble and treasury mar- 
ket gave a boost to stocks in 

the latter part of the day and 
helped to offset hefty foreign 
sales early in the session. 

The RTS index finished 
5.56 lower at 258.10 after a 
week in which the political 
and economic problems in 
Asia have prompted inves- 
tors to cut exposure to Rus- 
sia, seen by some investors 

as a particularly risky mar- 
ket, and other developing 
markets. 

ZURICH extended is pull- 
back into a fourth straight 
session during a quiet ses- 
sion and the SMI index lost 
31.2 to 7.519.4. Analysts 
noted that the index had 
strayed into positive terri- 
tory until the expiry of index 
contracts, after which prices 

MmP rmrtpr pressure. 

Among the heavyweight 
pharmaceuticals. Roche cer- 


tificates fell SFrll5 to 
SFT15.160 and Novartis was 
marked SFr47 lower to 
SFT2.443. 

Clariant tested a low of 
SFrt.699 on news that first- 
quarter sales rose just 4 per 
cent. But later the shares 
picked up to close SFrl9 
higher at SFtl.728 when the 
company said it was negotia- 
ting to spin off its textile dye 
business into a joint ven- 
ture. 

£ms-Chemie, which 
reported that four-month 
operating profit rose 12 per 
cent, dropped SFr95 to 
SFn LB25. 

AMSTERDAM closed mar- 
ginally highw on a day dom- 
inated by options-related 


trade. The AEX index rose 
4.68 to 1.168.77. 

Investors mjrinfanppd their 
withuftia ar p towards Philips, 
which confirmed that it was 
in talks over the sale of its 
stake in PolyGram to Sea- 
gram of Canada. The shares 
rose FI JL50 to FI 203.70 while 
PolyGram gained F1L30 to 
fi liim. 

Baan, the software group 
that has been under fire due 
to its aggressive accounting 
practices, rose FI 3.50 to 
FI 91.40 after announcing it 
would change its sales-finan- 
crag methods. 

Written and edited by 
Michael Morgan, Emiko 
Terazono and Paul Gregan 


Violence sends Seoul tumbling 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Concern over escalating 
violence, arson , and looting 
in Indonesia sent SEOUL 
down 2£ per cent, as news of 
the troubles far outweighed 
the positive impact of an 
announcement by the 

finanfA minis try that frtraign 

stock holding limits are to 
be abolished next Friday. 


Soufli Korea 
Koim&mptttt 


Bourse hunts bargains 


SOUTH AFR|CA 

Bargain-hunting by local 
institutions sent Johannes- 
burg higher late in the day. 
Hie overall index closed 34U 
higher at 8,054.1, financials 
gained 92.7 to 13.705.3. indus- 
trials were 34.0 better at 
9.80&S and golds put on 1L5 
to 1,034.4. 


Heavyweights were among 
the winners. De Beers 
climbed 280 cents to RH9. 

IBM South Africa traded 
210 cents higfaer at R9.I5 on 
a proposed minorities buy- 
out by the parent company. 

Speculative trade drove 
hospital group Excel Medical 
Holdings up 30 cents to an 
all-time high of 107 cents. - 
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The composite index lost 
10.11 to 352.83 points, as los- 
ers swamped gainers 620 to 
18L 

Market rumours that 
Zenith Electronics was on 
the brink of delisting from 


the New York Stock 
Exchange hit LG Group 
shares hard, although group 
»nd c o mpany officials denied 
the speculation. 

LG Electronics plunged 
Wonl.850 to its limit low of 
Wonl3850 and LG Semicon 
lost Worn, eoo to Woni2,700. 

JAKARTA saw negligible 
trade with volume estimated 
at only 1 per cent of its usual 
level. The composite index 
rose 224 to 40524 as only 
Bi ght, shares out of 240 listed 
issues were traded. 

TOKYO edged lower as 
new concerns about the 
economy pushed long-term 
market rates to a record low, 
writes GUBan TetL 

The Nikkei 225 average fell 
6483 to 1584286, after mov- 
ing between 15,21329 and 
15.412.84. 

The broader-based Topix 
Index fell L18 to i. wifiRR and 
thp second -section indpv lost 
283 to 12942L The Nikkei 
300 was down 0J4 at 23884. 
Volume on thp major section 
grew to an estimated 400m 
Shares, Slightly highpr than 
volumes earlier this week. 

Of the 1231 first-section 
issues, losers topped gamers 
636 to 444, while 162 ended 
unchanged. 

Shares were partly 
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dragged down by fresh con- 
cern about the turmoil in 
Indonesia. This hurt the 
share price of trading 
houses: Mitsui declined Y34 
to Y765, Sumitomo Y16 to 
Y747, Mitsubishi Y8 to Y925 
and Nissho Iwai Y1B to Y249. 

SYDNEY felt the reverber- 
ations from Jakarta and, 
while the broad market was 
flat, companies with expo- 
sure to Indonesia were sold 
off 

The All Ordinaries index 
edged up 6.4 to 2,7658. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 
Banking Group, which last 
month announced exposure 
to Indonesia of A$909m at 
the end of March, fell 22 
cents to A$108B- Broken Hill 
Property, which said it had 
shut its four steel plants in 
Jakarta, fell 8 cents to 


AS13.97. Coca-Cola Amatil, 
the leading Coca-Cola bottler 
in Indonesia, closed down 8 
cents at A$ll23. 

KUALA LUMPUR moved 
ahead on short covering 
ahead of the weekend. Hie 
composite index rose 625 to 
566.85 as investors bought 
blue chips. 

Maybank rose 10 cents to 
MS1020 while Tenaga, the 
utility group, gained 5 cents 
to M$6.40. 

SINGAPORE, which has 
been one of tbe markets in 
the region worst hit by the 
unrest in Jakarta, gained 
ground on short-covering 
and bargain hunting. The 
Straits Times Industrials 
index rose 2025 to 1210.7& 

Singapore Airlines rose 30 
cents to S$8 ahead of its 
paming s announcement. 

BOMBAY drifted lower as 
investors continued to cut 
their exposure after develop- 
ments set off by this week's 
un clear tests and the imposi- 
tion. of sanctions by some 
countries. The BSB30 index 
lost 48.14 to 324980. 

KARACHI staged a techni- 
cal correction which took 
the KSE-100 index up 1381 to 
1,426.16 after the cumulative 
115-point loss of the previous 
three sesians. 
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WorldCom 
head retires 


By Ain Can 


Colin Williams, WoridCom's 
European, chairman, has 
retired from the acquisitive 
US telecommunications 
group, leaving Liam Strong 
insole charge of all the com* 
pany’s operations outside 
continental America. 

He had been withdrawing 
from day-to-day manage- 
ment since Mr Strong's sur- 
prise appointment as head of 
WoridCom's international 
division in October last 


year. 

Mr Williams, 58, said it 
was tKo third time he had 
-retired" in 15 years. A 25- 
year veteran of the telecom- 
munications industry who 
has held senior posts at Pies- 
sey, Pirelli and British Tele- 
communications, Mr Wil- 
liams said he expected to 
become Involved in "the odd 
start-up". 

Since nu piriTig known his 
availability, "the phone has 
been ringing off the hook”. 
He would remain a substan- 
tial shareholder in the com- 
pany. 


GROUPE BRUXELLES LAMBERT SAJN.V. 


Limited Company 

Registered office: avenue Marnix 24, 1000 Brussels 
Registered at Brussels, a* 246108 - VAT N* BE 403228010 


Shaxcholden are invited to mend (he Annual General Meeting fallowed by 
an Extraordinary General Meeting which win be held on Toesday 
2b May 1998 s Spot, at the Reamed offices at 1000 Brands. 24 Avenue Mamix. 


AGENDA OF THE 

ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS' MEETING 


1, Management report and auditor's reports on the 1997 Hnanciai yen. 


Z Annual acooonn at 3 1 December 1997. 


The Boani p rop o s es (be mewing to approve (he accounts, including die 
allocation of pnAs. 


3. DiKtargeof Dfrecsora. 


Tbe Board proposes ihc meeting to discharge die Daemon. 
4. Da chsig e of the Auditor. 


The Bond proposes (he meeting to dischaige die Auditor. 
3. Re s igna tion of date Direcan. 


Swunxy no mina tion: tbe Board of Directors proposes to renew, for a 
period of three years, (he term of office of statutory auditors ginned to 
Ddoitre & Touche. Auditor^ and to set Birir fcesacco nlaigly . 


& Mjaceilanrous. 


AGENDA OF THE 

EXTRAORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS' MEETING 


1. Tetaporvrj authorisation to purchase shares in the company 

Rropcnal lo authorise (be Baud of Directors for a period of eighteen f 1 S> 


mantis, to purchase (he company's shoes in (he stock mafia, up to a 
maahnmn number of two million four hundred thousand (2i400j000l 
dimes at a minimum price of three thousand five hundred Cranes (3.300) 
and a maximum price of eight thousand fanes (&000) and to anhorise 
m bsidin i ca of the company, as defined in tbe second paiagisp h of article 
52 quinqules section I of the co-anfinaKd laws on commerci al 
co mp anie s to pmdiase shares in h subject to the same e ti u d rt ia ns. 


2 Renewal cf express temporary authorisation to Increase the dare 
capital where there Is a takeover bid 


U) Proposal to renew, ram this Jay far a period of three years, the 
express unonatloti given to the Boani of Directas to anetse (he 
share capital in the care of a bid being made to ofee over the company. 


This authorisation doers not restrict the power of the Board of 
Directors to enter into transactions using the authorised espial, 
other than those restriction* imposed by sections 3 and 4 of ankle 
33 trn of the co-ordinawd laws on c o mmerc ia l com pani e s . 


Consequently, proposal to renew this authorisation granted to the 
Boon) on tbe same tons and under the same comfitions as those 
defined by the general meeting of the twenty-eighth of May 
nineteen hundred and ninety- sir. rndodtnx under item (Lb. of 
ankle 6 of die ankles of association, the text of which is retained 
subject to the replacement of the dare of the twenty-eighth of May 
mnetren hundred and ninety -six by that of the general meeti n g that 
decides lipoa this renewal. 


Renew'd! of the authorisation to purchase shares in the company to 
avoid it suffering serious and taainetu damage 
a) Proposal to renew, from (his day for a period of three yean from 
the date foreseen in law. the amboriarioB g i ven so the Board of 
Directors to purchase shares at the company to avoid it suffering 
serious and imminetu damage. 

bl Consequently, proposal nut to modify stride 10 of the articles of 
association except to replace, to Ac tired paragoffc of section I of das 
ankle, the dsre of tbe twenty -eighth of May nmeraai hundred and 
rtneq-w fw th« of 6c general tnceang fen derides upon tins renewal. 


Other mutttfiamau to the b\ -laws. 

Ankle 3 : proposal m modify tbs amcJc rtfatmg to he dare capital by 
the introdnetion of a second p arag r ap h drafted as follows: 
"As soon as the EURO, tbe European Union’s new single 
ctuvmcy, enters mo emulation, the Boantof Dhccaars win 
bare the power to toe km the currency in whkh dx share 
capital is espreaMcd and, where appropriate, to amend the 
utricles of resociation to this effect- Any such decision will 
be published by the company in the Appendices of the 
Manttcw Beige." 

Arndt H : proposal to reptwre die words "through a gq c kbrofcq* with 
the words "usiog an ifflcnncdiaiy recognised by law* in the 

9XCIkl 

Ankle 30: proposal to modify this article relating to the annual 
a cc o un t s by inserting a new p ara gr ap h , between the second 
and flunl paragraphs, camming the tattawmg rare 
"The annual accounts are drawn np m the c uw m rey in whkh 
the share capital Is expressed. that n tbe Bdgran frree, or as 
soon ns die EURO eaters mia dmlreaa. m die new n^e 
cvneray of Ore European Unhm shoald the Borad of Direana 
eaemse the power granted in ankle 5 of dme by-laws." 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MAY 16/MAY «W»* 


COMPANIES & FINANCE- UK 


INDUS TRIALS GRO UP RELIEVED JO BE CLOSE TO CHOOSINg BUYER FOB HOTELS, CHAIN VALUED AT MORE JUAN £300 M_ 


F avourite emerging 


Both men categorically 
rejected industry rumours of 
a clash of management 
styles. Mr Strong said: "It is 
difficult to have a clash of 
style when you are doing 
different things." 

Mr Williams pointed out 
that he had recruited Mr 
Strong to the job. He said 
WorldCom was at a stage in 
its development where it 
needed the organisation and 
business discipline that Mr 
Strong was injecting rather 
than his entrepreneurial 
approach: "A growing com- 
pany needs different skills at 
di ffe ren t times," he said. 

Mr Strong who will report 
directly to John Sldgmore, 
WorldCom chief operations 
officer, was a controversial 
choice, having little telecoms 
experience and having 
endured harsh criticism 
from investors and analysts 
during his period as head of 
the Sears retailing group* 

Yesterday, he said he was 
enjoying the challenge: "Tbe 
company is great. I would 
defy anyone not to enjoy the 
telecoms industry.” 


By Andrew Edgecfiffe-Jotawwi 


ftupoul to confer all powers an i he Bond of Dmaan at 
Ae execution of imtatioos adopted im (he foregoing bams. 


bl Wifcr to Btrend (his meetinp. riarehoMen are requeued to cooqtiy wA Se 
coonbmted tews Oo comnet v ral companies and stick 26 of te Ankle* of 
Anodatioe. 


In aocenlanuc with ankle 25 of die Ankles of Association: 


tint ownen of bearer shares mss deponi tfeeir dnres by 19 May 1998 at 
tire (Meat at Me of die folto*ing lecinouK 


toBdgnm: Rcgiatecd office -Bat* Branch Laoben-Bmque 

Anew - Gtiaereie dc Baoqoe - RmbetbaaL 

in Fra nce BanqtxBrawlJes Lambert (Faucel-Baoqittftribai 

a LuxembpoUp Banque Intenwnnale i Luxembocsg • Banqae 
Paribas (Luxerahourgi - Credit Earoptea 
io *e Natetwtir ABN-AmmBank 
inSwtaeriaDd: BraxfK BmieUn Lanibai (Same) 


• the refisttred iharehoklerx are reqaeaed in infonn the crmipany on 
19 May 1998 « be very lafcA b> wading ■ letter, or a proxy, dire they 
iotaml » mend the lbardufelen' meeting and to pnmiwmkait tbe 
BombR «f ffiares Nicy want to vore. 


Lonrho, the former 
conglomerate, is believed to 
be a month away from com- 
pleting the most drawn-out 
part of its restructuring. It is 
believed that one bidder has 
wn p if fflfl f rom the shortlist 
of potential US buyers for its 
Princess hotels chain. 

It is understood that Lon- 
rho should receive more 
than $50Gm C£S0Tm) for the 
bulk of the 10 -strong collec- 
tion of luxury hotels, which 


was first put on the market 
in 1996. 

Such a price would be 
slightly above the S45Qm 
which Prince Al-Waleed Bin 
Tala] is thought to have 
offered last autumn, before 
the sale talks broke down. 
Since Lonrho’s year-long 
negotiations with the prince 
ended, it has benefited from 
a buoyant hotel market and 
strong interest from US buy- 
ers, although profits from. 
♦Tip division fan from £T7m 
to £L4m last year. 


Hilton, Host Marriott and 
Starwood Hotels- & Resorts 
are all thought to be on Loa- 
rho's shortlist, but it is 
believed that there is a 
favourite. The sale is being 
handled for Lonrho by Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell. 

-Analysts said that the 
package may not include all 
10 properties, which are' 
spread from Mexico to the 
Bahamas, making it difficult 
to compare the mooted price 
with Princess's most recent 
net valuation of 4334m. 


Paul Slattery, hotels ana- 
lyst with Dresdner KJein- 
wort - Benson, said that 
Amarinm hotel gT0Up6 had 
beat attracted- by the goafity. 
af Princess's hotels in Ari- 
zona arid Acapulco. 

Several analysts have said 
that Lcanho needs to com- 


alleviate -debt, as it spent 
£102m; an the acquisition, of 
the Tavistock colliery and 
£i76m buying back shares 
from Anglo American. r 
The ww*t consideration for' 


Princess. w£Q include an d* 

mart i^Tiebt. At Sorienfoer 

1996 , -foe last date'for: which 
detailed- figures* f! were svaff* 
able; the net tests' were val- 
ued fit £ 36Sm alter £8im of 
debts. The asrat values' have 
since heed, written? down.' .-- 

Lotari^ ^ectotgwwff to 
Johannesburg ^yesteriiay for 
their - first Board- sheeting 
ytnre the danffigef ^Lan- 
rho Afiici.JTh8j»-'oUp’S 


gold, pjattnum sixth coal 
mines after "the hotel sale. 1 . - 


Rumours - that' foe -hoard 
had flown to' Johannesburg 
to discuss the future of Gen- 

■ coris 27 per cent stake in 

1 Lonrho’s platinum division 

mere scotohed hy botii com- 
p anies. Brian GUbertson, 
ciiief executive of Gehctir;' 
however, that hewould 

■ he- considering what -to do. 
about Gencor’s platindm 
interests shortly- 

Among foe items on thtf 
agenda was a c ha nge of 
r imrrm fa r foe ..cbmpany,' ^as & 
symbolic break with its pefit. 


The annual report will be made avaUMe to U» public as (inn II Maj at the 
company 't regurered office. Avcnoe MamK 29. 1000 Brassds. 


ShajetwMere are reqnrawd to crane, it potufalc, half to hoar befin the start 
nf the BBHiRB is cider 16 faciUnic Bre prepreau» of tire lire of rasendees. 


Ibe Boaid of Doecbxi 



Decaux adviser 


changes its tune 


By AndrawEdgacRRe-Joteson cal of Decaux's offers 

A political lobbying firm : would be happy to dfecoss 
retained . by Decaux, is Its with yon how a reference of' 


£475m tad for -More Group 
had earher told, a rival bid- 
der there were grounds for 
the French bus shelter, and 


Decaux’s rival offer to the 
MMC could tie encouraged." • 
Yesterday, Mr Chisholm 
said: *1 am still confident 


billboard group's offer to btf that grounds exist.' which is 
referred to foe Monopolies why foe Office of Fair Trad- 


and Merger Commission. 

GJW Government Rela- 
fioos: wrote to Mark Mays, 


tog is looking at it But of 
coarse I don’t think ft should 
be r eid tred -and 1 fok& an 


president af CSear Channri' balance it wank be. 


Ckmumxnicaticms, cm March. He added that GJW; which 


30 - the day Decaux' is headed by 'Andrew Gil- 
trumped 'the VS media ford, wrote to both Clear 


SpokBsman: Alan Rndan-Crafts’ warMng base in the UK b a saaside home m West Sussex 


Tony Andraws 


Foreign push for Raleigh cycles 


group’s £446m bid fir More. •_ 
Rory Chisholm. - a GJW 
director, wrote: “I am ctinfi- 


Channel and Decaux at 
about the same tone offering 
its services. "This case can 


dent that competition arid* be -argued totibofo' ways r 
other public interest grounds * either as co mp e ti tive or anti- 


By Peter Marsh 


Derby Cycle Corporation, 
the world’s biggest bicycle 
group, intends to spend up 
to «2SQm (£lS3m) an acquisi- 
; tions following the sale of a 
majority stake in the com- 
pany to US investors. 

The UK-based group, best 
known for its Raleigh brand, 
plans to buy rival companies 
in the US and continental 
Europe in a bid. to double 
annual sales. to $lbn over the 
next three years. 

The proposed acquisition 
programme cranes after two 
US investment groups 
Thayer Cap it a l Partners and 
Perseus Capital decided to 
take a majority share in 


Derby Cycle in a deal valu- 
ing the company at about 
9300m. ■ 

Thayer is buying 45 per 
rant of the. business and Per- 
seus 11 per cent from Derby 

Tret ram at! ratal, are in v estm ent 

vehicle controlled by a num- 
ber of private investors 
including Alan Fin den - 
Crofts, chief executive of 
Derby Cycle 

. Mr Finden-Crafts said that 
under the new ownership 
Derby would be able to raise 
more money through bor- 
rowing and bond isfiU ftfi than 
was the case under its previ- 
ous structure. 

He said there was a "tre- 
mendous opportunity” to lift 
the groupis share of 4he 


highly fragmented world 
cycle industry. 

Last year Derby made 
2.1m cycles in plants in the 
UK. the Netherlands. Ger- 
many, the US and Canada. 
Just over 1,000 of its 3,500 
employees work at its big- 
gest factory in Nottingham, 
the home . of Raleigh for 
more than a century. 

To keep costs down, the 
group imports a large vol- 
ume of its components from 
fihina and Taiwan, where it 
has a large trading opera- 
tion. It claims about 2 per 
cent of the world's es timat ed 
$25bn-a-year cycle industry, 
much of which is controlled 
by companies in China and 
Taiwan. - • •_ 


Prior to the ownership 
change, . Derby Cycle oper- 
ated under the Derby Inter- 
national -"amp 

The deal has allowed 
existing' investors, (nclndfng 
Mr Finden-Crofts, to make 
large sums estimated at sev- 
eral minion pounds from 
selling some of- their 
stafce. 

Mr Finden-Crofts - a for- 
mer chief executive of Dun- 
lop Slazenger, the sports 
goods company previously 
part of BTR - is one of 
Britain's leading CTp nnentu 
of "lean management”. 

He eschews , a head office 
and when in Britain winks 
from his seaside home in 
West- Sussex. -; . - • 


do exist far a refere nc e to 
the MMC of the offer 
announced . today "by 
Decaux.”' GJW has since 
been arguing on Decaux's 
behalf that no such refers 
snee is 'warranted: 

-Mr Chisholm addecti "In 
particular, we feel that 


competitive," he feudr “We’re 
advising Decaux; tad we take 
fob view ^Lt would riot be 
affti-canpetitive." 

-JDecaux will discover .by 
Thmsds^ ' whether its bid 
wffl : be referred ‘ or not. 
Although Decaux and Mdre 
wohld together conirol 


important cmjCerns could he almost 90 per -cent of bus 
raised, among' focal aufocfft shrifter advertising in foe 


ties (many of which are dsq 
customers ' in this market); 


UK, the Fresdi group has 
aigiied fhat foe competition 


members of parliament authorities should look at 
(some of wlmm have liiiksto the wider outdoor adva*tis- 


local authorities), govern- 
ment officials and’ special 
advisers." - 


ing market, of which foe two 
control less than 25 per cent 
Clear Channel, which 


Theletter adds- that one of those Shandwiti to do~its - 
foe speoal adrisers to Mar- lobbying, yesterday extended 


garet Beckett, trade and 
industry secretary, “has pre- 
vious experience erf this mar- 
ket and may wefl. be scepti- 


its offer until May 28. and 
repeated- its view that .& 
Decaux takeover of- More, 
“would stifle competition”; :. 


Allied issues profits warning 


NEWS DIGEST 


By PBggy HoBbger 


Allied Carpets yesterday 
became the latest UK 
retailer to signal a sharper 
; than expected downturn in 
consumer spending. Issuing 
its first profits warning since 
flotation in 1996. 

The group, which has 
about 13 per cent of tbe UK 
carpet market, said a sudden 
drop in trading in recent 
weeks would leave profits 
this year considerably below 
the £l6-7m (127.2m) achieved 
in 1997. After the annonnee- 
ment. Allied shares lost 
more than a third of their 
value, falling from 136p to 
89p, leaving them at less 
than half the 215p float 
price. 


Ray Nethercott. managing 
director, said there was a 
"distinct lack of consumer 
confidence around”, particu- 
larly in the north of foe 
country. Allied recorded 
sales increases of about 2 per 
cent early this year but had 
seen a drop of X0 per cent 
year on year since Easter. 

Allied's warning echoed 
the experiences of other con- 
sumer durables retailers ear- 
lier this year. MFL DFS and 
Caipetright all warned in 
early March that trading had 
been disappointing after the 
January sales, leading to 
sharp falls In their share 
prices. All three suffered fur- 
ther declines yesterday on 
tbe back of Allied’s warning. 

- Mr John Richards, retail 


analyst . with BT Alex. 
Brown, estimated 20 per cad 
of the retail sector had 
issued profits warnings so 
far this year. T would guess 
that number could double 
before the end of the year.” 

BT Alex. Brown forecasts 
that consumer spending will 
rise by about 3 pa cent this 
year. However. Mr Richards 
said a greater proportion of 
spending appeared to be 
going on leisure instead of 
into the high street "This 
year will he that much mare 
difficult as a result,” he said. 

Some analysts suggested 
the durables retai le rs such, 
as Carpetright and Allied 
Carpets were suffering from 
expanding too quickly. 

“They have tied them- 


selves into lots of expensive 
leases at a difficult time," 
said one. 

Mr Nethmcott said Allied 
was not expecting any sales 
growth, excluding new 
stores, in the coming year. 
“We will increase profits by 
growing the margin and 
looking at every aspect of 
the cost base,” he said. 

Mr Nethercott also said 
foe board would explore a 
range erf options to increase 
shareholder value, including 
a share boy-back. 

Analysts cut profit fore- 
casts from as much, as £L8m 
to about £I3m for the cur- 
rent year and are looking for 
about £Mm next year. Allied 
said it intended, to maintain 
fte Bnal dividend atfip. . 


TRANSPORT 


Finance head 
leaves Servisair 


Chrysalis hopes future is black 


Satvisaki the a i rc ra ft and grbund-handfing company, 
.yesterday announced the departure of David Cranmer, Its 
finance dfrector, after a series of disappointments for the 
company. Servfeairis shares were badly hit In January when ft 
issued a p rofits warning, tts fuH-year profits fall slightly iri the 
year to December 1997, after it was (tit by technical account- 
ing changes. ' 

Mr Cranmer is to be replaced by Jeremy Coates, group 
finance director of Owen WRBams Group, the consulting engi- 
neer. He was previously in a number of senior positions at 
NFC, the lo gi st ics company. 

Mr Cranmer is expected to receive a fuO year’s pay of 
SEMI 0,000 in [feu of notice. He resigned as a director and 
(eaves Servisair at the end of tftis month. The shares were 
unchanged yesterday at 282%p. Robert Wright 


By Cartfey Newman 


Chrysalis, foe media arid 
entertainment group, hopes 
to move back into the blade 
next year. 

Chris Wright, chairman 
and the owner of more than 
30 per cent of the company, 
yesterday reported a £894,000 
pre-tax loss (profits of 
£l.47m) for foe six months to 
foe end of February. The 
company is expected to. 
record pre-exceptUmal losses 
for the year to the end of 
August - its sixth consecu- 
tive annual deficit. 

It reported a fourfold rise 
in profits in its visual enter- 
tainment division, and said 
It had sold Its Australian 
soap "Breakers” in 18 coun- 
tries, including to BBC1. 

Mick Pilsworih, chief exec- 
utive of Chrysalis visual 
entertainment, said the 
arrival of digital television 
later this year meant more 
customers for foe group's 


prog ramming- Chrysalis Hnri 

held a meeting with ITV 
about providing program- 
ming for its digital service, 
ITV2, he added. . 

hi radio. Chrysalis has 
concentrated on its Galaxy 
and Heart popular music sta- 
tions. Its five radio licences 
gave it access to 22m adults. 

Richard Hunifngford. chief 
executive of Chrysalis Raffio, 
said the company would not 
bid to operate the national 
digital radio licence.. How- 
ever, “major operators" such 
as Chrysalis and GWR could 
"get together and talk about 
offering services and jointly 
running local [digital 1 
radio". The local licences 
will be advertised lata* this 



duding Lhooq and Moloko. 
- Group turnover rose Wper 
cent to £59 Jm, and operat- 
ing fosses fell 38 per cent to 
£L2m. Losses par share woe 
3.77P (earnings erf 6jflp). The 

shares dosed up 2Qp at 765p, 


P&G hit by provision 


Comment 


Turnover in foe music 
division fell to £i2.im 
(£ 16 Jim), and losses ruse 

from £390.000 to £l_78m_ 
Releases from the record 
label, Echo, are skewed 
towards the second half and 


Chris Wright hope* prop wH 
move, bade Into profit next year 


investment* ini -US' music 
publishing- Increased .the 
deficit . However; analysts 
were optimistic about new 
albums due got in. foe sec- 
ond half from artists iri- 


• (toe of Chrysalis's recent 
records featured on .the 
Great Expectations sound- 
trade. And Hke Pip, -the hero 
of the Dickens novel, great 
th in gs are expected of this 
company. Ds radio and tele- 
vision businesses are devel- 
oping into high quality- 
assets, and while music has 
had a patchier time of it, 
forthcoming album releases 
look promising. Buf in spito 
of its promise. Chrysalis stffi 
has plenty to prove. Thera 
may be rewards, foongb, for 
those wining to take, foe 
risk: Credit Suisse £1xst Bos- 
ton forecasts a £L4m loss' for 
this year, and a £im profit 
far foe next 


Rlchffld Clothier, the new chief executive of Plantation &. Gen- 
era} investments, beteves te African acquisitions offer good 

value, the tropical agriculture and hand tools group, which 
this- week sold its ChflRngton tool plants for about £600,000, 
anoouncod s £2.6m provision for the possible drop In the 
value of assets which it has earmarked for tfeposaL The pro- 
vitionKnocked the group from a £915,000 pre-tax profit to a . 
gl.Tam loss for 1997, despite ah increase.^ pre-excepttooaf* . 
prrffls^»orn£l.21m to £3.8rh, and an advance in sales from 
£45.2m to £51m. tt is paying no tfivklend, having paid 2p last 
year. Andrew Edgec&ffe-Johnson -i 
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SECURITIES FOREIGN COMPETITION AND LOWER STOCK MARKET VOLUMES LEAVE MID-SIZE HOUSES IN RED 


‘Big Bang’ hits Japanese brokers 


Klr <yenk ( 

ive 


ByGHnTett In Tokyo 


Japan's medium-sized 
brokers announced dismal 
results yesterday, illustra- 
ting the pressures on the 
sector as the country's Big 
Bang finandal deregulation 
gets under way. 

Employment in the securi- 
ties sector fell 10.5 per cent 
last year, to 98£16, because 
of Job cuts and the closure of 
several brokers. Staff levels 
in the Industry are now 
41 per cent below their peak 
in 199L 

Eight out of nine mid-size 
brokers recorded pre-tax 
losses in fiscal 1997, which 


collectively totalled mibn 
($292m). For DaHchl Securi- 
ties and Yamatane Securi- 
ties, which respectively lost 
Y4.7bn and Y2.7bn, this was. 
the eighth year in the red, 
while KanfraTru Securities 
and Cosmo Securities, which 
posted deficits of Y14.4bn 
and YZSbn, reported their 
seventh year of losses. 

The poor performance Is 
expected to lead to a shake- 
out of the sector in the com- 
ing year, analysts say. Some 
brokers may close or be 
forced into mergers with 
other brokers or related 
banks. 

James Fiorlllo. analyst at 


ING Barings, said: **A lot of 
these companies have share 
prices trading around Y100, 
and at that level yon have to 
ask whether they can last" 

The industry's .problems 
stem from the fall in stock 
market volumes and the 
wave of foreign competition 
ushered in by Big Bang. This 
is expected to intensify this 
yean Merrill Lynch, the US 
broker, is developing a dis- 
tribution network after pur- 
chasing some outlets of 
Yamaichi Securities, Japan's 
fourth largest broker, which 
failed last November. 

Brokers’ revenue streams 
iwiiiri fan further year 


because commissions on 
equity trades over Y50m 
have dropped by about 40 
per cent since April l as a 
result of liberalisation. 

However, an encouraging 
sign far the industry is that 
some retail sales of foreign 
investment instruments are 

now rising. The Japan Secu- 
rities Dealers' Association 
yesterday said net purchases 
of nan-yen money market 
funds rose from Y37.6bn to 
Y290.7bn in the year to 
AporiL This business is domi- 
nated by large brokers, such 
as Nomura, Nikko and 
Dalwa, but some medium- 
sized brokers, such as Koku- 


sai, are also expanding into 
the sector. 

Koknsai yesterday was the 
only mid-size broker to 
report strong results, record- 
ing a pre-tax profit of 
Yio.7bn in 1997, up from 
Yl0.3bn the previous year. 
The company also said it 
would change its articles to 
allow it to buy back up to 
10 per cent of its shares. 

Koicbi Kane. Kokusal 
managing director, said yes- 
terday: “I think we have 
done better because we have 
also been pursuing an asset 
management advisory busi- 
ness for a long time and try- 
ing to cut costs. r 
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By Paul Betts in Modena 


Ferrari, the legendary sports 
cars manufacturer owned by 
Italy's Fiat automotive 
group, yesterday reported a 
sharp increase in 1997 pre- 
tax profits and sales. But it 
warned that earnings this 
year would decline because 
of the costs of relaunching 
Maserati, the troubled com- 
pany which once challenged 
it on the Formula One rac- 
ing circuit 

Last year, Fiat transferred 
control of Maserati to Ferr- 
ari to engineer the recovery 
of the company. Luca di 
Montezemolo, Ferrari chair- 
man, said yesterday that he 
expected Maserati to ret u rn 
to profit in four years time 
after its relaunch this year. 

Maserati produced only 
700 rare in 1997, reflecting in 
part Feirart's decision to 
shut down Maserati's plant 
for six months. After a com- 
plete re-engineering, the 
Maserati plant reopened at 
the end of March and is 
expected to produce about 
1,000 cars this year, includ- 
ing a new coupd to be 


launched at the Paris Motor 
Show in September. 

“We intend to keep Ferrari 
and Maserati as two separate 
and distinct companies,” 
explained Mr Montezemolo. 
“While Ferrari will maintain 
its unique and exclusive 
characteristics, producing no 
more than 3,500 cars a year, 
we see Maserati becoming a 
sort of Italian-style Jaguar,” 
he added. 

The target for Maserati 
was to produce 6,000 cars a 
year by 2002 or 2003, with “a 
good range of products and 
worldwide presence, includ- 
ing in the US", he said. 

Maserati had to abandon 
the US market because of 
legal problems under its pre- 
vious ownership, but Ferrari 
is now preparing to relaunch 
the marque in the country. 

Last year, Ferrari saw its 
sales top Ll.OOObn for the 
first time in its history, with 
revenues - - of Ll,044bn 
($594 m) compared with 
LSTSbn in 1996. Pre-tax prof- 
its rose sharply, from LL2bn 
in 1996 to L37Bbn last year. 
The company also main- 
tained a high rate, of 



Out in front: Ferrari aims to compete through its technoto&cal developments In motor racing Ateport 


research and development 
spending, at 15 per cent of 
gross annual revenues. 

Mr Montezemolo said the 
company expected to remain 
in profit this year in spite of 
the Maserati relaunch. The 
company is budgeting fen* a 
pre-tax profit or about L20bn 
this year and production of 
•L500 cars, including 3,500 
Ferraris and LOGO Maseratis. 
Ferrari alone should achieve 
pre-tax profits of about 
L60bn in 1998- 

Mr Montezemolo added 
that Ferrari intended to 
maintain an edge on its new 
competitors by staying in 
the vanguard of technologi- 
cal developments gleaned 
from its motor racing activi- 
ties. 

Mr Montezemolo said the 
introduction of a Formula 


One gear box on the F355 
sports car was likely to lead 
to “a revolution in the way 
you will drive care in the 
future". 

With the Ferrari FI gear 
system, drivers change gears 
by pushing buttons on the 
steering wheel but also have 
the option of driving the car 
as if it were a standard auto- 
matic. 

The system was developed 
in co-operation with Magneti 
Marelli, the Hat car compo- 
nents subsidiary, which is 
now expected to sell the sys- 
tem to BMW. Fiat is also 
introducing the new system 
for Alfa Romeo and some of 
its other cars. 

Mr Montezemolo quashed 
speculation that Ferrari may 
seek a stock market listing. 
“It is an issue that involves 
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my shareholders, but there 
are no plans and 1 don't 
think it makes any sense," 
he said. 

As for the eventual return 
of Maserati to the racing cir- 
cuits, he said it was still too 
early to say. “But in any 
case it certainly wont be in 
Formula One". 

While Michael Schu- 
macher tore round the Ferr- 
ari test track practising for 
next week's Monaco Grand 
Prix, Mr Montezemolo noted 
that there was no correlation 
between Ferrari 's perfor- 
mance on the racing circuit 
and its commercial sales. 

“If anything, when Ferrari 
loses we tend to sell more 
cars. But the FI activities 
adds fuel to the Ferrari leg- 
end and myth and that is 
good for sales." 


Goldminers reach deal 
on Driefontein control 


By Victor MaBet 
in Johannesburg 


The Anglo American group 

and its rival Gold Fields yes- 
terday reached agreement on 
the future of South Africa's 
rich but long-disputed Drie- 
fontein Consolidated gold 
mine. The deal will unwind 
one of the last big cross- 
shareholdings in the South 
African gold mining indus- 
try. 

“Driefontein is the North- 
ern Ireland of the mining 
industry,” said Brian Gil- 
bertson. Gold Fields chair- 
man. “It's been a business 
that has involved a great 
deal of tension and antago- 
nism for many, many years." 

A joint venture will be 
established to manage Drie- 
fontein, with the interests of 
Gold Fields and Anglogold - 
the newly created gold min- 
ing arm of Anglo - repre- 
sented in a ratio of 3 to 2. 
Assuming the minorities are 
bought out, this will leave 
Gold Fields with 60 per cent 
of the mine and Anglogold 


with 40 per cent Driefontein 
would then be delisted. 

The two sides agreed the 
mine would be managed as 
an independent operation, 
and that important business 
decisions - including; the 
appointment of a chief exec- 
utive. the approval or the 
annual business plan and 
hedging policy - would 
require unanimity between 
Gold Fields and Anglogold. 

The deal resolves the con- 
flict of interest for Anglo 
American in controlling 
Anglogold and simulta- 
neously owning 23 per cent 
of Gold Fields of South 
Africa (GFSA1, the parent of 
Gold Fields. GFSA will 
divest its holding in Gold 
Fields to shareholders, 
inclu ding Anglo. Anglo will 
use those shares to increase 
its stake in Driefontein from 
the current 21.5 per cent. 
Gold Fields now controls 41 
per cent of Driefontein. 

“This is the breakdown of 
the greatest pyramid and 
cross-shareholding in the 
South African gold mining 


industry,” Mr Gilbertson 
said. 

Both Anglogold and Gold 
Fields are untangling the 
complicated shareholding 
structures that grew up 
under apartheid. The two 
companies want to make 
themselves attractive to 
institutional investors by 
becoming focused, high-qual- 
ity gold mining groups. 

GFSA. which is blamed in 
the industry for the poor per- 
formance of Driefontein in 
the past, will be left with a 
handful of operations in 
coal, copper and platinum 
mining and a range of 
investments in other South 
African companies. 

Mr Gilbertson said he 
reached Initial agreement 
with Bobby GodseU. Anglo- 
gold chief executive, at the 
resort of Plettenberg Bay in 
December. 

Speaking from the US yes- 
terday. Mr Godsell said the 
joint-venture deal was 
“another step in the South 
African gold mining indus- 
try coining of age”. 


Seagram plans bid next week 


By Alee Ra wsHi om 


Seagram hopes to present an 
outline $10bn cash-and- 
shares offer for Poly Gram, 
the Dutch entertainment 
group, to a board meeting of 
Philips, PolyGram's parent 
company, on Tuesday. 

The Canadian group, 
advised by Morgan Stanley, 
is gambling that a speedy 
offer will stave off the threat 
of counter-bids from US 
investment consortia that 
have declared interest 
in PolyGram. However, its 
bid could face regulatory 
problems in the US and 
Europe. 

Seagram plans to add Poly- 
Gram, the world's largest 
record company with 17 per 
cent of the $40bn global mar- 
ket, to its Universal Music 
subsidiary, which has a 6 per 
cent share. The proposed 
merger might trigger investi- 


gations by competition 
authorities in the US and 
Europe. 

The most problematic reg- 
ulatory area would be tbe 
US, where the Federal Trade 
Commission blocked a 1984 
attempt to merge PolyGram 
with Time Warner's music 
subsidiary. It argued the 
merger would have been 
anti-competitive, because tbe 
companies would have a 
combined market share of 26 
per cent 

PolyGram and Universal 
had an only slightly lower 
combined US mar ket share 
of 23.7 per cent in 1996. 
according to MTI. the 
research consultancy. 

The FTC said yesterday it 
was too soon to comment on 
the regulatory implications 
of Seagram’s interest in 
PolyGram. However, the 
deal would automatically be 
scrutinised, because it would 


involve the acquisition of 
over $15m-worth of assets. 

It would also be assessed 
by the European Commis- 
sion. which scrutinises any 
merger in which the compa- 
nies have combined global 
turnover of at least Ecus 5bn 
and each has an EU turn- 
over of more than Ecu250m. 

Universal and PolyGram 
fulfil both criteria. However, 
Universal has such a low 
share of the European music 
market that it is unlikely the 
Co mmiss ion would consider 
the merger anti-competitive. 

Seagram is understood to 
be confident the merger 
would be cleared In both the 
US and Europe. But if Sea- 
gram’s offer was put on hold 
during months of investiga- 
tion, PolyGram would find it 
difficult to sign new acts for 
its record labels and to 
clinch film production and 
acquisition deals. 
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France and EU agree rescue 
terms for Credit Lyonnais 

Government must reduce stake in bank to less than 10 per cent 


By Andrew J&cfc in Pari* and 
Saner lskandar to Branafa 

The French government and 
the European Commission 
have agreed the terns of a 
new rescue plan for the long 
troubled French bank Credit 
Lyonnais, clea r ing the way for 
approval of the largest state 
aid package aver submitted to 
Brussels. 

The deal, which still 
requires the formal vote of the 
Commission nest Wednesday, 
would force the French state 
to cut its stake in the bank 
from 82 per cent, held directly 
and Indirectly, to less than 10 
per cent by October next year, 
ending a period of public con- 
trol which began In 1945. 
Credit Lyonnais will also be 


required to more than double 
the FFiSlObn (SSI bn) in asset 
disposals to which it had 
agreed under the terms of a 
previous rescue plan in 1995. 
The new sales are expected to 
include that of its Belgian sub- 
sidiary before the end of this 
year. 

In exchange, the Commis- 
sion, the European Union's 
Brussels-based executive arm, 
is set to approve the rescue 
package. The plan has trig- 
gered criticism of competitive 
distortions from its banking 
rivals, and officials estimate it 
may ultimately cost the 
French taxpayer FFri2CH45bn. 

Commission officials were 
confident yesterday that the 
plan would be approved. “A lot 
of assets will have to be sold in 


a very short time,* said one. 
He added that a detailed list of 
which would r nrnn * r i 
confidential, would be submit- 
ted shortly. 

Brussels had threatened to 
veto a sew rescue, and details 
were only "BtmiHwI on Thurs- 
day evening following, discus- 
sions between Karel Van 
Miert, EC competition commis- 
sioner and Dominique Stcausa- 
Kahn, the French economics, 
finance and industry minister. 

The French government per- 
suaded Brussels to back down 
from its o Hg tra i demand thst 
all of Credit Lyonnais’ Euro- 
pean assets outside France 
should be sold. The bank will 
be able to retain its London. 
Luxembourg and Swiss 
operations. However, U will he 


obliged to sell off other Euro- 
pean assets worth FFrS29bn, 
and a further FFr64bn in Asia 
and North America. Strategic 
businesses such as those in 
Japan and. Singapore are 
believed to have been pro- 
tected from disposal. 

In addition. Credit Lyonnais 
wfQ be required to continue to 
reduce the number of - its 
branches in prance. Other 
domestic assets worth FFt27tm 
win also be sold. 

Tie way in which , the bank 
win be privatised has also 
been left open, leaving the' 
French government free to 
allow several different share- 
holders to take staked if It 
rather thim hnnth a 
trade sale to a single b uy e r as 
Brussels bad preferred. 


Unilever pension fund drops MAM 


By Jane Martinson In Brighton 
and Mffam Lewis In New York 

Mercury Asset Management, 
the UK's largest fond manager 
now owned by Merrill Lynch, 
the US investment bank, has 
been dismissed by the pension 
fund of Unilever, -the consumer 
group. 

The move, to be announced 
next week, follows recent poor 
performance by MAM in man- 
aging the £Xbn ($i.7bn) Uni- 
lever fund. It will be a blow to 
MAM, which also looks likely 
to lose about SGOOm from two 
other large clients. 

Unilever appointed MAM 11 
years ago and is one of MAM’S 


highest pof&e clients. Compet- 
itors are likely to use the dis- 
missal to exploit concerns in 
the UK market about changes 
at MAM folio wing its takeover 
earlier this year by Merrill 
Lynch. 

Rival investment hind man- 
agers said the underperform- 
ance last year of some of 
MAM'S funds anti the resulting 
loss of business brought into 
question the success of Merrill 
Lynch's £3.lbn takeover. 

Investment performance at 

MAM hag t raditionally been 

volatile, with wide differences 
between the results achieved 
by different fund managers at 
the company. Last year it 


moved to address this issue by. 
reorganising the Select team 
that manages the large pen- 
sion fond clients. 

MAM said last night: "We 
have a quite respectable per- 
formance for Unilever over the 
11 years. There waa a 
short-term performance issue 
over 18 months to the end of 
March. Had Unilever stayed 
with us since the end of Mar ch 
the performance would 1 have 
been quite good as it has 
picked up quite positively aver 
the past two months." 

Unilever is understood to be 
considering legal action 
against MAM for a 10 per cent 
underperformance against its 


benchmark last year. However, 
Unilever Said yesterday: "No 
legal actum has been taken. 
nor is any pending." Wendy 
May-all, Unilever's head of 
investments, refused to com- 
ment ; Merrill Lynch also 
declined to comment. 

Unfl ewr is one of three large 
MAM clients understood to be 
unhappy with last year's 
investment imriOTp g rfhrman»L 

MAM is also set to lose 
£300m from the £L5bn it man- 
ages for the pension fund of J ; 
Sainshury, .the U£ -retail 
group, and tour already lost 
£30Qm from a fond managed 
for foe pension fond of 7imw»n 
the pharmaceuticals company. 


Blow to VW as New Beetles recalled 


By Haig Staaulau, 

Motor Musky CormpMdMt 

Volkswagen's aura of 
near-invincibility was pierced 
yesterday after Europe’s big- 
gest carmaker said it was 
recalling all the 10.100 New 
Beetles built so for. 

The recall, not uncommon 
for a new model, will come as 
a blow to VWs pride after a 
delirious public reception for 
the new model, which went cm 
sale in the US and Canada in 
March. 

Waiting lists for the New 


Beetle, a modem version of the 
fomous post-war Beetle, have 
greatly lengthened afa»r rave 
press reviews. Apart from its 
eye-catching design that 
recalls the 1960s, the New Bee- 
tle is also extremely competi- 
tively priced at $15^00, exclu- 
ding delivery, in the US. 

VW executives have said the 
model should lift US sales to 
180,000 units this year from 
138JXX) in 1397. 

VW said the recall was to 
correct potential chafing of 
wiring in the engine bay. The 
recall affects all 8£00 cars sold 


Companies in this issue 


in the US and the L600 sold in 
Canada. 

The New Beetle, based on 
the engineering structure of 
the latest-generation Golf 
hatchback, is not due to go on 
sale in Europe nntn later fids 
year and high demand in file 
US has led to speculation the 
European launch may be 
postponed. 

The company said the chaf- 
ing could lead to stalling, mal- 
functions in the air condition- 
ing and fuel pump or even 
fires in the engine compart- 
ment. However, VW said it 


Markets I atesf 


knew of only three air- 
conditioning co m pr e ssors that 
had malfunctioned. 

The New Beetle is built at 
VWs big Puebla, plant in 
Mexico, expanded and iwntfan. 
Ised at a cost of about KLhn 
since 1995. 

. VWs US subsidiary said it 
was not aware the chafing had 
caused any anrtfmte or taju- | 
ries. The problem had arisen 
as a result of possible friction 
between wiring and the bat- I 
tery tray, it said. A redesigned j 
tray would be installed and the I 
wires rerouted in the recall 
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When the Group of Seven grandees 
gathered in' Denver . last June, the 
world seemed a safe place. The 
devaluation of the Thai'baht. Which 
started Asia's financial crisis, was 
stnt two weeks away. US triumphal- 
ism was almost forgiveable. For 
most investors, it was also prelude 
to a happy period that has seen fell' 
'tog bond yields and. rising share 

| prices. The S&P 500 is up ~24 per cent 
while European shares .have risen- 37 
, per to dollars. The- unhappy 
I exception, of course, is Asia, includ- 
ing Japan: down 34 per cent- ... 

Tbs mood .at tills weekend's 
f Twtngfram conference promises to bfr; 
.ihogriheriinore atphtefe Tamktil in’ 
Tni^fTpwdfl and India's nuclear, bomb- 
shell have been sobering ranfadere 
of the political risks, while, the eco- 
nomic outlook to fire largest coun- 
tries - Japan, China and Sbripi^.is 
troubling, v.< .. 

What are investors to mafoe of ; 
this? The good performance of the 
Philippines Is evidence ag ain g t 
regional contagion. On fire other 
hand, havens such as. Hang Kong 
and Singapore have suffered. They 
are almost certainly victims of theft 1 
own liquidity regional fund man- 
agers needing to raise funds sell 
where they can. Still, it shows how 
hazardous tt can be trying to- sepa- 
rate tire good from fire bad. {< 

Can the G7 do anythtog.to avoid 
Asia's mishaps being rewgted? Qna 
critical area is working wit how to. 
discourage anbedgec^ ■ Jfijtfgn am- 
rency borrowings. one qh 2 

systemic risks. ITtor^^^kes prog- 
ress to this area, tire trip to Birming- 
ham will not have-been to vain- * 





avoid delivering unpleasant sur- 
, priSes to too mansr customers at 
Once when the code fe tightened. •- V 
; But tire riBties frtan fote episode 
should be dt more general coaicem to 
sector investors. At a relatively triv- 
ial level, increased communteafloo- 
hail an -admtuistrtffive oust. More 
seriously, better infonned customers 
shop wound. .’ ■ 

.: / ft is impOssibteto'say how much 
money banks' make' oat; Of customer 

Iwr Ha; folt fe ymiMUfHBi’lf 

to “managemargfo” inwards when 
customers are vigilant. FmShenhorej 
the bad odour banging- around 
Northern Rock could add to the gen-; 
eriT perception that the. mutual 
bujjtfli&shtfetierare more custom® 
frtovgiy thah- quoted, counter- 
saxte. Mh&t better incentive' for 


banksife hnpreve firetr customer seiv 

v&T ^ ' -1. ■ 


Northern Rock' 

- While thousands of Individuals are 
smarting over 'Northern Rock's 
cuts to their savings rates, consum- 
ers in general should be gratetaL 
The episode should lead to a tighten- 
ing of the wishy-washy voluntary 
haniring code, enmiring ttuit custom- 
ers are better informed. Alongside 
ha d publicity, culminating in investi- 
gation by the Office of Fair Trading, 
hunk and building society customers 
ought to have woken up to sleights 
of hand regarding their income. 

That this is bad-news for Northern 
Rock, and Its investors, goes without 
saying, ft damaged its business, 
altho u gh. Ironically, Improved com- 
munications with customers are 
partly to blame. Others should get 
their houses in order on obsolete 
accounts as quickly as possible to 




Affibdcarpets 

; .£>0 <Sd -everyone buy thetr fluffy 
cn$etg last year- while wallets were 
stuffed' wdft flatetttnaHsatkai wlnd- 
- foife? Weft. ho actually. What made 
yesterday’s -profits warntog from 
Allied Carpets so -depresstog ^ &e 
shares fell 34 per cent - was that 
oensliniwr durable cant- 
parlsaBS had bed expected to be 
favourable. Last spring's rmvup to aj 
general election and forebodto^s 
about a change of goyemureut actit' 
' ally led to many Ufig thket purdurete 
beh^r postponed. . 

What then ex plains the profits 
warnings tins spring from fire Ekes 
of DPS, Carpetrigfat, MFI and now 
Allied Carpets? Clearly certain 
macro-economic factors have con- 
tributed to the retail sector’s traOtog 
the ’overall market by 10 per cent 
tills year. Interest rates are lo# by 
historical standards 1 , but five 
increases ~have pushed up mortgage 




.... ever 

hard-hit' mazmfoctat- 
^Sg «ctac lias trimmed overtime 

■■/■-£ 

spefcffic-foctors must 
' “ ctreted' toatiwM; alter 

iyf - V|n||feli»r 
-have .hardly - been 
by. the economy. DFSfo 
fotfflreattdtee credit Jar 
•hr ish lB 3 q ?«ngtop M - 
foul of ^rerply escalating rental 
are etethfittBp. Gtvea -fhat the 
-remains a curate's egg, stick- 
idg' tb trobted maai g w n ati ts seems 
fhe-ssfosfe option. Marks and Spencer 
.'Bbo^^ndcritoe thfe areas age whan: 
At reports oft Tuesday.-' 

m • ' Jt . ‘ 

Romeos 

W^fiper it softly, but rail regulft- 
tirm fe starting to took less of a poltt- 

- leal ^than. Yesterday’s report from 
the : regulator on the rolling stock 

. marign carhe up with -some emi- 

- noftrearatsfble ideas. 

' ft knowledges the market power 
of tlte three rolling stock leasing 
: : wmffl5hles; or Boscos,- and fire need 
to put.1n plac8 some rules ovar leas- 
ing contracts. Although the train 

- compapite are ordering new ruffing 
stock, they remain overwhelmingly 
flapgnitanj qw n ymul.}mnfl rolling 
stock, «ahd stfll will he by the time 
most of their franchises come up for 
renewals. • 

Relations between Rosdos and - 
train companies are goad now. But 
they: could sour. The negotteting - 
stnmgfii of the Roseau when the 
on A round ^cf fnmcMstng happens. - 
md rival brain bMjdaa line up to 
secure losing daalsi could-.be 
abnaedf A potential looms, 

a^oodldea to tadtie Know. 

. . Yto erd q Vlgood news is that the 
re*3afdY’Wante to settia. for a mar- 
^e^b&sed\bode of conduct rather - 
thmifoipQreirewregulatiahfrihnaii 
hitfi, A aide af amduct, toctadtog, 
say , price^aps and hammered out by 
tha industry, should deter anti-corn- * 
petffive behaviour. But If would also 
be flgvthie pnnng h to raffect changes 
In the industry. Current leasing 
Innovations, for instance, could be 
hampered by ftifi-scale regulation, 
which yesterday's report lists as & 
last resmt The risk is that theriqUtL 
dans -override these recaOimehda- 
tkms to next mcmtii’s white paper an 
transport They would be wrung to 
dosa ' 
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Persistent son 


WEEKEND 


‘He will never match his father's display 
in the gossip columns , but politics offers 
a different path to prominence ' 



Twist and go 

'The industry is saying that if you 
can sit upright and open the 
throttle, you can drive a scooter * 
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Grave thoughts 

‘If you put a stethoscope to one of those 
gravestones you could listen in on a buzz 
of conversation going on down there ’ 
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A t Slain on Febru- 
ary iB. two cars 
drove up to a 
grey -painted 
apartment build- 
ing in a suburb of Bern, the 
Swiss capital. Five people 
got out and two were posted 
as look-outs. The others 
went to work. They found 
what they wanted In a store- 
room - the junction box for 
the building's telephone sys- 
tem. 

This was a top secret mis- 
sion. The agents draped a 
dark cloth over the glass 
door to keep the light from 
attracting attention. But as 
they tampered with the 
equipment, the operatives 
were so clumsy, so unprofes- 
sional that a first-floor resi- 
dent was woken by the 
racket She called the police, 
who, handily, were on duty 
at the station just 500 metres 
down, the road. The "intrud- 
ers", with their electronic 
equipment, were caught 
cold, though one, fooling 
nobody, feigned a heart 
attack. 

Bad plot for a B-grade 
film? A rejected storyline 
from Mission Impossible? 
The 'intruders'’ were agents 
of Mossad, Israel's revered 
secret service, and they were 
spying In a friendly country. 

"You can't imagine the 
incompetence," said a senior 
western diplomat. "Mossad 
should have knoWn there is 
a policeman in every Swiss." 

Six months earlier, 
another set of Mossad agents 
were caught in the Jorda- 
nian capital, Amman, in 
equally embarrassing cir- 
cumstances. ipmM Meshal, 
a prominent member of 
Hamas, the Islamic resis- 
tance . movement, was enter- 
ing Ms office when an opera- 
tive struck. him on-tbe ear - 
it was an attempt to' inject a 
slow-acting poison. Mahal's 
chauffeur, used: a newspaper 
to hit the awaftant. who fled - 
in a waiting car*-- ^ :■ 

The agents didn't know 
they were being pursued, so 
they abandoned their car 
after 300 metres, allowing 
MeshaTs bodyguard and a 
plainclothes policeman to 
overpower them. Their story 
was that they were Canadian 
citizens and they had the 
passports to prove it. “If 
these guys are Canad ia n 
then we are Japanese," quip- 
ped a Canadian diplomat 
What was Mossad doing, 
trying to assassinate Meshal 
In broad daylight, and In 
Jordan, one of Israel's most 
loyal Arab allies, and using 
passports from another 
friendly country, Canada? 
How could Benjamin Netan- 
yahu, Israel's prime minis- 
ter, sanction such a miscon- 
ceived operation? 

The basic rules in any 
Intelligence agency are the 
nanny Do what you have to 
do, bat don't get caught. 
Over the past nine months, 
Mossad has dime little right 
Maybe it was just acci- 
dent-prone. Maybe it was not 
evaluating Its Intelligence. 
Whatever the reason, foreign 
intelligence watchers said it 
was hard to understand pre- 
cisely why Mossed, had lost 
Its way. 

"Mossad tells us we never 
hear about the successes. 
That’s true. But what about 
the failures that show real 
amateurism and errors of 
judgment?" said another dip-. 
Iranat 

Some, former Mossad 
agents behave part of the 
agency is atm living In the 
days when Israel believed 
the world was against it - 
“which meant we could do 
whatever and wherever we 
wanted," said £, a former 
agent "We know it’s differ- 
ent now.- Agencies from 
friendly nations cooperate 
much more with each’ other. 
The point is Mossad is - in 
trtmaitictL- K needs & sense 
of directitei," ’ 
like the stalled peace pro- 
cess with' the PufttBBians, 
Mossad is in limbo, sot sure 




no more 


Mossad, Israelis .legendary espionage agency, has suffered a series of embarrassments. Judy Dempsey assesses why 

Z Jh.-' bno,] TITO n m.1. a Ouo o .»i. of 4.1 Moioail loomiMl TOC TonooV, nriTl toll mho) urMti Pioir Undrotn of' In. Wonlr - «.U r~ nUn’o o 


af the strategic Interests -its - fi explained how Israel was 
political masters -want to-Hka East Germany. “Both of 


pursue. “It’s dear the plan- 
ning for Mefthal’s assasaina- 
tlofl should have been 
Stopped in the early stages;” 
said A, Who describes bint 
self as a reservist Mossad ; 
agent "It is not incur inter- 
ests to destabilise Jordan's 
King Hussein." 

. Netanyahu did ; not con- 
sider any postponement. 
Obsessed with terrorism and 
the need for Israel to con- 
tinue to act against those 
who seek to .harm Jews, 
“wherever they may be”, he 
sanctioned MeshaTs assassi- 
nation. 

“A conceptual fixation 
afflicted Mossad 's planning," 
concluded the government 
commission set np to investi- 
gate the botched operation. 
“The possibility of fail- 
ure - - - was hardly 
addressed." Mossad believed _ 
it was inftffible. 

Diplomats say the agency, 
and indeed MI, Military 
Intelligence, and Shin Bet, 
the Internal general security 
services, have, in recent 
months, been torn between 
maintaining their profes- 
sional integrity and bowing 
to pressure from an aggros- 
give government. 

Last month, for example, 
during a weekly cabinet’ 


us were pariah states. Both 
of us had much to prove. 
Our survival was at stake. 
We set nor own rules." 

Thfi rulae were dictated by 
the necessity to defend the 
fledgling Jewish state. "We 
Were surrounded by hostile 
'Arab states, whose only aim 
was to destroy ns ” said E. 

• "It. strengthened our 
resolve to form intelligence 
services which would foil 
attacks on our new state. lt 
was an era 'of great reckless- 
ness. We were accountable 
to very few. The. media, 
unlike now, was censored," 

Washington and European 
capitals were ambiguous 


'If you bring 
me a MiG-21, 
you will have 
done a good 
da^s work.' 
Mossad took 
up the 
challenge 


boast such a reservoir of tal 
enL But was it any good at 
intelligence gathering? 

The US would soon find 
out In February 1956 when 
Nikita Khrushchev, the for- 
mer Soviet leader, delivered 
behind closed doors his dev- 
astating speech indicting 
Stalinism and the purges, 
Washington was desperate 
to get a copy. 

But how? Israel obliged - 
helped by Victor Griefsky. a 
young Israeli Journalist in 
Warsaw, in bed it turned 
out, with a communist from 
whom he managed to obtain 
a copy of the speech- 

He passed it on to Israeli 
diplomats in Warsaw who 
dutifully sent the material to 
their masters in Tel Aviv. 
The CIA paid $lm on deliv- 
ery. It was welcome cash for 
a country trying to buy 
weapons. And, lor Mossad, it 
won international respect 
from its peers. 

With the plethora of lin- 
guists and people on the 
ground, Mossad pulled off 
another coup. In 1963, Ezer 
Weizman, now Israeli presi- 
dent, then commander of the 
Israeli Air Force, wanted to 
know what kind of military 
equipment the Soviet Union 


Mossad rescued 106 Jewish 
hostages held by the radical 
Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine, and “Oper- 
ation Moses", the airlifting 
of thousands of Ethiopian 
Jews to Israel between 1981 
and 1984. 

But next to such successes 
were terrible lapses of judg- 
ment 

“Sometimes we did not 
evaluate Information." said 
E. “We could gather it. 
recruit agents, monitor our 
enemies. carry out 
operations. But the question 
was how good were we at 
evaluating intelligence?" 

That was put to the test in 
1973. Even though a military 
build-up was taking place in 
Egypt, Mossad and the other 
intelligence agencies were 
convinced an attack on 
Israel was “highly improba- 
ble". 

Maybe it was a sense of 
overblown confidence after 
the Six Day War, when 
Israel captured east Jerusa- 
lem and the West Bank. 
Maybe it was competition 
between the intelligence ser- 
vices. In any case, an Octo- 
ber 6, at 1.56pm, on Yom 
KJppur, when Israel - and 
all Its reservists - observed 


will tell ministers what they 
want to hear." said G, the 
former Mossad agent. 
“Agents must challenge 
their own assumptions. Mos- 
sad must tell the politicians 
about the trends indicating 
the possibilities of peace." 


□ □ □ 


And so, after the recent 
blunders, In steps Ephraim 
Halevy, a British bom, 63- 
year-old former ambassador 
to the European Union. Ooe 
of his first meetings after his 
appointment as M os sad’s 
chief a few weeks ago was 


with King -HuSsein of Jor- 
dan, still angry over the 
Meshal affair, Netanyahu's 
role In it, and the miserable 
state of the peace process In 
the Middle East. 

Back in the 1970s, the late 
Yitzhak Rabin, assassinated 
in November 1995, appointed 
Halevy as a special liaison 
officer to King Hussein, and 
he helped negotiate the 1994 
Israel-Jordan peace treaty. 

It Is a return to the fold for 
Halevy, who had joined Mos- 
sad In 1961, rising to deputy 
head before taking time out 
to be a diplomat “Look, it 
will be good to have bim 


back." said G. “He’s a safe 
pair of hands. He knows the 
organisation inside out. He’s 
bound to give it a sense of 
direction." 

Other former agents say 
Halevy 's appointment is 
important for another rea- 
son. Yes, he is known to be a 
tough negotiator, though he 
is sometimes aloof, but they 
say he has no political axes 
to grind, that he is a profes- 
sional. and has a clear vision 
of the country's long-term 
strategic interests. “And I 
don't think those interests 
are on the streets of Amman 
or Bern." said G. 


towards .the hew Jewish 
state. And they, were also 
meeting. Ami ‘Ayalon, head ■ sceptical about Mossad, 
of Shin Bet, told -ministers, founded inl949: initially to 
how Yasstr Arafrtt. Palestifl- monitor, and foil JattenJpt? ,bv 
i«n Authority president was . Arab nsdghbatffft to acquire 7 day’e work," said Weizman, 
cracking down on terrorism^ ' weapons which could, be , .half: in jes^-half serious. 
Limor Livnat, communictf-' used against Israel. , M&sad took up the chal- 

tionft minister, dismissed - - But Mossad had. two big On August 16 1966, 

such an assessment, .at: advantaged over other-intel - after three years of planning, 
which point Ayalon hit bade -ligenco agencies; It " was- an Iraqi MiG-21, the most 
“Don’t expect me to report to 7 driven- by ^SStatttafc^NBl to. -advanced fightersupplied by 
the ministers what you want roa80ii(tat& tee; ifcjratote.- : : ^&niet llhiob ft. the Arab 
to bear” - ’ , ■-,- jW^tt^'gifervelTO^^-.'siates, landed at an airbase 

v'V'.qhroft' “ People 1 : in northern Israel. TO pull 

a tr O ^ ; weterom: niaaV assets M iff: dff such a coup required the 

V- - k- G, afBriBjsr agfeat .. efforts of an Egyptlan-Arme- 

In 1948 when the State «f..' The of hiaaMossad agent and a 

Israel was established, tbs the- jpeat. -Zionist “firgnther (Catholic), Iraqi air force 
strategic goals df IhteBi-. fofiT bf . hund»fii;tn'tbou- 
gehce gathering were n»»' sands of Jewish hnfoferants 
clearicut. The/.cold wgr .Jftnf .fr^ yfras/ Bussla, 
divided- the wbrid into-ideo- . Morocco, and-from all the 
logical, casipft' Bsit; fm 1 ; countries: of 'EuTOpe... With' 

Israel, - It waft' Jhare \compU-' . . them; caBae VSalectS an^ Ian- 
cated. It was a-cquhtry Bar? ;';.gd*ges, .different: futures 
out erf the need 'to siiriive -' and^ knowledge erf ho*: t° 
andto prove ItseK. a - .fetore-fethe; cocntrieg x*r 


was supplying, to its Arab' , one of Judaism's holiest boli- 

- - Tn»‘«l tkn DimtUo.einriati 


comrades. I8rael ‘had to 
know in border, to- defend 
JtselL >- ' 

' “If yon bring me a MiG-21, 
you ’will have done a good 


“In those y^ara,” ttftld Et’ .'tt^ThlrQL- NoVlntdHg^ice 
gainst' fotael; could 


“the world was .against ■ 


pilot It was a complex oper- 
ation which again impressed 
the CIA. 

' . Other successes fuelled the 
Mossad myth of daring 
invincibility. Among the 
most notable were the cap- 
ture hi May I960 of Adolf 
Bl chmann . the Nazi war 
c riminal, the June 1976 raid 
on Entebbe airport when 


days, the Egyti an- Syrian 
attack began. It ended 11 
days later. Israel and Its 
intelligence agencies had 
taken a battering. 

The Agranat Commission, 
set up to establish the rea- 
sons for the blonder, con- 
cluded there were insuffi- 
cient checks and balances; 
not enough pluralism of 
opinion: reluctance among 
agency members to speak 
up; and the ignoring of dif- 
fering opfcfions. 

Over a quarter of a -cen- 
tury later, the Yom Kippnr 
war is still used to warn 
Mossad recruits against 
“kontzeptziya" - an idie 
fixe* The Mehdal, a Hebrew 
neologism for Intelligence 
blunder used to describe the 
Yom Kippur war, is “the 
first thing we learn in intelli- 
gence *■, according to. one 
young officer. 

“If you want a reliable 
Intelligence service, you 
can't allow 'yes men’ who 
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II our products sic manufactured 
in [he EU. Most of them are also 
sold here. Invcirofe® is the well known 
brand name stamped on our high quality 
paperboard. Some of our paperboard has 
other names, such as Carton-Siffcia. . 

Can cm- Excel. Carton-Cnte. Qmpbique-. 
Silkin and Tahac-Silkio. If is used to make 
packaging for foods, chocolates and con- 
feciionery. cosmetics, and cigarettes and 
lobocco. as well as Tor hook covers and’ 
printed mailer. 

Our paperboard draws attention to and 
protects goods of many dffleieril kinds. 

In the office paper field we are represented 
by our well-known DataCopy® brand. 

One of our newsprint and magazine paper 
brand names is Hofmen News Pink. 


We law the. 

Capacity to produce 

some 3,000.000 lonncs uf paper and p;i[X-r 
hoard each year. These plrduei> ucuitiiil lor 
60 per cent of nur aimiud siles. In a nui Jidl. 
. MoDo i.s a paper ccimpanj. We mnecntnUe 
mainly on ihe EunTcan m.irkd. and in lh.il 
" sense we me a rcgkmal cwnpuny. In fin;ui- 
cial icmis. we are a very strous compiiny. 
These are the hallmirks nl'MoDn we'd 
like to see stamped on all nur pnsluil:. 

Not only “Made in die El r . 
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Mellowed fruitfulness: Kate Sebag and Adam Brett based Tropical Wholefoods on a Ugandan idea and a very British gamble. 
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Minding Your Own Business 




dried out of Africa 


David Spark discovers why sun-dried fruit has become a hot item in a cool Britain 


I found Adam BreU under a 
packing machine in his new 
warehouse trying to ensure 
that Tropical Wholefoods 
kept up its deliveries of dried 
fruit from Africa and Guyana to 
300 healthfood shops round the 
UK. If you run a small business, 
you probably have to struggle 
with the machinery, too. 

Tropical Wholefoods is based 
on an idea and a gamble. The 
idea was that small farmers in 
Africa could produce bisdi-quality 
dried fruit The gamble was that 
British customers would like it so 
much that they would pay £2 for 
a packet of organically grown 
dried mango when, from a 
nearby shelf in the same shop, 
they could buy an equivalent 
amount of raisins for 50p. 

Brett, now 3a. took a deep 
breath when he asked Ugandan 
farmers what they would con- 
sider a worthwhile price to be 
paid to them and worked out 
what this implied for the retail 
price in Britain. Dried mango 
tends to be more expensive to 
harvest and prepare for drying 
because it is picked from trees 
rather than vines, and then the 
peel and stones get thrown away. 

But Brett persuaded indepen- 
dent retailers to buy dried fruit 
as .i snack, not for cooking. The 
premium price he pays for dried 
mango, banana and pineapple, 
enables Tropical Wholefoods to 
pay life-changing sums to African 
farmers. The company pays to 
African and Guyanese suppliers 
OS per cent of its takings, leaving 
the rest to cover warehousing, 
packaging, distribution and over- 
heads in Britain. As a result, says 
Brett, the farmers are tremen- 
dously loyal and diligent. “They 
know how valuable it is to have 
foreign export outlets. 


“Each fanner has :i quota. As 
long as they are producing to a 
high enough standard, we agree 
to buy wbat we bought in the 
past, or more if we can.” 

Brett points out that 55 per 
cent is similar to the percentage 
Tate & Lyle pays to overseas 
estates for sugar. He reckons that 
to make a profit on that basis he 
needs a minimum annual turn- 
over of £400.00u - which he is 
achieving. 

By profession. BreU. who was 
in the Footlights entertainment 
club when at Cambridge univer- 
sity. 1$ a stage manager. How- 
ever. he was born and brought up 
in Uganda and became involved 
with Ugandan fruit when his 
father gave him a job on a British 
aid project concerned with fruit 
processing. 

In 1931 be joined consultants 
from Britain's Natural Resources 
Institute in a project to devise a 
fruit-drying system and train 
fanners to apply it. 

Uganda had the sun and the 
surplus fruit. So why bad similar 
fruit drying projects not got very 
Tar before? Past efforts, says 
Brett, tended to be run by scien- 
tists rather than business people. 

"The emphasis had been on 
makmg tiie dryer as technically 
perfect ns possible. There was 
little concentration on marketing 
or on training the local people. 
After the scientist ran a dryer 
beautifully for a few days, the 
people hadn't learnt how to main- 
tain it and anyway, their product 
would have no market. So, 
around Africa, you find old dis- 
used drying projects, rather like 
tlie carcasses of elephants." 

Brett decided it was a matter of 
scale. He devised a dryer able to 
cope with 25kg of mango or 
fcuiann a week, rather than sev- 


eral tonnes. Essentially, this is a 
hox which a local carpenter can 
make and is easily loaded. “It 
keeps insects off and it's rhicken- 
and goat-proof." Brett explains. 

T went round finding farmers 
who would like to start dry ing. It 
was a complete surprise to them. 
Why should anyone want this 
shrivelled-up fruit?" 

initially, nobody did. British 
wholesalers bad shown interest 
but they didn’t want dried mango 
in 4kg bags. They wanted it in 
small packs. So, in 1992, Brett 
teamed up with the friend of a 


asked 

g the Ugandan 
farmers, 
should 
s anyone 
want this 
shrivelled-up 
fruit? 


friend, Angello Ndyaguma, who 
had a small import-export busi- 
ness in Kampala and knew how 
to deal with officials and trans- 
port. They formed a company. 
Fruits of the Nile. Kate Sebag. 
who was working in Uganda for 
the agency Tools for Self Reli- 
ance. also became involved. 

Between stage management 
jobs, Brett began testing the Brit- 
ish market. He financed his jour- 
neys to Uganda by taking second- 
hand computers there and selling 
them. Back home, he stored dried 
fruit under the stairs and sold it 
loose from stalls in two London 
street markets. When this went 


well, be started pre-packing the 
fruit for sale. 

In 1993. Brett and Sebag 
decided to go into business 
full-time, and her family has put 
in more than £70.000, which saw 
Tropical Wholefoods through the 
expensive growth stage. Brett 
says: “We're always having to 
buy next season’s crop in 
advance. Because the business is 
growing so fast the crop we buy 
is much larger than the one we're 
selling, and that gives us tremen- 
dous financial problems." 

Wholefoods commonly has to 
wait two months for its money 
from sales. At the end of 1996, 
customers owed nearly £50,000. 

In the year to March 31 1995, 
Tropical Wholefoods sold £61.000 
worth of fruit and lost £23,000. 
The following year it sold 
£140,000-worth and lost £15,000. In 
the year to March 1997 it sold 
£262.000 and lost £7,700: it also 
needed to invest in shelving, 
weighing machines and comput- 
ers for its new warehouse rented 
from Lambeth council. 

But since then it has hit a 
series of the targets it set itself - 
earning around £35,000 a month 
from an increasing number of 
beaithfood shops in Britain and 
mainland Europe, and from an 
organisation in Japan. Apart 
from Brett and Sebag, it employs 
one full-time member of staff and 
three packers. Two thousand 
packs of fruit are produced every 
day. some in pre-printed bags, 
which involves a £2.000 initial 
outlay per product but saves 
work on labelling. Some of the 
fruit is increasingly used in man- 
ufactured foods. For instance. 
Fulwell Mill Bakery in Sunder- 
land, which employs disabled 
people, makes dried banana into 
a bar called Banana Fruitjack. 


Tropical Wholefoods' sources of 
supply now extend well beyond 
Fruits of the Nile. It buys from 
farmers in Burkina Faso, through 
the Cercle des Secheurs (dryers' 
circle) founded by the Centre 
Ecologique Albert Schweitzer. 
The Commonwealth Science 
Council arranged for Brett and 
Ndyaguma to hold a workshop in 
Guyana. 

As a result, the company now 
buys dried mango and starfruit 
from Tropical Organics, a local 
fairtrade company. 

Angello comments from 
Uganda: “Most farmers engaged 
in fruit drying have managed to 
send their children to school and 
have acquired radios and black 
and white television sets. They 
never used to have these things." 

Brett says the tanners range 
from some with only a single 
dryer to others with big farms. 
Keen dryers can earn 10-15 times 
the local average wage and some 
have given up civil service jobs 
to go into fruit drying. 

Recently Sebag heard that 
women growing oyster mush- 
rooms near Uganda’s south-west 
border were having problems 
selling them; she offered to buy 
dried mushrooms, far which 
there is a market 

In January, Adam Brett and 
Kate Sebag won the World Vision 
award for development initiative 
in the annual business awards 
run by the charity Worlds ware. 

What of the future? “We hope 
we can expand our sales into con- 
tinental Europe and into larger 
British shops over the next two 
or three years. We are starting to 
get in touch with some of them." 
■ Tropical Wholefoods. Unit 9, 
Hamilton Road Industrial Estate. 
West Norwood, London SE27 9SF; 
tel 0181-670 1114, fax 0181-670 1117. 


The Nature of Things 


Plumbing 
the depths 
of space 


Andrew Derzington boldly goes to 
the lab at the end of the universe 


M ost of us think of 
outer space in the 
same way that 
Europeans hun- 
dreds of years ago thought of Uie 
unexplored depths of Africa, It is 
unimaginably remote and empty, 
and will only become relevant to 
us when It has been opened up 
by exploration and trade. 

Only when spaceships make it 
possible for astronauts - closely 
followed by astro-traders and 
astro-tourists - to leap across 
the void that separates ns from 
other planets and other solar 
systems will the depths of space 
have any meaning for the person 
in the street. 

Space may be empty, and even 
its emptiness can have commer- 
cial potential, but the rest of this 
image is wrong. It is conditioned 
by television programmes of 
hitch-hikers touring the galaxies 
and the Starship Enterprise 
baldly going where no man has 
gone before, to encounter, and to 
goggle at exotic extra-terrestrial 
beings in much the same way 
that hundreds or years ago white 
Europeans were amazed by the 
peoples of “darkest” Africa. 

Space might conceivably be a 
trading zone of the remote future 
or an in tergal actic hitch-hiker's 
route to the restaurant at the 
end of the universe. But it is 
already relevant to our lives 
now. 

Over the last hundred years or 
so it has became clear to scien- 
tists that it is an exotic, 
high-powered physics laboratory 
that exceeds the earth bound sci- 
entist’s wildest dreams. It con- 
tains countless millions of exam- 
ples of experiments too 
dangerous to carry out on a 
small and fragile planet like ours 
- explosions in this laboratory 
destroy stars bigger than onr 
sun. 

Long before man's first tenta- 
tive leap into space, it was clear 
that to look at the heavens with 
a telescope is to peep through 
the window of the physics lab of 
the gods. The most dangerous 


lists led by Shrinivas Kuikarni 
or California Institute or Tech- 
nology announced that the 
source of one of these gamma 
ray bursts was more than 1 2 bn 
light years away. 

Closer to borne, tbe manned 
space programme allows scien- 
tists to put a toe in Lbc doorway 
of the celestial physics lab and to 
exploit the opportunities it pro- 
vides. 

One of tbe first things that 
they encounter - Indeed it Is the 
very reason that astronauts need 
to wear space suits - Is the emp- 
tiness. In space there is no air to 


One of the 
first things 
encountered 
in space 
is the 
emptiness 


We are 
only just 
beginning to 
learn how 
great these 
distances are 


experiments are taking place at 
the other end of the lab. Astro- 
physicists do not yet know what 
these experiments are but they 
are incredibly violent 

About once a day one of them 
releases a brief violent burst of 
high energy gamma radiation 
which can produce up to 50 
times as much energy as onr sun 
- itself a powerful nuclear fusion 
reactor - will in its entire 
lifetime. 

Fortunately the violent bursts 
of radiation emitted by these 
events are spread out by tbe dis- 
tance they have travelled so that 
only a minuscule fraction 
reaches tbe earth. 

We are only just beginning to 
learn bow great these distances 
are, Last week a team of scien- 


breathe and no air to contami- 
nate industrial processes, such 
as growing high-quality crystals 
of materials such as gallium 
arsenide to produce new types of 
electronic devices. 

In fact, it is not quite that sim- 
ple. Although the air in the 
regions of space where tbe shut- 
tle flies is not dense enough to 
breathe, it is not a complete vac- 
uum. At sea level the air mole- 
cules are packed closely 
together, separated by gaps of 
about a millionth of a milli- 
metre. Where the shuttle flies 
the gap between molecules Is 
about 10,000 times greater, the 
air density is about a trillion 
times less. 

This Is a huge difference, but 
the best vacuum chambers on 
earth are better. They can raise 
the distance between air mole- 
cules to about a tenth of a milli- 
metre. Not until we get way out 
Into the distant reaches of tbe 
solar system can we do- much 
better. The gas that "fills" our 
local galaxy, the milky way, has 
gaps of between one and and 10 
centimetres between the atoms. 

It would take decades to fly 
out to these regions and return, 
but the space shuttle carries a 
trick up its sleeve. The Wake 
Shield is a 4-tonne steel disc, 
nearly four metres in diameter 
and shaped like a flying saucer. 

The shield flies free of the 
shuttle at nearly 30,000km an 
hour, creating a gap behind It 
where the air molecules are 
about 1mm apart. This is better 
than can be produced on earth 
and good enough to grow high- 
quality crystals. 

But the best vacuum detected 
so far was spotted last year by 
the Hubble Space Telescope. It is 
millions of tight years away and 
the atoms there are about 10 
metres apart. You won't find a 
better vacuum this side of the 
end of tbe universe. 

And if you go to the aid of the 
universe to look Tor one yon 
should not believe the Hitch- 
hiker's Guide to the Galaxy. 
There is no restaurant there, 
only a physics lab. 

■ The author is professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Not- 
tingham 
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No. 9.683 Set by DINMUT2 

Tliu prize of a matching sot or finely engraved personalised notepn- 
jilt, envelopes and correspondence cards on Ecru Kid Finish Paper 
from Crane & Co will be awarded for the first three correct solutions. 
Solutions by Wednesday May “7. marked Crossword on the 
envelope, to tin? Financial Times. Number One Southwark Bridge, 
London SKI 9HL. Solution on Saturday May 30. 



ACROSS 

I Time after time in battles 
(4-3) 

5 Hit tennis-ball, stretching 
(7) 

9 Figure, for example, on a 
motorway - reversing (5) 

10 I loss glue about for people 
cracking up (9) 

11 Strong papier of a Dickens 
novel (4.5) 

12 End of budget - a lot of 
chaoue - the full amount 
t5) 

13 Defects, say. In glasses? to) 

15 Mysterious transference of 

Descartes' work (9> 

18 Cast, moreover, to broad- 
cast Much Ado? 1 3-3-3) 

19 Pound of Heath Robinson 
pieces id) 

21 Bill Hill. Tor example, may 
have hard lines sometimes 
tRi 

23 States things tP) 

25 Local game target of river 
authority i9) 

26 Girl in love hns bad 
back .... 1 5) 

27 yielding in long grass, 

weakened (7) 

28 English leaving exiles in 
sanctuaries »7> 

Solution 9.683 


DOWN 

1 Scrapes past windows (7) 

2 Deep breath? (3-6) 

3 Women warm up cereal (5) 

4 With creaking joints in 
space over top room, we 
hear (9) 

5 Reveals secrets of counts 
(5) 

6 Place after dark for enter- 
tainment 15-1) 

7 Ant. for example, not cold 
in place within (5) 

8 North American quip deliv- 
ered in twangy style {7) 

14 Symbol, to Alice, of a terri- 
ble hard UTe? (6-3) 

16 Earl ready to turn out as 
conductor of some services 
<3-6l 

17 Provision for spectators by 
Uttoxeter racing officials 
(9) 

18 Magpie finding it more dif- 
ficult to hold ring? (7) 

20 Hammers, we hear, who 
raise the game (7) 

22 Nuvicv left in mountainous 
country (5) 

23 A room for trophy 15) 

24 Potter's error at home and 
away i2-3> 


Solution 9.671 


Naim.. 


Address. 


WINNERS 9.671: Muriel Ackroyd, Luindon. Essex: Mrs ALL 
Cowlc. Luss. Dunbartonshire; A-D. Hoffmann. Littleton Panell. 
Wiltshire. 
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In the movie Was ft Good 
For Yon Too the heroine was 
asked her measurements. 
“37-2438," she replied, “but 
not necessarily in that 
order!” 

Doubtless in the cinema, 
this got a great laugh but. in 
the real world, order is 
everything . . . 

N 

A K Q8 
¥ 10 5 
+ Q J 10 3 
* A983 

E 


XV 

4 6 2 

¥ Q J 9 4 3 

♦ K8 

* J 652 


S 

4 J 10 7 4 
¥ A K2 
♦ A652 
4 K 7 


A 9 53 
876 
974 
Q 10 4 


North East South West 
- NB ID NB 
3D NB 3NT 


West correctly selected Q¥ 
as his lead - top of a broken 
sequence - and dummy 
proved why this lead is supe- 
rior to fourth highest; it 
negates tbe value of a doub- 
leton 10 . 

Declarer ducked trick one, 
and won the continuation. 
At trick three, he led 4$, and 
East took his A4 and played 
his last heart 


Declarer won but, when he 
tried the diamond finesse, it 
lost to West's K+, and two 
more heart tricks set the 
contract Declarer had done 
the right things, but in the 
wrong order. 

If West holds both AA and 
Kf, the contract is unmakea- 
ble. If East holds K+. the 
contract is unbeatable but if 
the two key cards are split 
as they are, the order in 
which you dislodge them is 
vital. 

Declarer should reason 
that West may well hold five 
hearts - if the hearts are 4-4, 
again, the contract is cold - 
and this places East with 
three hearts. 

If West’s key card is dis- 
lodged first the heart suit 
can be cleared but, when 
East wins his key card, he 
will have no hearts left to 
lead. 

The correct line is for 
South to duck the lead and 
win the continuation. At 
trick three, he crosses to 
dummy with A$ and leads 
Q4- 

West wins with his K+ and 
plays a third heart Declarer 
wins and then plays on 
spades. When East appears 
with A*, he is unable to lead 
a heart, and the contract is 
secure 


Paul Mendelson 


Offbeat openings can save 
the average player a great 
deal of work. After 1 e4 e5 
the Vienna. 2 Nc 3 is a sound 
alternative to the routine 2 
NI3. while in the fashionable 
Sicilian 1 e4 c5 you can side 
step volumes of analysis by 
the quiet 2 c3 or the attack- 
ing 2 f4. 

It's the same on the 
queen's side. Try varying 
from the routine Queen's 
Gambit 1 d4 d5 2 c4 by the 
rare Colie System 2 Nf3 e6 3 
e3. worked out by a Belgian 
master who died young. The 
Colie aims to create the solid 
pawn centre c3, d4 and e3, 
get castled, and only then 
advance e3-e4. 

Because the Colle looks 
slow, opponents often under- 
rate White's ability to leap 
into attacking mode, as in 
this mini-classic by its 
founder (E Colie v V Buer- 
ger, Hastings 19*28). 

1 d4 Nft 2 Nf3 e6 3 e3 d5 4 
Bd3 Be 7 5 Nbd2 0-0 5 0-0 
Nbd7 7 P4 dxe4 8 Nxe4 Nxe4 
9 Bxe4 Nf6 10 Bd3 C5 11 
dxc5 Bxc5 12 Bg5 Be7 13 
Qe2 White's obvious develop- 
ing moves set a nasty trap; if 
now b6? 14 Bxfti BxfB 15 Qo4 
wins. 

Qc7 M Radi Rd8? Badly 
weakening f7: he should play 
Bd7 and Rad8. 15 NeS Bd7 16 
Bxh7+! Kxh7 If Nxh7 17 
Bxe7 wins the exchange. 17 


BxfB BxfB 18 Qh5+ KgS 19 
Qxf7+ Resigns. After Kh7 or 
Kh8 20 Rd3 and Rh3+ mates. 
Tbe Colle is well worth a try 
In club or social chess. 

No L231 



Fritz Bluemich v Slegbert 
Tarrasclt. Breslau 1925. It 
was a hot day, they had 
already played for six hours, 
and the famous chess 
teacher and world title chal- 
lenger (Black, to piny; saw 
that bis king was cut off 
from its pawn by the white 
rook on the fifth rank. Mean- 
while. White's own passed 
pawn is sure to queen. 

Tnrraseb analysed I...a3 2 
Rg3 Ra4 3 H7 a2 4 Rgl alQ 5 
Rxal Rxal 6 h8Q and. decid- 
ing that rook against queen 
was a lost cause, resigned in 
the diagram position. How 
could he have drawn? 

Snfniiort. Back Page 
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O ne daywewQl declare 
the second world war 
over. Not yet, I fear. 
Its worst images still 
flicker sporadically around ns. In 
some comer of a not-yeMorgot- 
ten . field inside our Atlantic 
brains' many of us store the 
angry feces and harsh voices of 
erstwhile foes,' Nazis and Nip- 
ponese,. figures of horror, icons 
of inhumanity. 

They may never be erased, but 
they are due to be faded back. 
Tbe sooner the better. I do not 
place much value .on the arrival 
of the year 2000, but at least 
when midnight strikes on 
December 31 1999 the great con- 
flict will be moving towards last- 
century status. Perhaps when we 
are comfortably settled inside 
the 2lst century we shall be able 
to exorcise our mid-20th century 
demons. 

Meanwhile there is the little . 


rime to let the fields of conflict fade 

To exorcise the demons of the second world war, we may have to stop seeking redress from present-day Japan 


matter of the forthcoming Japa- 
nese imperial visit to Britain. - 
Emperor Akihlto and Empress 
Michifco arrive in London the 
week after next. The Emperor 
will be made a Knig ht of the 
Garter. This is a British honour 
bestowed on only two -dozen 
people now living. It is in the 'gift 
of the Queen. Soane of . her sub- 
jects' are not amused. 

Neither, it is surmised, is .the 
Duke of Edinburgh, her. hus- 
band. He win be weS aware of 
the royal motto attached to' the 
honour tb .be. conferred by -Us 
wife - Bom suit qui mal y pense 

. "shame . on him, who. thinks 
evil of it”. But it would be Under- 
standable if be did feel, uneasy. 
Having served in the Royal Navy - 
he saw for himself the condition ■ 
of starved and tortured prisoners 
released from Japanese camps. 

They are the ones who -suf- 
fered, and they remain, angry. 


Membeis of the Japanese Labour 
Camp? Survivors^ Association 
' are reported to- be planning to 
line the Mall, which leads to 

Buckingham Palace, during tbe 


. S urvivors (£d that in 1971, the 
year of the last Imperial visit, 
when' more of them were alive, 
ifey insulted Emperor Hirdbito 
with silence t hen and plan to 
dishonour his. son by turning 
their- backs now. . 

.'If Japan is tx> .be thus made to 
feel, unwelcome, why not Ger- 
many? There is no such equflib- 
rimfr to our tale. Helmut KbW 
was^ treated with great respect 
.when he visited London in Feb- 
ruary^ The chancellor was the 
first German head of govern- 
ment to be awarded the honor- 
ary freedom of the city, 

A felled Conservative politi- 
cian, whose name escapes me, 
grumbled sourly, but was' repri- 


manded by his own leader. The 
occasion, including Mr Kohl’s 
acceptance speech, was a glitter- 
ing success. 

The explanation is straightfor- 
ward. We of the long memories 
dearly distinguish between Ger- 
many and Japan. This has 
always been the case, even dur- 
ing the 1939-45 war itself Chil- 
dren- in allied countries would 
ask one another whether it was 
better to be a prisoner of the 
Germans or the Japanese. 
Greater cruelty was invariably 
ascribed to the latter. 

We then gleefully debated 
whether a fitting punishment for 
Hitler would be to place him in a 
barrel with inwards-pointing 
spikes and roll him down a bin. 

It turned out that our childish 
insight into national military 
characteristics was correct Brit- 
ish prisoners of the Japanese 
returned home, if they survived. 


Lunch with the FT 


with harrowing accounts of 
inhuman e t reatment that were 

not matched by those who had 
been prisoners of tbe Third 
Reich. 

Blit wait, it may be protested, 
the Holocaust, the systematic 
extermination of a people, was 
carried out by Germans, under a 
FO/trer who (fid not live to stand 
trial, let alone suffer retribution. 

My mind flashes back to the 
late 1950s and a discussion with 
a Jewish architect, an escapee 
from Lithuania, whose family 
had been wiped out by the Nazis. 
Should 1 buy a Volkswagen as 
my first car? He could not, came 
the reply, but L the next genera- 
tion, could and maybe should. 
He was right. Postwar Germany 
has comprehensively disavowed 
its Nazi past, apologised to tbe 
Jews; paid large reparations. 

Japan finds it difficult to make 
equivalent amends. It refers 


claims for compensation for 
ill-treatment of prisoners to the 
1951 peace treaty, a legalistic 
approach which the survivors 
reject There have been words 
resembling an apology from Jap- 
anese Ups, but these have been 
slow in forthcoming and. to 
western ears, minimal. 

The cultural divide may be 
unbridgeable. If we want peace 
of mind we have to focus on the 
new Japan, as we do on the new 
Germany. Over the past half- 
century each has successful ly 
transformed itself into a benign 
democracy with a powerful econ- 
omy. For all its present financial 
difficulties, post-1945 Japan 
astonishes the world. The coun- 
try as a whole and many of its 
individual people are widely and 
justly admired. 

We all have examples in mind. 
My favourite is an acquaintance, 
a Japanese intellectual, who is 


sometimes asked by patronising 
inquirers to account for his 
excellent spoken English. His 
reply is “perhaps it is my first- 
class degree in philosophy, poli- 
tics a nd economics", naming the 
Oxford college that conferred the 
distinctioa- 

lf we are to banish the hobgob- 
lins of the past we may have to 
turn away from efforts to seek 
redress from present-day Japan. 
Anyhow, compensation for 
national atrocities is historically 
rare. 

Tbe evils or the Soviet regime 
under Stalin do not appear to 
linger in the Atlantic psyche. 
Russia and the other successor 
nations are still trying to salvage 
themselves from the wreckage. 
We try to help. 

So. away dark spirits of '39 to 
’45. It is time to close the book 1 
and confront the year *00. 

joe. rogaJt/Qfe. com 


The son of the father of invention 
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Steve Forbes will never match his father Malcolm 
for flamboyance, says Richard Lambert. But he 
could be a contender, a US presidential contender 


f | *1 here are a dozen 
Russian imperial 
I. ..Easter -.eggs,. 
I . ; “along with scores 
X of other ornate 
ohjets d ‘art created in the 
Fabergfi workshops- There 
are thousands of toy sol- 
diers, arrange in . fell battle 
fotmatidn. There are antique 
toy boats arid* collection of. 

letters from US presidents. 

Malcolm Forbes; the. maga- 
zine publisher wfe) feed in 
I990, made a- business out of 
being^lafeer feanVEfe. aim 
bis legacy is scattered . all 
ova tbe.lobby jot. p ib Forbes 
Buildings in. lofeer Manhat- 
tan. ■ *" 

With ’ ‘ . his : - -ballooning 
exploits, motorcycles, and 
glamorous .parties (Morocco 
1989 the J2m birthday bash 
with, .belly, danpera, Berber 
horsemen, .guests arriving 
.on- a ;.chart«^ Concorde, 
and Fortes in a dan kilt), he 


was a fantasy 'figure; for 
readers and. advertisers. 
Forbes magazine was the 
capitalist tool, and Its owifer- 
showed in his own life what . 
treasures a good capitalist 
could accumulate. . 

It is- difficult to imagine 
Steve, his eldest son and life 
current editor-in-chief, per- 
forming party, tricks in the 
company of belly dancers. 
He appears, quietly, at .my 
dhow and leads the way up 
-to his private .dining' Twm. ‘ 
He is? saft-spcikeai and diffi- 
dent, wife a feted : sutite; ;a - 
stiff way df-waflting, «id:not . 
much in fee way of: small 
.talk. K .. .. . v , w 

jgut iter®. are twp. unusual 
features about this courts, 
oife ' 50-year-old. He Is ■' 
extremely- -rich. And-; ha 
wants very badly-- to 
shape the debate in US poli- 
tics. almosr certainly by run- 
ning' as Republican candi- 

h- • • 


date far president in the next 
filftCtiOTsin20». 

0*. What. k sjnar^ he is, along 
wkb ohly Vhandfnl dtotb-. 
-ere, a salons contender. For * 
instance,'; Rupert Murdoch 
says - .admittedly with a 
.hint of.fesbelief- feat, he * 
-may be fee man .to r gb tor 
newtt time wuhfiL . ; 

“H ton -don i t: push, it 
doesn't ha^aa.": says Forbes . 
mildly.^. ' ! . 

" Jffle rmhefofe in/lOK, and 
aid fetter tiiin, efeected; fe 
-the.^ Rjejmbliqan- primaries. . 

Stife |fe is temembmiM'by 
most'peopifi, tf- at-all, as:an- 
amiaWe .wife a stoade 
ldea. 7 .migEart need Sai 

Amcrick^to .switch .to. a flat .. 
. tax ■ .; spent 

fepwabds mfeofe of- lfe own' 

- m«bey .;(fe, feat camp aign, ! 
.without any .. jurticeabla 
impact anthe stze'of his waP . 
fet, and-afflqngfa he says, he 
has yet to make up hfe nnnd 


about r nw n ing in 2000, he is 
certainly laying the ground- 
work. : 

; As we sat down tor lunch, 
he said be bad just been in 
the office tor three consecu- 
tive, days - (he longest stint 
in a year. The rest of the 
time, -he had been on the 
toad: - 

What on earth was all this 
about? Forbes said he had 
'seen a political vacuum in 
1995 which was still there 
today. “None of fee candi- 
dates truly to appre- 

ciate where the US Is right-, 
.now. We are in an absolutely 
unique position, and we 
need to make some ft m da- 
mental changes to take full 
advantage of the opportuni- 
ties." 

- -But instead of the creative 
dynamism, which policy- 
makers had shown in tbe 
late 1940s and early 1950s, all 
you saw was drift, he raid. It 


wasn’t that you couldn’t 
drive through big ideas if 
yon were persistent enough 
— Reagan had shown that. 
But political leaders in 
Washington were not push- 
ing tor changw. 

Some of it was to do with 
Bill Clinton, and his 
uncanny ability to adopt the 
other side's rhetoric while 
still pursing his old-style 
Democratic agenda. But the 
Republicans themselves 
were also to blame. "Part of 
tbe problem with the GOP 
on Capitol TTfii is that they 
still haven’t recovered from 
losing the budget showdown 
in 1995, and from the beating 
they took from the unions 
over Medicare in 1996.” 

By now, Forbes was 
becoming animated. We 
chomped our way through 
lunch: high-class corporate, 
umnemorable but elegant, 
served by a butler, a woman, 
who was much the most styi- 
" Ssh person in the room. 

"The American public is 
ready for change, and the 
Republicans should be striv- 
ing after it, pressing new 
Ideas on to the national 
agenda, exposing the gap 
between Clinton’s rhetoric 
. and the views of most of his 
. own party.” 

But there was a discon- 
nect "The Republican lead- 
ership feeds that if we just 
don't get people upset well 
make gains tor historic, rea- 
sons and from the presi- 
dent's troubles, - and then, 
yes, we’ll do good things 
after 2000.” 

Forbes has founded his 
own advocacy organisation, 
called Americans for Hope, 
Growth and Opportunity, 
which, he said, had 120,000 
paying members and was 
spinning out a whole web of 
ideas, ran g in g from school 
choice to car insurance 
reform. 

“What we are trying to do 
is what Marxists used to call 
agitprop. Working out in tbe 
fields, -mflVirvg things hap- 
pen, building up support tor 
change.'* This discrete cor- 
ner of the Forbes building 
seemed a long way from the 
rigours of the stump. Among 
the paintings, I noticed a 
Hopper landscape to die for. 
Wasn't the business of cam- 
paigning unbelievably awful, 
especially for a private sort 
of person? 

Forbes said he liked the 
give and take which took 
place in the early stages of 
tbe contest, when the stakes 
were nwin enough to have a 
teal interaction with the 
-audience. But once you 
broke through to tbe 
national level, things 
became a lot tougher. 

The national press started 
to turn you over - and he 
seemed to Hirnfc thin was fair 
enough. In a parliamentary 
system, everyone knew the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
a candidate well in advance. 
But in tbe US, voters had to 
get to know the candidates 
as the campaign unfolded. 
"They want to see how you 
react to what may be unfair 
probing and criticism. Can 
you stand the heat?” 

So Forbes was ready to put 
himself up far public exami- 
nation. I began to feel 
uneasy for this rather sweet 
man. trim faced such bruis- 
ing times. 

Bat, by all accounts, he is 
busy developing a public 
performance which is a long 
way from this thoughtful 
private discussion. There are 
reports of him turning on a 
kind of fiery populism which 
has secured standing ova- 
tions among the Christian 
right around the country: 


not what you would expect 
from a Princeton boy who in 
1996 appeared to have little 
interest in anything outside 
the less amusing parts of the 
tax code. 

Over lunch, he was ready 
to offer the rather conven- 
tional views of a conserva- 
tive Republican on just 
about every issue under tbe 
sun. from the International 
Monetary Fund - which was 

Lunch was 
served by a 
butler, a 
woman, who 
was much the 
most stylish 
person in 
the room 

offering the wrong prescrip- 
tion - all the way through to 
social security, which had to 
.be privatised. 

Wasn’t he just playing to 
the galleries, especially 
when it came to moral issues 
such as abortion, on which 
he had been noticeably 
silent last time round? 
Forbes went into a rather 
complicated and evidently 
well rehearsed explanation 
of his views, which be said 


had been absolutely consist- 
ent throughout. It was no 
good simply saying you were 
against abortion, you had to 
wait until the moment was 
right and then come up with 
a set of practical proposals 
for change. That was what 
he was now doing. 

One thought that had been 
on my mind was that Forbes 
was just a less flamboyant 
version of Richard Branson, 
or for that matter, father 
Malcolm - spending money 
on his own interests in a 
way that also promoted his 
business brand. Forbes was 
quick to dismiKK this notion. 
One of the things he and his 
brothers had considered 
when he was contemplating 
his run last time was what 
the downside might be for 
t he business. For instance, 
could his particular brand of 
politics alienate advertising 
buyers? 

In the end, it had turned 
out to do no harm. "But 
believe me, if you want to 
promote something, there 
are less difficult ways to do 
it than a political campaign. 
Believe me!" 

It was time to move into 
amateur psychiatrist mode. 
What on earth could it have 
been like growing up with a 
father like Malcbbn? Mustn’t 
it have been an incredibly 
daunting experience? 

“He was very good. When 
we were growing up he was 


a strong disciplinarian. 
Mother was the one you 
went to for mercy. But he 
knew when to let go, even 
when you did things that 
discomfited him." 

And, said Forbes, he 
always encouraged his sons 
to pursue their own inter- 
ests, even if he couldn't 
fathom them. "He taught 
you that if you were persis- 
tent enough and bit him 
over the head enough and 
marshalled your arguments 
enough, he would step 
aside." 

It occurred to me that the 
word “persistent” had 
cropped up rather a lot in 
this conversation, and that it 
was a quality which Forbes 
greatly admired. He is, by 
the standards of America 
today, an improbable candi- 
date for political leadership. 
But be certainly is persis- 
tent. 

And although he will 
never match his father’s dis- 
play in the gossip or the 
business columns, politics 
offers a different path to 
prominence. 

As we walked out blinking 
into the New York sunshine, 
he said he was now on his 
way to carry the argument 
to Texas and Oklahoma. 
“The way things are going,” 
he said, "I think I could 
almost pay for the campaign 
out of air miles." And off he 
went. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


R eligion Is being 

privatised. And in a 
borderless, poly cultural 
world, the name for 
nan-material dimuntlnn of 
human desire has been changed 
to “spirituality". 

Spirituality Is a conveniently 
neutral, non-specific word which 
has been substituted because 
reUg&on is In retreat In the 
cfvIBsed world - or so many 
people believe. But the story of 
secularisation is far more erratic 
and complicated than that, as a 
new collection of essays shows*. 

It is true that church 
attendance and the temporal 
influence of the clergy have been 
in decline for a long time in the 
west, and that democracy has 
driven out theocracy, even in 
Moslem countries. 

It is true, too, that where once 
religion explained nature, 
legitimised authority and bound 
people together (as Anthony 
Russell, Bishop of Dorchester, 
writes), science now does most of 
the explaining, the ballot box 
justifies government, and 
football provides the social 


Truth of the Matter 


The impetus that will not 

Even the atheist searches for sense in the spiritual, says Christian 



Tyler 


cohesion. Meanwhile, the 
psychotherapist is in many 
places supplanting the priest in 
trying to give people meaning to 
their lives. 

Religious worship itself has 
been secularised, a trend 
followed with particular 
enthusiasm by the AwgHwms 
who turn dim dies into 
community centres, coffee shops 
or concert halls. Church leaders 
of all denominations have been 
forced to adopt the role of 
political lobbyists. 

In other words, religion is 
increasingly treated as a matter 
between a person and Ids 
conscience- No wonder 
traditionalists of every 
deno mina tion are in revolt, and 
that a conservative Pope 


insistently warns Ids flock 
against the sin of relativism. 

Vet for all that, the religious 
impetus refuses to go away. 
Religious feeling remains a fact 
of life, a force for good or evil - 
whether it is the Middle East ra- 
the unTirang — which diplomats 
and other peacemakers have 
been compeDed to recognise. 

Whether that impetus is 
somehow inscribed In the human 
genetic blueprint, such as 
Chomsky's grammar, 

or provides some kind of 
evolutionary advantage, or is the 
divine spark implanted by God, 
it is an inextricable part of most 
countries’ history and culture. 

What is more, it appears to be 
on the rise again. For secularism 
has not run upwards In a 


straight line from the 
Enlightenment. It is cyclical: a 
historian of English Christianity, 
Afr i n ffmrt fap, tmg ide ntified * 
peaks of enth u sia sm in the 10 th. 
13th, 17th and 13th centuries. 

Church attendance in England 
has stabilised. Roman 
Qthottdsai flourishes in Africa, 
Prot e st an t evangelists are busy 
in Brazil and were having a field 
day In post-Soviet Russia until 
the Orthodox Church complained 
to the president The rise of 
Islamic ftmdamentaHsm, in 
particular, since the 1970s, needs 
no elaboration. 

Meanwhile researchers at 
King's College. London, have 
identified more than 500 new 
religfons movements, some with 
quaint or da i i g wim n mfllenarian 


expectations. Eastern schools of 
enlightenment have flourished 
in toe west, tim Age of Aquarius . 

and other esoteric systems have 
cr owd ed Christian theology from . 
the bookshops, and there are 
said to be m or e a s trologer* in . 

France than clergy. 

All toils seem* evidence of “a 
hanger far gpbitualfty,’* as one 

essayist puts tt. Some of it may 
be vicarious, tike the tabloid 
newspapers’ relentless phrirnlt of 
wayw ar d ctorica- Much of ft may 
be due to a fear that public 
morality cannot long survive the 
disappearance indoors of toe . 
JudaeoChristian p recepts <m 
which it Is bawd. Whatever toe 
reason, there is a mood even in 
inteHectual dudes, where 
religions fetto yras once 


considered a form of stupidity 
(“tiie opium of the masses”), to 
take religion more seriously. 

The writer John Mortimer 
describes himself as a metoher of 
the “Atheists for Christ? 
brigade. The threat of damnation 
never did ranch to reduce toe 
crime rate, he says. Yet atheists, 
too, need to beBeve to s omething 
more lofty and satisfi'lug than 
soulless materialism. . 

cop-oat, of course. But it can be 
useful. Secularism allows - 
atheists w** as Mortimer to 
reassert that transcendent 
dement of human nature which 
.fa found In art, poetry ami 
music. (Yon do not have to be a 
Ia&uran to play the music of 
Tftaeh, or a Roman Catholic to 


perform Messiaen.) It allows 
them to provide an account of 

humanity and a purpose for 
human life which science, being 
e thically sterile, cannot provide. 

On the other side of the fence* 
secularism allows believers to 
question their ideas about God. . 
Hera, the writers aste Can God 
be considered a parental figure? 
Is be always benevolent? fa he 
omnipotent? Or fa he <as the 
Manlcbaean heretics used to say) 
engaged in a perpetual strnggfe - 
with an equally potent force far 
evil, with humanity playing the 
part of the soldiers on the . 
battlefield? fa he, after all, any 
more than the objectified 
emanation of needy humanity? 

Religion, like any other social 
phenomenon, mutates. It is fMs 
recognition which gives ' . ' 
moderates of all denominations 
more in common with etidi otinr 
than they can possibly have with 
zealots of their own stripe. 

* Two Cheers For Secularism, «£ 
Sidney Brichto and Richard 

Harries: PQldagum Press, 
Yetoertofi Manor, . 
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In memory 
of a Grand 
Old Man 
and days 
gone by 

Penelope Gladstone realises why her 
very great-grandfather mattered 


I grew up owning just one 
souvenir of William Ewart 
Gladstone - four times 
prime minister between 
1868 and 1894. It is some- 
thing I preferred to keep quiet 
about - a piece of pinewood that 
happens to be an offcut from his 
coffin. 

A hundred years ago - my 
great-grandfather's funeral took 
place in Westminster Abbey on 
May 26 1898 - a coffin would 
have been made by the local 
undertaker. My father, then a 
nine-year old son of the rector, 
probably joined in the excitement 
of the village and went to see it 
being made and was handed the 
sliver of wood. 

I also own a set of three Staf- 
fordshire figures: Gladstone 
standing under a Union flag to 
the right; Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, the champion of Home Rule 
for Ireland, dressed as an ancient 
Greek to the left; and the Angel 
of Peace with arms outstretched 
standing between them. In his 
old age, Gladstone campaigned 
for Home Rule amid constant set- 
backs, such as Parnell running 
off with his mistress, Kitty 
O’Shea, to Italy. 

When I was a small girl, I 
thought the only Mr Gladston e 
was my father, and clearly 
remember when I was made to 
realise another Mr Gladstone 
lurked in the past, someone I 
somehow realised i was never to 
meet We were out in the garden 
by the yew hedge: my brother. 
Peter, aged about four, me even 


smaller, and a visitor who had 
been put out in the garden with 
us. He seemed tall and distant to 
me and asked us if Gladstone was 
our great-grandfelher. 

Peter then behaved very oddly. 
He said: M Great. great, great,” 
and kept on repeating the word 
dancing round in a circle. “I 
think he was your great-grandfa- 
ther corrected the adult. “Oh no,” 
was the emphatic reply. “He was 
ver-r-r-ry great!” 

Even as children his descen- 
dants did their best to be loyal to 
Mr Gladstone - everyone called 
him Mr Gladstone. In particular I 
admired my' cousin Felicity, who 
studied Victorian history for 
School Cert, and answering a 
question an Disraeli managed to 
finish with: “Mr Disraeli was 
very great, but Mr Gladstone was 
greater stilL" 

I guess the stories I know 
about Gladstone are not about 
“greatness” in the political sense. 
In his Anal years, two inventions 
had changed the pace of life. 
Bicycles were everywhere. And a 
telephone bad recently been 
installed in Ida bouse with two 
direct lines, one to his daughter, 
Mary Drew, who lived locally. It 
seems Gladstone did not fa»ka to 
the telephone in his late 80s, but 
Mrs Gladstone, often confused, 
would telephone Mary each 
morning to ask what she should 
give her husband for breakfast, 
and Mary would make a helpful 
suggestion. This would solve the 
problems of how the egg should 
be p rep a re d and ensure that the 


telephone had been used far that 
day. 

Memories were quoted by one 
of his grandchildren, Dossle Par- 
ish, who talked of being taken to 
the House of Commons as a very 
small ghi, and peeping through 
toe iron grille of the Ladies Gal- 
lery and watching “Grandpa 
doing his ’nasties,” by which she 
TTMMTit he flung his arms around. 

Gladstone urged everyone in 
his family — he b ad eight chil- 
dren - to do their own packing, 
which is sensible advice even 
today. A young man arrived far 
an invitation and apologised for 


not being an time. “You’ve got all 
the time there is," was the reply. 

Until the funeral on the Satur- 
day morning the coffin lay In 
Westminster Hall for two days; 
by the time toe door opened at 
six each morning, several hun- 
dred people were waiting. The 
family had decided that the 
funeral should be “conducted 
with every simplicity" with no . 
flowers, and just meaning dress 
rather +b«n full mourning attire. 

Those walking in toe proces- 
sion had assembled in Palace 
Yard, among whom the four chil- 
dren, the gr an ds ons , stood out. 


As half past ten struck, the fam- 
ily carriage carrying the coffin 
drawn by two bays and led by 
two : coachmen came into view. 
AH the men in the crowd 
removed' their hats, thou a most 
unusual sight, as they watched 
the vary alow procession pass by. 

The paEhearers met the coffin 
and carried it into toe Abbey. 
They were, on the right side, 
Lard Resdal, the Duke of Rut- 
land, Arthur Balfour, title Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, and the 
Prince of Wales (later Edward 
Vnk and an toe left side, Lard 
Armtotewd. the Earl of Rosebery, 


Sr William Harcourt, the Earl of 
Kimberly, and the Duke of York 
(later George V). So it was that 
Gladstone had two future kings 
as his paH-bearera. 

As long as Queen Victoria had 
been on the throne, Gladstone 
had bean in the House of Gam- 
mons and she had come to dislike 
some of his policies, which struck 
her as being too p rogressive- But 
it seems that she recalled the 
long talks she had with Mr and 
Mrs Gladstone after Prince 
Albert had died. 

Here is the telegram Queen 
Victoria sent Mrs Gladstone from 


Balmora l: 

“My thoughts are much, with 
you today when your dear hus- 
band is laid to rest Today's cere- 
mony will be most trying and 
painful for you, but it will be at ^ 
the same time, gratifying to you 
to see the respect and regret 
evinced by toe nation for the 
memory of one whose character 
and intellectual abilities marked 
Mm as rme of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of my reign. I 
shall ever gratefully remember 
his devotion and zeal lh all that 
concerned my personal welfare 
that of my family.” 


No longer a nation worth dying for 


The Cossacks as fearless warriors? Just another myth that shows how much Russia is misunderstood, argues Anatol lieven 


O n Russia’s windswept 
steppes, the Cossacks 
ride again," read the 
headline, as the west- 
ern press recently lauded the 
“fearsome Cossack”. It fa the 
hype of an instantly recognised 
celluloid character, a matinee 
hero, half-sinister and half-ro- 
mantic. The Cossacks are a clas- 
sic example of how a stereotype 
of Russia persists to the Dace of 
overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. 

For if the Cossacks are indeed 
Russia’s sword, in Chechnya it 
proved to be made not of steel, 
but of wet cardboard. Their mem- 
bers showed no desire whatso- 
ever to fight, and there was cer- 
tainly no flood of militant 
volunteers to their ranks. And 
this was true even though the 
result of the war was to confirm 
Chechen possession of 
certain areas which were, for sev- 
eral centuries, inhabited by Cos- 


By December 1995, when 1 met 
YUri Galkhin. ataman of the Rus- 
sian Cossacks in Chechnya, for 
the last time in the ruined city of 
Grozny, he was a broken man. 
Right months before a Chechen 
victory which, in effect, ended 
the war, he was already trying to 
leave. This was despite toe feet 
that he and the other ethnic Rus- 
sians were supposedly under toe 
protection of tens of thousands of 
Russian troops, who outnum- 
bered and vastly outgunned the 
Chechen forces feeing them. 
“How could the Cossacks help 


us?" Galkhin asked me. “They 
are scattered among a dozen dif- 
ferent subjects of the federation, 
and they have no serious weap- 
ons.” His contempt for the 
Cossack movement was uncon- 
cealed. 

“All this talk of partitioning 
Chechnya, of a Cossack region 
hoe. Is just talk by people sitting 
safely hundreds of miles away. I 
don’t care if they call themselves 


If the 

Cossacks are 
Russia's 
sword, in 
Chechnya it 
proved to be 
made of wet 
cardboard 


Cossacks, they can call them- 
selves whatever they Eke for all I 
care. I know what I call 
them . . . The Chechens now. they 
are a strong people, physically 
and spiritually . . 

Galkhin, like most Russian 
civilians in Chechnya, also had 
nothing but contempt - wholly 
justified by the event - Rb- the 
Russian army for its unwilling- 
ness to seek combat with toe 
Chechens: “The soldiers just 
sit behind their concrete 
blocks, and if a Chechen takes 


a shot at them, they blaze 
away In all directions and kill 
anything that moves.” 

The failure of the Russian, 
army and the Cossack movement 
in Chechnya illustrates the most 
important characteristic of Rus- 
sia today: the desperate weakness 
both of the Russian state and of 
Russian society. Together, they 
make for a country which is radi- 
cally different from any Russia 
that has existed in the past. 

Russia more closely resembles 
a weak, oligarchical, heavily- 
criminalised Latin American 
country of the recent past than it 
does the Soviet Union or the Rus- 
sia of the tsars, with which so 
many western commentators 
obsessively compare it 

At its simplest the weakness of 
the Russian state means that it 
has been unable to raise the 
taxes to pay or supply its army 
properly, or to prevent corrupt 
bureaucrats and officers from 
stealing what resources are avail- 
able. The result has been hungry, 
badly equipped, demoralised, lit- 
erally suicidal soldiers and junior 
officers who despise the state for 
which they are asked to risk 
their lives. 

As “Valery", an interior forces 
consc r i pt told me in Chechnya: 
“The Chechens are fighting well 
because they’re fighting to 
defend their homes... and we’re 
fighting because our command- 
ers tell us to fight And who 
are our commanders? Thieves 
who steal from us and then 
send us to die to cover up 


their own political mistakes.” 

The weakness of Russian soci- 
ety comes from 70 years of Com- 
munist rule, during which - 
especially of course under Lenin 
and Stalin — every autonomous, 
spontaneously generated social, 
cultural and political institution 
was remorselessly smashed, and 
society atomised. 

The lade of real democratic 
control has allowed the plunder- 
ing of Russia’s resources by the 
new elites in what was dabbed 
“privatisation”. This process bad 
strong analogies to “land reform” 
in liberal states such as 
and Italy in the 19th century - 
enormous tracts of land were 
transferred to officials, business- 
men arid politicians with linfc* tO 
the liberal regimes. The mass of 
the population either did not ben- 
efit or actively suffered as a 
result 

However, the lack of true 
democracy and civil society in 
Russia, the apathy and cynicism 
of the mass of the population 
have also had one goad effect-, 
they have prevented mass mohfli- 
satian behind political fgnw — 
and after aD, given, the economic, 
suffering and moral chaos in Rus- 
sia today, there fa no guarantee 
whatsoever that these causes 
would not have been, chauvinist 
ones. 

The failure of toe Cossacks to 
mobilise large - numbers of- Rus- 
sians - even in toe most , ethni- 
cally mixed and sensitive areas 
like the North Caucasus- behind 
paramilitary rmHnnaifgm is a 


case in paint This has been a key 
part cf the' failure of Russia so far 
to take the Serbian path; that fa, 
mobilising large numbers of 
people, in Russia itself, but much 
more important in the Russian 
minorities outside Russia, to 
fight fix’ a new, ethnically based 
^ipyti an empire. 

To its credit the government of 
Boris Yeltsin has never adopted . 
such a strategy - but as the fall-. 


Lack of real 
democratic 
control has 
allowed the . 
plundering of 
Russia's 
resources by 
the^new elites 


ure of toe Cossacks demon- 
strates, even if Moscow were to 
try to mobilise’ Russians behind 
such, a policy, toe apathy of the 
population would ' make it 
unlikely to succeed. 

As Chechnya demonstrated, 
when the -Russian army felled, 
there was no mass- movement of 
Russian nationalism - let alone 
of Russian volunteers - to insist 
that the government fi ght on to 
protect Russians in Chechnya 
and suppress Chechen separat- 
ism. Most Russians make no 


secret of their acute dislike for. 
Chechens, but as opinion polls 
repeatedly demonstrated, the war 
against them never enjoyed wide 
popularity and, by 1996, a large 
majority of Russians wanted only 
to end the fighting. 

As for the vast majority of 
- young Russians, their abhorrence 
of military service, their utter 
unwillingness to go to fight for 
Russia in Chechnya or anywhere 
else, Indeed toeir overwhelming 
indifference to Russian “national 
causes", should be blindingly 
apparent. The commander of an 
elite Russian military unit told 
mec “Who’d be a soldier if you 
could get a Job in a bank?" 

Modernisation and urbanisa- 
tion mean that Russians have 
over the years been exposed to 
many at the same demilitarising 
influences as their equivalents in 
the west, albeit of a peculiar 
kind. This process was greatly 
assisted by the futile and bloody 
war in Afghanistan Most of Rus- 
sian society today is profoundly 
cynical, individualist and 
materialist and exactly the 
reverse of nationalist, let alone 
militarist. . 

But here lies the problem for 
western analysis. Too many 
senior western analysts of Rus- 
sia, most of whom were “experts” 
in Soviet studies; do not -know 
contemporary Russian youth at 
alL They have never spent time 
In a Russian discotheque or night 
club, and they have never talked 
to young Russians- about 
their real beliefs and aspira- 


tions. 

It is, perhaps, hardly fair to <4 
expect these elderly professors T 
and retired generals to have to 
jig around to Russian pop music. 

It is fair to ask some of the pro- 
fessional Russophobes, given 
their absence from the contempo- 
rary Russian scene, whether they 
should be a little less categorical 
about asserting that a basically 
unchanging Russian nation has a 
permanent commitment to Impe- 
rialism an ^ conquest. 

This stereotype of Russia is a 
virtual litany for many US com- 
mentators in particular. These 
views are a striking g**mpie of 
how, like the Cossacks, when a 
certain national stereotype has W 
lasted long enough and taken suf- 
ficiently deep root, it can be 
almost impervious to evidence or 
rational argument. 

As for toe new Russian elites, 
it should be obvious that they 
have been obsessed with filling 
their own pockets at the expense 
of the Russian state, not 
with restoring it as a “great 
power”. 

There has certainly been no 
evidence of concern for the Rus- 
sian aimed forces in any of their 
actions; Under their role, Russia 
has become a state for which no — 
sane soldier would wish to die - “ 
certainly not to die without even 
being paid. 

. □ Anatol Ueoen's Chechnya: 
Tombstone of Russian Power, 
from which this article is con- 
densed, is published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press at £25 
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I t was Andre Malraux 
who coined the notion 
of a "museum without 
walls". He did so jn 
1947, just as the devel- 
opment of offset colour 
reproduction techniques was 
ma king the fUQy-iBustraied 
art book a popular purchase. 
Malraux's own publisher, 
Albert Skira of Switzerland, 
pioneered the generous use 
of colour in art books, and 
other firms were following 
fast: notably Phaidon and 
Thames and Hudson in 
Britain, and Harry Abr ams 
in New York. Large print 
runs enabled these books to 
be priced at a level previ- 
ously unthinkable. As Allen 
Lane's Penguins had 
brought literature within the 
sixpenny spending power' of 
schoolchildren, so the likes 
of Phaidon released art his- 
tory from the connoisseur’s 
domain. For 12 nhi lung s and 
sixpence anyone could pos- 
sess a folio gallery of 
Cezanne. Botticelli, or Van 
Gogh. A museum is cloth 
binding is one way of put- 
ting it or else it amounts to 
the domestication of hi gh 
culture. 

Hoarding the extraordi- 
nary - the beautiful, the 
curious, the rare - Is the 
connoisseur’s vocation, a 
human craving which has 
been democratically satisfied 
by mechanical processes of 
reproduction- But what was 
it like once upon a time - 
this urge to “domesticate” 
relics and objits d'art? 

In late Renaissance and 
Baroque Italy curiosity was 
a social attribute. Aristo- 
crats and senior clergy by 
definition collected the 
unusual fruits of nature and 
artistic dexterity. The peas- 
ant who ploughed up a fossil 
knew just where to take it, 
like a sort of cultural tithe. 
No baronial home was with- 
out some semblance of cabi- 
net and pinacoteca. The dili- 
gent ducal curator compiled 
his own catalogue, complete 
with claims to possess a 
dragon's skull or unacom’s 
bom. The aspiration of every 
“noble and free intellect” 
was to gain admittance to 
the Accademla dei Lincei, or 
"Academy V. of the 
Lynx-eyed”, If o traded at 
Rome in 1603. Academician . 
Galileo may have been put 
under house arrest for 
revealing too. much with his 
telescope: still, patrician vir- 
tue lay . in the Srpirit of intel- 
lectual discovery. . . 

It is fry thny ' that 

the commendaiore Casgiano 
dal Paso elected one of 

ated his: "Musea^^^^ceo’’,' 
or "Paper Museum". Y- 
' Cassiano Was- not a vastly 
wealthy maa£ though- he 
would commission Yaver 40 
paintings by -Ponatih: ; He 
rose to ccanfcrtabie position 
o n the shoulders ofihe Bar: 
besihi Campy, whose Cardi- 
nal Maffeb became Pope 
Urban. . ?UI - -,ln "1623. 
Ensconcedin a: small palazzo 
in Rome’s Via del CSdavari, - 
Casfiiano had no hope of 
assembling a massive collec- 
tion of antiquities and natu- 
ral history as such. Birt hs 
did have the means - and 
imagination - to hoard 
vicariously. That is, be set 
up bis own system erf putting 
the world on paper. What- 
ever ranked, as a contribu- 
tion to the encyclopedia of 
knowledge and culture, Cas- 
siano desired it represented 
and classified. It might .be a 
newly- disinterred Roman 
sarcophagus; it might be 



Marsh scans wKh bird*; 17th canhiry drawing of andsnt Roman mastic In & Maria in Tnutavwe, Roma From Volume A 1 (Ancient Mosaics and WaBpaintinos) of the Dai 
Poop catalogues, by Hsian WMtshouse (Haney MBar, £160) .. 

The world on paper 

Nigel Spivey on toe extraordinarily beautiful legacy of a 17th century connoisseur 


some remarkable new mdsh— . 
room or coral. Artists andY 
draughtsmen were, des- 
patched to make the record. 
By the time -of Cassiano's 
dearth .to. 1657 the residtaht 
library of paintings and 
drawings was already 
acknowledged _ as formidable 
achievement in itself - quite 
apart from its practical 
value as an fllnstrated anti- 
quarian and scientific “data-' 
base". 

Dai Po 2 zo heirs, -crippled 
by debt, eventually brake up 
the assemblage. British buy- . 
era, led by Robert Adam and 
Sir John Soane, were promi- 
nent in its acquisition. It 
was no sign of madness that 
George HI gathered up the' 
most substantial part of the 


collection. Some dispersal 
around Europe and private 
collectors . ^naturally 
occurred but thanks to “Mr 
King", ' most of the -thou- 
sands of items in Dal Pazzo's 
Paper Museum are now at 
Windsor CMtJe. Now, with 
the support of the Getty 
Grant Program, the Monu- 
ment Trust and the Royal 
Collection Trust, a fuD cata- 
logue raisonne is at last 
under way. 

. Published by ' Harvey 
Stiller and overseen by bran- 
ds Haskell and Jennifer 
Montagu, the- first three vol- 
umes erf this 30-part project 
have now appeared. The 
order is by subject, following 
a broad ifivisiah Into Series 
A - Antiquities and Archi- 


tecture 7- and Series^B - Nat- 
ural History. With large dol-.- 
our plates and- careM com-; 
mentary, each volume 
supplements the drawings 
themselves with compara- 
tive material In the case of 
the antiquities, this means 
reference to the original 
object - where it still exists 
(one merit of the Dal Pozzo 
project Res in the documen- 
tation of things subse- 
quently. damaged, lost or 
destroyed). With the speci- 
mens of geology .ornithology 
and so an, the accuracy of 
Cassiano’s artists can be 
simply measured by compar- 
ison with photographs of 
similar types. 

Rome of the artists com- 
missioned by Cassiano were 


celebrities of the 17th cen- 
tury, such as Pietro da Cor- 
tona. Others were anony- 
mous hacks. Invariably, 
however, their handiwork 
seems accurate, aimed at 
faithfulness to the object of 
Illustration rather than any 
imposition of personal inter- 
pretation. Why then do these 
“reproductions” in Cassi- 
ano’s Pape: Museum carry 
an aura that (say) a GD-Rom 
of the National Gallery 
lacks? Presumably because 
the intermediaries are all 
“artists”, even when anony- 
mous, This is not to deny 
any grace or artifice to pho- 
tographic reproduction and 
electronic scanning. But the 
truth is that any pictorial 
reproduction of form, other 


than impressionistic, 
demands more than scrutiny 
of the model. Beyond study 
■ of the particulars, some 
grasp of a defining essence is 
. also required. Once 
achieved, graphic depiction 
of that essence says more 
than a tumble of words. This 
is the underpinning and 
enduring value erf Cassiano's 
noble enterprise, and good 
reason to greet its proper 
publication now. 


F ew regions of Europe 
are more desolate, 
dangerous and - 
difficult to 
understand than the 
southern Balkans. Here is 
where we see the baleful •- 
effects of modem European 
nati onalism, and nationalist 
myth-making, at their 
worst Here is where 
poverty, official corruption. ' 
lawlessness, political 
immaturity and ethnic 
intolerance have scaled.new 
heights ever? year since the 
fall of Communism in 1989. 
Only three years after the 

end of the Bosnian war, here 

is where Europe’s next 
armed conflict is already 
breaking out 

The centred this drama is 
the southern Serbian - 
province of Kosovo, where 
p thnle Albanians outn umb er 
Serbs bye actor erf 
roughly nine to one. Serbian 
state repression of the 
Kosovar Albanians' 
aspirations to - 
self-government has 
provoked a fierce backlash 
ta the last-two years. . • 

. Moderate Kosovars, who 
preached peaceftil resistance 
to the Serbkn authorities, 
have lost control of the - 
situation. The pace erf events 
is dictated by the 
increasingly well-armed, . 
well-financed Kosovo 
Liberation Army,' which 
stands tor Kosovo’s coaqdcte 
secession from Serbia- The. . - 
Serb-dominated Yugoslav . .. 
armed -farces have spared 
little in their response. At 
• least Ifflpeoplehave been - 
killed in Kosovo since 
January-.' 




in the Balkans 


Tony Barber explains how national myth-malring 
and propaganda has fuelled hatted in Kosovo 


Beyond taking steps to 
ensure that the impending . 

war does not engulf 
neighbouring Albania and 
Macedonia, let aRjoe Greece 
and Turkey, western 
governments seemata loss 
over what to da In 
December 1992, just days 
before be retired from the 
US presidency, Georgeltash 
warned the JSerbiah leader, ' 
Slobodan Milosevic, that a . 
crackdown toRosovowbuld 
draw a US mfliteiy 
response. The crackdown is 
happening, but the respemse 
is not ■ 

Nod Mal colm and Miranda 
Vickers have provided an 
Awoitertt service to readers 
who wbfo to gam insight 
into, why bombs and ' : " : 
bloodletting are once more 
scarring Kosovo's landscape. 
There are &n too few bbdks 
on Kosovo in the English 
language, and these fill the 

gap handsomely. '..-Jj:- 
Vickers, taiwritatfar, ' 
makes a diligent effort to ■ 
understand the Kosovo . - • 
question from boifi tbe" - ■ ' 
Serb-anff Albanian - Y- 
riewpQintiEach nationality 
thinks of. the province - as v: 
tteancestraTheartland and 
cannot bMr.the idea 


relinquishing It to tin* 
other.- ■. 

Yet as Vickers points out, 
it is the ordinary Serbs and 
Albanians of Kosovo who- 
have suffered most. from the 
Tm iri». lT(mg inylhs 
ceaastracted around their. 
htetoryby nationalist’ 

KOSOVO; A SHORT - 
HiSTORY 

• byNodMakoInt . 

MaantHan £30, 402 pages. 

BETWEEN SERB AND 

■ ' ALBANIAN; A ' 

■ -*. HISTORY OF . 

KOSOVO 

by Miranda Vickers 

.Rural &.Co £35. 328 pages 


propagandists since the ' 
mid-19th caitmy.' Y "!■'[ 
Serbs Inthe comparatively, 
swishcapital of Belgrade 
teod to dBirptoe tbdr ' ■ 
hnrthro.lQ ; db^p6wjEosqvbs . 

pairing Birtn ^aTf -Wa pk * 1 *•- ■ 
and "Moslemi^ to the- 
f Serbian cohtext, terins erf- ■ 
vile abuse. Aafor-the 1 '. 


corpses of people murdered 
by the Kosovo Liberation 
Army cm the grounds that 
they collaborated with the 
Serb authorities. 

. Malcolm's book is more 

■ controversiaL He insists that 
' his purpose is hot to propose 
.any particular solution to 

. .the Kosovo crisis. Yet long 
\ sections of his book 
'-•zapriNot an attempt at 
^battering the Serbs’ most 
fundamental assumptions 
about their national identity. 
’ Tn the process, he is 
’ implicitly buflding up a case 
' far Kosovo's independence 
- from Serbia. 

Take'Maloolm’s account of 

■ the Ottoman victory over 
the Serbs at the battle trf - 
Kosovo Polje in 1389, and all 
that ensued in the next tour 
centuries. The long-term 


tragaly.becamesafitob 
evident when one sees the 


was the destruction of the 
medieval Serbian state and 
the subjection of the Serbs to 
Ottoman overlordship imtO 
1878.; 

- For Serbs, the story of the 
battle is absolutely central 
to their self-image-Epic song 
eyries record that the nation 
sacrificed itself fw : 
Christendom at Kosovo PoUe 
and was crucified. Three 


centuries later, in 1690, when 
thousands of Serbs fled 
- Ottoman forces in Kosovo in 
what became known as the 
Cheat Migration, the nation 
is said to have died and 
been buried, in 1912. when 
Serbia finally realised its 
great 19th-century dream 
and annexed Kosovo, the 
nation experienced' 
resurrection. 

That this version, of events 
is pure myth is hardly in 
dispute. Yet Malcolm wants 
to prove more than that He 
wants to prove that, at 
Kosovo Pofje. the killer of 

the Ottoman sultan Murat 

was not a Serb but a 
Hungarian knight. He wants 
to prove that the story of the 
Great Migration hi 
mostly a pack of lies. In 
neither example does the 
source material conclusively 
support his argument 

Jn trying so hard to 
demolish the Serbian 
national myth, Malcolm 
comes dose to falling into 
the trap against which he 
warns readers at the start, 
when he says, quite 
correctly.- that quarrels 
about the distant past 
are no use for settling 
Kosovo's contemporary 
conflict 

, In 1852, the Archbishop of 
Skopje wrote in despair of 
Kosovo that “these districts 
may be regarded as being in 
a state of permanent 
revolution and anarchy". 
Today the province is 

teetering on disaster. 

Malcolm and Vickers have 
done a fine job in wt piamtng 
, why war may now be 
•unavoidable. 


On love 
and 

diversity 

Richard Skinner reviews 
anthologies of poetry and prose 


A nthologies are curi- 
ous things. They 
require a certain 
kind of expertise to 
put together, they are notori- 
ously hard to sell and they 
have very short life spans. 
Despite this, however, they 
are often extremely interest- 
ing and, in this age of compi- 
lation, relevant 
Anthologies come in two 
kinds. There is the “here and 
now” kind, whose chief 
interest is the newness or 
the work, a sneak preview of 
coming attractions, and the 
“there and then’’ kind, 
which comes after the fact, 
chooses with hindsight and 
then preserves for posterity. 

i\Teco Writing 7 is an exam- 
ple of the former. In their 
introduction. Carmen Callil 
and Craig Raine tell us that 
their three guidelines were 
diversity, diversity and 
diversity", which is exactly 
what we get Short stories, 
extracts from novels, screen- 
plays. poems, essays and an 
interview all jockey for 
position in this lively collec- 
tion. 

Julian Barnes and Jona- 
than Coe have short stories 
set in different times and 
places, 19th-century Russia 
and contemporary France 
respectively, but play with 
similar themes of thwarted 
love. Louis de Bernieres con- 
tinues his magical adven- 
tures in Marquez-land with a 
story that is luscious as a 
mango. 

More demanding is an 
elliptic and enigmatic story 
about loss and grief from 
Lucy EUman, an impres- 
sively written tale of subur- 
ban exotica from Kirsty Sey- 
mour Ure and a wonderfully 
black piece from Micbael 
Dibdin, whose recipe for 
“Lover Pie" urges readers to 
kill and cook ex-lovers and 
then eat them with a fine 
claret served “piping hot 
with a maraschino cherry". 

Poets get a good spread 
too, with excellent contribu- 
tions from OHver Reynolds 
and Lachlan Mackinnon, as 
well as other work from the 
upcoming Ben Rice and the 
returning Wendy Cope. The 
only interview in the collec- 
tion is with the poet Ian 
Hamilton, whose unfashion- 
able but salient points about 
the state or contemporary 
attitudes towards poetry 
seem prophetic. 

Richard Glyn Jones' 
anthology, Love Is Strange, 
is an example of the latter 
kind - none of the short sto- 
ries here are new, all of 
them carefully chosen to 
help make up its broad spec- 
trum of love and sex. The 


stories trawl through pas- 
sion's slipstreams and back- 
waters, where more unortho- 
dox fantasies are allowed to 
unfold away from main- 
stream. 

The anthology's 
high-water mark Is provided 
by Charles Bukowski and 
Georges Batoille. Bukowski's 
story, about two men who 
steal a corpse and commit 
necrophilia, is typically 
laconic and amoral, while 
Bataille's story’ is a bizarre, 
yet hypnotic tale of debauch- 
ery in a bar. 

Milan Kundera. whose 
work has always had streaks 
of dark fantasy running 
through it. gives us a lucid 
and precise tale of sexual 

NEW WRITING 7 
edited by Carmen 
Callil and Craig 
Raine 

I iniuKc f’(W. 400 f+igrs 

LOVE IS STRANGE 
edited by Richard 
Glyn Jones 

Imiigti £7.00. Jtm poxes 

predacity gone awry. His 
young couple are driving 
through the countryside 
when they begin a game of 
pretence that they are 
strangers. As the journey 
progresses, so their true 
thoughts and feelings are 
revealed and used to crush 
their love for each other. 

Perhaps the strongest 
story in the collection, and 
certainly tbe strangest, is 
Angela Carter's “The Loves 
of Lady Purple”. Carter’s 
prose is simply astonishingly 
dense and glittering, but 
always focused and deeply 
imaginative. Set among fair- 
grounds (one of Carter’s 
favourite milieux), the story 
involves a puppet-master 
whose favourite marionette. 
Lady Purple, is a famous 
prostitute from the past. 
While mending her dresses 
one night, the puppet master 
kisses Lady Purple, who 
comes alive and. in a swoon 
of sexual energy, bites and 
kills her controller. 

Perhaps the one undercur- 
rent common to all these sto- 
ries Is the struggle for 
power. As Richard Glyn 
Jones points out in his intro- 
duction. these stories steer 
well clear of mere ti filiation 
- instead, love is many-col- 
oured and sex is treated as 
another form of manipula- 
tion. As Jones says, “love 
and sex can be wistful, 
touching, wildly funny, 
downright weird, complex - 
above all strange." 



Som had been sexually abused. At 15 he was arrested and held on 
remand. Locked in a cell 23 hours a day. he endured constant threats 
from the older logs. It’s unlikely Sam will get a jail sentence, but his 
time inside has taught him all about intimidation, theft and mugging. 

The Children's Society is now helping Sam. As the only national 
charity working with 15 and 16 year olds on remand in prisons wo 
know there arc better ways of turning boys away from crime. 
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M any people 
in Britain 
tend to 
think: of the 
Caribbean 
aa an ' English-speaking 
region with beaches, cricket 
and a few Rastafarians, 
explains the novelist play- 
wright and now editor Caryl 
Phillips. “But in reality it 
stretches from South Amer- 
ica up to New Orleans, some 
would even say Miami, and 
as far West as P anama, Cost 
Rica and Guatemala*’. 

While this may be an unre- 
markable statement of geo- 
graphical fact, in cultural 
terms Phillips' coznprehen- 
srve approach requires a rad- 
ical redefinition of the 
region's cartography. “When 
I travelled round , the whole 
Caribbean about 10 years 
ago I realised that - and this 
was after rd written a cou- 
ple of novels about it - my 
own notion of the Caribbean 
was pretty restricted and not 
a fair reflection of its com- 
plexity. I was actually struck 
by. how similar it all was. 
particularly on the coasts. It 
was obvious that if you 
stripped the language away 
there was an incredible com- 
monality to the culture, eth- 
nically and economically, as 
well as similar landscape 
and flora and fauna". 

As the 50th anniversary of 
the anival in the UK of the 
first generation of West 
Indian immigrants on The 
Empire ' Windmsh ship 
approaches. Phillips has 
been reflecting on his own, 
and his region's, history. 
Born in St Kitts in 1958. he 
moved to Yorkshire with his 
parents when only a few 
months old. He was the first 
pupil freon his school to go 
to Oxford and from there he 
went on to write plays and 
then novels, including the 
Booker short-listed Crossing 
The River' and, most 
recently. The Nature of 
Bloody in which he ambi- 
tiously took on both the 
holocaust and a re-write of 
Othello. P hillip s now teaches 

contemporary fiction for 
part of the year at Columbia 
University in New York - 
“reading the theses is like 
spying on my friends” - 
spending the rest of his time 
in London when not lectur- 
ing or sitting on cultural 
committees. The opportunity 
to more accurately reflect 
the complexity of Caribbean 
writing has come along as 
part of the deal that brought 
him back to Faber for the 
publication of The Nature of 
Blood. He had long wanted 
to take on an editorial role 
and, with Faber's tradition 
of publishing Caribbean 
writers, it seemed natural 
for him to launch their 
Caribbean series. 

This week the first four 
titles are published, to be fol- 
lowed by another two in the 
autumn and then ata rate of 
six a year. The initial batch 
comprises The Fragrance of 
Guavas, in which Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez talks to an 
old friend about bis early life 
and what the Caribbean 


I tisa 

quarter-of-a-century 
since I first read Henry 
Fairiie’s The Life of 
Politics and, though I have 
often meant to, I have not 
picked it up since. What was 
it about the book which left 
me certain that it was worth 
a re-read? Three things. 

First, Fairlie was a 
beautiful writer, who 
brought alive both political 
systems and those who 
people them. To absorb the 
volume once more was, - 
therefore, a guaranteed 
pleasure. Next, I 
remembered it as the fond, 
lingering farewell of a 
commentator obliged by 
personal and finan cial 
considerations to forsake 
forever the rich, 
tradition-matured political 
loam he adored for the 
altogether cruder compost of 
American politics. 

Finally, 1 recalled his gift 
for conversation with 
especially intriguing and 
multi-dimensional political 
figures such as Harold 







T tad a deep affffiaflon to Britain, but ft’s a double-edged sword’: Caryl Ptifltyn, editor of the new Faber Caribbean i 


A kind of homecoming 


means to him; Windward 
Heights by Maryse Conde, a 
re-working of Wuthering 
Heights from the Guadeloupe 
writer and perhaps the lead- 
ing female author in the 
Caribbean; Cuban Antonio 
Berntez-Rojo's collection of 
stories, A View from the 
Mangrove ; and Wilson Har- 
ris's 1960 novel. Palace of the 
Peacock, which comes with a 
new introduction from the 
author. 

"The history of the region 
as a literary zone has been 
short" , Phillips concedes, 
"Until the '20th century 
people could only read litera- 
ture from and about the 
local colonial power, and so 
It never was that mirror into 
which you looked to see 
your history. But common 
thanes have since emerged 
across the languages. Things 
that have been written in 
French, Spanish, Dutch, 
have all served to thicken 
the stew. And so while you 
can't think along the vertical 
continuous line as can be 
dobe in Europe, with Cer- 
vantes to Shakespeare to 
Goethe etc, you can at least 
think along the horizontal 


Nicholas Wroe talks to novelist turned editor Caryl Phillips 


plane. There are and have 
been some extraordinary 
individual writers, of course, 
but looking at it island by 
island or language by lan- 
guage, the literature is not 
particularly weighty. It is 
when you look at the litera- 
ture as a whole that it does 
begin to acquire a certain 
weight". 


W hile a 
vibrant 
Caribbean 
literary tra- 
dition has 
undoubtedly emerged. 
Phillips acknowledges that it 
is not currently being prac- 
tised in the Caribbean. Most 
of the authors on his list - 
like himself - live overseas, 
"for the good practical rea- 
son that writers move to 
where there is a publishing 
industry that can support 
them and will value their 
work". Faber has made an 
effort to promote a wider 
based literary culture in 
publishing the Caribbean 
series at half price in the 


region, but in fact the sense 
of physical movement away, 
and the subsequent confu- 
sion as to where or what is 
“home”, forms a restless and 
fascinating core to the writ- 
ing itself. This week also 
sees the paperback publica- 
tion of Phillips’ anthology of 
writing on Britain by writers 
bom overseas. Extravagant 
Strangers, which Includes 
contributions from Orwell, 
Ballard, Lessing and Boyd. 
While Phillips has himself 
claimed to have no place 
that he calls home,, the sub- 
ject continues to exercise 
hhti- 

"I tael a deep affiliation to 
Britain because that is the 
country that made me. But 
it’s a double-edged sword in 
that the route that led me to 
being a writer was no cake- 
walk. I was the only black 
boy In my class in a place 
where they didn't even like 
people from Lancashire, so 
you can imagine what they 
thought of me. So while I 
tael an affiliation to Britain, 
1 have never felt comfortable 


with thinking of it. as home 
in that carpet-slippers-and- 
pipe way” 

Intrlgningly, the place 
where he teds the most 
potent sense of homecoming 
when returning Is ."the last 
200 yards walk to- Elland 
Road”, the stadium of Leeds 
United. Football dub. For 
anyone who recalls the spite- 
ful atmosphere that infected 
the hone of Leeds United in 
the 1960s and TOs, it is more 
than surprising that a black 
boy would fed comfortable 
there. "They’ve really 
cleaned' up their act now”, 
says Phillips. "But there was 
one time when 1 was there 
for a Leeds against Liverpool 
game, and people around me 
started singing Td rather be 
a nigger than a scouse’. I 
thought then I may have to 
stop going there for a while, 
but questions of loyalty and 
fealty are odd. I first went to 
a Leeds game when I was 
five and that for me was 

England. ^ gt-rn has an ata- 
vistic pull far me”. 

Phillips returned to Leeds 


Rereadings/Peter Hennessy 


Politics brought to life 


Macmillan and RA. Butler. 
Fairlie caught them in their 
ripest and most reflective 
moods and Infiltrated the 
accumulated riches of his 
notebooks into the text of a 
book he described as “the 

first instalment of a debt" to 
his country flat "will never 
be repaid”. 

To him we owe “Bab's" 
fine about "the patience of 
politics” which for Fairlie 
expressed "more vividly 
than any other single 
phrase, the character of 
politics in a fine country." 
He also stimulated "Uncle 
Harold's” even better -known 
adage that, "if people want a 
se nse of purp ose, they 
sbduIcF gt?Tft from their ' 
archbishops and not from 
their politicians-” 

~5a much for memory. 


What I found on re-reading 
his 250 or so pages 
(completed in 1967 and 
published in 1968 at a 
moment of deep national 
disillusion with Harold 
Wilson and bis 
a dminist ration and of 
growing cynicism about 
British political institutions 
and practices), was an 
intriguing paradox from a 
refined thinker occupying 
the decent and tolerant 
centre right of British 
political thought 
For Fairlie positively 
celebrated the contribution 
of the working-class Labour 
movement (the real thing; 
not its accretion of 
middle-class intellectuals) to 
political life. As he put it, in 
less than a century they had 

shown themselves to be “a 


naturally accomplished 
governing class”. Yet Fairlie 
felt stifled by what he called 
“the politics of agreement” 
that had overlain the British 
polity throughout his 20 
years as a journalist On this 
he took his cue from 
Churchill who bad informed 
the US Congress In 1947 (at 
the height of the rows about 
nationalisation) that 
"four-fifths of each party in 
Britain agrees about 
four-filths of the t-hing n that 
need to be done." 


T his cake of 

consensus (my 
phrase, not 
Fair lie's) he saw as 
the inevitable confection 
produced by a political 
condition in which the 
elector was to a government 


what the consumer was to a . 
supermarket (He was deeply 
disapproving of the 
never-had-lfrsogood side of ■ 
Macmillan.) Such political 
consumerism had called into 
being the politics of 
illiteracy and Fairlie 
mourned the premature 
death of Nye Bevan, whom 
he saw as the most literate 
figure of the postwar 
generation. 

Was Fairlie, therefore, 
crying out for a 
consensus-busting figure 
who wielded words as 
weapons of destruction 
rather than instr uments of 
persuasion - a Mrs 
Thatcher, in other words - 
and a shift to the politics of - 
impatience? Not at aR He 
distrusted calls for both 
national governments and 


this week to 'deliver a lecture 
at the university 1 on race 
relations then and now. 
Things have obviously: got 
much tietter'Y he says. But 
he was disgusted at the 
respectful tributes to the MP 
Enoch. Powell, who died in. 
February. Referring to Pow- 
ell's notorious 1968 anti-im- 
migration speech, Phillips 
says "what he said was abso- 
. lutely disgraceful. It is to 
Britain^ credit that he was 
proved wrong on every 
count. He misjudged the 
nation totally. And this 
attempt to , rehabilitate him 
seemsto forget that between 
1968- and 1976 there were 
many racial murders which, 
could be attributed to his 
rhetoric. It. had a patrician 
gloss, but it was from the 
gutter and he made it okay 
for skinheads as well as mid- 
dle-class people to be racist. 
Obviously he didn't want 
people to be killed, bid he 
was clever enough to know 
he was appealing to the low- 
est common denominator:. 
Mercifully Britain is nownot 


strong leaders. 

For Fairlie was a believer 
in a two-party system, 
fuelled by adversarialism . 
but moderated by fixers and 
reconcilers operating on. and 
around the floor of the 
House of Commons. Not for 

him thfl thp n fashionable 
calls for a flight to the 
committee rooms which 
themselves led to the 
post-1979 system of 
departmentally-related select 

committees. 

Par liament had to be the 
locus of British politics from 
which a prime minister 
persuaded the House and 
through which he led the 
country and in which he - - 
could be rendered 
accountable. 

A legal, recognised, 
institutionalised. Opposition 
(whose origins he traced to . 
tee high . days of Charles 
James Fox) complete the .. 
ingredients of what he 
genuinely saw as the British 
politicalgenfus. 

■ • Fairiie died, still in 
American exile, nearly 10 


years ago - dashing, 
debonair and a man for both 
the ladies and tee bottle. 
How I. wish he were with us 
here and now to subject 
the focus groups, the 
spinners and their 
l inguistic prefabrications - 
the fast-food politics of the 
late 1990s political 
hypermarket - to his 
elegant, romance-tinged 
disdain. 



U ntil she was five, 
Andrea Ashworth 
had a happy 
childhood. She 
lived with her parents and 
her little sister, Laurie, in a 
terraced house in Manches- 
ter. Then her father died In a 
tragic accident. Before a 
year had passed, her mother 
was expecting another baby. 
She remarried, and the 
fatherless girls had a "new 
daddy”. As the title of 
Andrea Ashworth's autobio- 
graphical book reminds ixs, 
it was a fairy tale be ginning 
by the time he ripped up a 
book of fairy tales bought as 
a present by her grand- 
mother, it was painfully 
clear that Andrea had 
acquired a wicked stepfa- 
ther. 

Throughout her childhood, 
Ashworth's home burned 
with the fear of violence. 
There was a real likelihood 
that someone, probably her 
mother, would be killed. The 


Modern morality tale 

This impressive memoir is as humbling as it is. 
hopeful, writes Susanna Rustin • 


fights she describes were ter- 
rifying, but not so dreadful 
as the reconciliations. Worse 
was their effect upon the 
Httle girls. When Andrea 
comes home with her own 
hlack eye, acquired at school 
as tf in sympathy with her 
mother, the shock is palpa- 
ble. 

Ashworth's love of her 
mother inspired her to write 
poems: “full of birds and 
water and flowers and rain- 
bows, the loveliest things T 
could think of, but really 
they were all about my 
mother.” Ashworth has a 
rare capacity to' describe 
bow she felt as a child. Her 
prose is Intelligent, and 
deceptively simple.. With a 


second stepfather came .the 
awful realisation that her 
mother was more than an 
innocent victim: “I felt sick 
at the thought that someone 

ONCE IN A HOUSE 
ON FIRE 

by Andrea Ashworth 

Picador £14.99; 332 pages 

other than our stepfather 
could hit my mother. It 
made the batterings seem 
more scary,, as if they, were 
not confined .to ime horrible 
man, but had -in same way 
1 didn’t want to delve into - 
more to do with her.” 

This critical distance is 
the secret of Andrea's suc- 


cess, for she must separate 
from her mother to save her- 
; self; Meanwhile' her younger 
duster and new- half , slater 
appear dangerously vulnera- 
ble. On one occasion, when 
their stepfather ' returns, 
bearing sweets to smooth his 
path back into their hearts,' 
Andrea fallows Laurie out- 
side and finds her hiding up 
a tree: “Pear drops were 
pinging out of the tree, as if 
it were crying.’ L climbed 
right, up to. the top- to 'join 

my little sister." '. 

Remarkably, - Ashworth 
manages to show that love 
as well as hate had a place 
in this violent hpruft i Given 
that -she herself' was- her 
stepfathers’ victim, it - Is 


extraordinary that she can 
also recognise them as men 
shocked and tormented by 
their own vicious behaviour. 
For aO its drama, it is .this 
quality of observation which 
makes this hook so impres- 
sive! 

tf Ashworth is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule 
about the impossibility of 
esca pin g the twin scourges 
of poverty and domestic vio-’ 
fence,, then her story is as 
humbling as .it is hopeful. 

-. Somehow, in a. home in 
which “homework makes 
you a rebel".- she 'determined 
to' survive by means of her 
education.' ‘An. assortment of 
aunties and teachers were 
the closest that Andrea came 
. to foiry godmothers. Oxford 
University;.was her hand- 
some-prince. As her beloved, : 
disappointed and disappoint- 
ing mother wryly -observes, 
when tee taxi arrives to take, i 
her Andy- away:. “Your car-, 
riage-awtots- you." 


for 

life 


f* 


the same place,' and Powell 
was the last roll of the dice 
for that- idea that, you can 
only be a Briton if you are 
white. People who now cling 
to that notion must have a 
hell of a time s<Ming Paul 
Inoe or Linford Christie lead- 
ing their country". 

....And it is not only in the 
traditional area of sport that 
Phillips sees improvement. 
"One of the things that 
~ excites me about . British lit- 
erature is that it is truly 
multi-racial and multi-cul- 
tural With the likes of Sal- 
man, Haw if and IshigUTO I 
see literature as more reflec- 
tive of the Britain I see on 
‘ the tube than is, say, the 
_House of Commons Or the 
average bates or university. I 
take pleasure when I'm on a 
British Council tour and it’s 
people like us who are the 
representatives of British lit- 
erature. It’s still quietly sub- 
versive, but it also shows 
-that Britain has moved so- 
powerfhUy and abruptly 
towards something that 
makes much more sense 
that,, for perhaps the first 
time in my life. I'm genu- 
inely: optimistic". - 




-w- -Ton might not think 

\/ at first that there 

¥ .was much to learn 

A. from Paul Richard- 
son’s light and rather boppy 
travel book on Spain. Our 
Lady of the Sewers. For this 
-is no historical analysis 
reflecting on Spain’s highly 
visible past the centuries of 
empire and decline, the 
Golden Age of art the long 
dictatorship of General , 
Franco and the latter-day 
emergence of a New Democ- 
racy and a New Spain. Nor 
is it a work of rural nostal- 
gia, especially Andalusian, 
another well-established 
contemporary genre. 

It belongs to a fresher 
type of book, which dwells 
bn the idiosyncrasy and 
apparent contradictions of 
Spain, urban as well as rus- 
tic, hoping to. find the quid- 
dity of a peculiar nation. 

One such book is Gljs van 
Hensbergen's enthralling 
description of working in a 
restaurant in Segovia, A 
Taste of Spain. Another is 
Michael Jacobs' bleakly 
diverting Between Hopes and 
Memories: and a third was ^ 
by Paul Richardson himself, 
five years ago, in his book 
on Ibiza, an attractively off- 
centre piece of writing. 

: Here Is Richardson again, 
but this time a more ambi- 
tious Richardson, romping 
all over Spain. As before, 
the style is deflationary, 
young in tone. Men are 
often “guys", people “flake 
out” or “wimp out”. Occa- 
sionally he uses reaDy hor- 
rible ctidfes which can be 
irritating: but generally the 
down-beat directness is a 
pleasure. “The peasantier 
tee people, the louder they 
talk", he says, unsentimen- 
tally, and at another point, 

OUR LADY OF THE 
SEWERS 

by Paul Richardson 

Little, Brown £16.99. 242 pages 


commenting on the effects 
of visionaries bleeding from 
the palms, he observes that 
here “we're talking stub- 
born stains". __ 

So, off he goes in search of 
ancient customs, survivors, 
a sworn enemy of. the pomp- 
ous, open-minded about the 
modern. And more often 
than not. he achieves sur- 
prisingly deep penetration 
of Spanish society. In Gali- 
cia, he visits a natural 
healer with the fake com- 
plaint that he is so jealous 
of his girlfriend he may be 
about to do himself or oth- 
ers a damage. So kindly is 
he treated, with such 
old-fashioned, Christian 
compassion, that he sneaks 
away embarrassed. It is an 
excellent episode. 

‘ In Granada, he infiltrates $ 
the intriguing world of 
Spain’s own modern Moslem 
converts. Others have tried 
and failed. He visits the 
Canaries and enjoys the 
wrestling, survival of pre- 
Htepanic times. In Murcia, 
he attends a matanza and 
watches the speedy conver- 
sion of slaughtered pig into 
all kinds of foodstuffs. He 
joins a transhumancia. 
where sheep are being 
shifted hundreds of miles on 
foot, and writes amusingly 
of the foul-mouthed -shep- 
herds. 

It's all good fun and sur- 
prisingly revealing. But the 
core of the book, in the end, 
is the Spanish fiesta. In one 
of tee best. chapters, he man- \g. 
ages to extract a great deal 
about the Basques, and the 
commonality of their lives, 
during a rather gross sea- 
port festival in which partic- 
ipants in a rowing boat grab 
a goose fa dead one only 
since 1976), and are then 
swung aloft on a rope while 
still holding on to the goose. 

The climax of the book is 
a two-day village outing in a 
landscape bursting with 
midi towers , complete with 
the eponymous imqgp gf 
’‘Virgin of tee Sewers” danc- 
ing, a great deal of drinking, 
a hit of hash and a mini- i 
mum of sleep. It is here at 
the fiesta, as others have 
before h im , that he seems to 
find the essence of It all, in 
“the Spanish lust for life, 
the fierce Spanish love of 
pleasure and feeling." Per- 
haps we could do with a 
Httle' of this up north. 

Adam Hopkins 
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The many faces of 
the Comeback King 

Nigel Andrews on the reincarnation of John Travolta, who has 
made an unprecedented return from Hollywood's Nevemeverland 
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H ow many lives 
is a movie star 
allowed? The 
face on the 
poster has 
been following us around for 
four years now. Though 
thickening out. it’s still 
recognisable from the blue 
eyes, butterfly Ups and dim- 
ple-bisected chin of yester- 
day. It's a face that shares 
its meanings with the public 
more readily than almost 
any other star’s. And it's a 
face we lingered on less than 
we might the last time 
round, since in the 1970s all 
the arrows of the epoch were 
pointing at other parts of 
that amazing box-ofTice 
machinery called John Tra- 
volta. 

At his legs, which were 
dancing. At his clothes, 
which were hi gh disco fash- 
ion (or dictated it). At his 
hair, recolffed for each 
movie. Even finally his phy- 
sique, re-tooled from neck to 
ankle in a prodigal Pygma- 
lion madness by director Syl- 
vester Stallone for the Satur- 
day Night Fever sequel 
Staying Alive. 

Could such a star - such a 
I970s-specific heavenly body 
- come back if fashion ever 
chased him away? If so, in 
what shape? 

Like many westerners I 
was taught that great F. 
Scott Fitzgerald dictum 
“There are no second acts in 
American lives.” When Pulp 
Fiction came along it seemed 
to scoff. No second acts? 
Then how come the curtain 
had risen on a new instal- 
ment of a nearly forgotten 
life? We knew it had risen 
because we were sitting 
right there in the front 
stalls, circa 1994, watching a 
scene destined to become a 
classic. 

Two gangsters are driving 
through Los Angeles. One 
says to the other, “You know 
what they call a quarter- 
pounder with cheese in 
France?” The other, after 
some banter, says no. The 
first man says, with grin 
drawn back like a bowstring 
and voice spreading in lazy, 
tickled delight, “A Boy-ale 
with Cheese." “Royale with 
Cheese," murmurs the other, 
savouring the luminous mys- 
tery. 

This scene provoked 
euphoric giggles across the 
movie world, for the perfect 


match between the Dadaist 
inconsequence of its dia- 
logue and the cool grandeur 
of its delivery. 

John Travolta was back, 
doing 1 more with less (once 
again) than almost any other 
actor around. Since Pulp Fic- 
tion he has tackled every 
role a demon ran tin g agent 
could dream up, from hero- 
in-addicted gangster to 
angel, and he still hasn’t h«d 
a serious stumble. 

Fitzgerald’s saying.' 
though, hasn't been dis- 
proved at an. What makes 
Travolta's return special is 
that it isn't a second act. it’s 

I came to 
wonder if I 
was looking 
not so much 
at Huck Finn 
as at 
cinema's 
Peter Pan 

a third. He missed the mid- 
dle one completely: he left 
the theatre or the theatre 
left him. For 10 years he was 
oat for the count in Holly- 
wood, an ex-wonderboy won- 
dering why his fee had fallen 
from $4m per film to $150,000 
and why he was making 
films about dogs, orphans 
and talking babies. 

That gap in the career, 
however, is as fascinating as 
the career itself. Fame’s sto- 
ries are often seamless , char- 
acterless trajectories: they 
have no second act because 
they are one interminable 
first act. The spotlit hero 
never excites any seditious 
speculation over what might 
happen if the lights were 
switched off and the audi- 
ence left him in mid-speech. 
In my book I try not just to 
fill the gap in Travolta's 
story bat to suggest that the 
gap was in some ways essen- 
tial If he wasn’t earning he 
was learning, if he wasn't 
making good films, he was 
recharging for the good films 
that might come. 

But though Travolta 
bounced back, he has suf- 
fered ever since from the 
downside of a second com- 
ing. It starts to seem the 


only significant talking 
pomt The word “comeback” 
lies in ambush in every 
press piece or media, profile. 
But the star of Grease. 
Urban Cowboy, Blow Out, 
Face! Off and Primary Colors 
is a man of many come- 
backs. Almost no other lead- 
ing actor brings such fresh 
, quirkiness to his films 

Retuning the Travolta essen- 
tials - from the soothing but 
Jaunty street slur to the 
walk that can be jived up for 
Grease or grtmged down for 
Pulp Fiction - his characters 
combine the high definition 
of caricature with a textured 
humanity. 

Compared with my last 
biographical subject Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, the Aus- 
trian hulk who moulded his 
movie career with the skilled 
mon omania of an ex-muscle 
Sculptor. Travolta seemed a 
subtler phenomenon: a pli- 
ant actor human being 
with rrrtflrwwtntaihl A mystical 
trimmings. He gathers heat 
and light . from diverse 
sources: flying, acting; mim- 
icry, writing, healing. He 
also devotes himself to 
Scientology, a faith about as 
attractive (and accessible) to 
the outsider as Symbionese 
Liberationism. 

An early question for this 
book was: Can a sane or 
intelligent person believe in 
this creed? John Travolta 
left school at 16 and may 
have left it mentally and 
spiritually even before that 
His own perspective on cul- 
ture and learning is summed 
np by his Huck Finnish 
statement in 1983: “Both 
those thing s are easily han- 
dled - just pick up some 
books and read a dictio- 
nary.'* 

Huck Finn, though, is no 
bad model for an aspiring 
movie star. A limber naivety 
and mental wanderlust, 
eager to raft down any river 
of the imagination or tribu- 
tary of religious belief, can 
be histrionic assets. If an 
actor is open to whims, 
crazes and mystical influ- 
ences offscreen - including 
the. saws of L. Ron Hubbard 
whose Scientology ur-text 
Dianetics has an answer to 
everything from pre-natal 
trauma (too many abortion 
attempts) to bnmt-out 
showbiz performers (over- 
zealous mothers stoking the 
ego) - all the better perhaps 


for Ms onscreen talent. 

A plague an one-track liv- 
ing and thinking: it should 
be part of the natural order 
that Jane Fonda mutates 
from, a leftwing campaigner 
to a First Lady of media cap- 
italism; that Marion Brando 
vacillates between being an 
Indian Rights activist and a 
student of advanced inactiv- 
ity in Tahiti; that Shirley 
MacLaine incarnates a witty , 
hard-nosed attitude to life 
and Hollywood one moment 
and r e p o rts back from the 
outer limits the next. 

Set aside Fitzgerald and 
invoke another American 
bard, Walt Whitman: “Do 1 
contradict myself? Very well 
then. I contradict myself. I 
am large. I contain multi- 
tudes." 

The actor’s gift and mis- 
sion are not to prescribe or 
inscribe but to be inscribed 
upon. In the process, defen- 
celessness and directness 
become bis yin and yang. 
The baby who thtn>g aloud 
in Look Who’s Talking is an 
apt symbol for the unformed 
Innocence Travolta dis- 
played in early films and to 
a degree still radiates today, 
even when playing showy 
anti-heroes. 

The only snag with this 
mobility and transparency Is 
that almost anyone can 
shine a light through you as 
you move about: from 
friends or acquaintances 
who inspire you with charac- 
teristics for a role, to the 
director filling you with his 
vision, to the religionists 
using you to radiate their 
propaganda. 

Finding world feme at 23 
can induce a kind of schizo- 
phrenia. People treat you, 
the star, as a demigod or 
prophet and want to hear 
your wisdom. So you in turn 
defer to a higher authority, 
first to get thpsg new disci- 
ples off your back, then 
because human beings can- 
not long endure being gods, 
especially if they have to 
exercise childlike qualities 
during working hours. 

Something else is bom of 
tins dialectic between inno- 
cence and the burdens or 
impostures of fame. A sense 
of “camp". 

Travolta has a gift for 
bringing life to retro heroes, 
from his Brooklyn teenager 
in Saturday Night Fever 
blissed out an the Bee Gees 
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(who in 1977 were already 
dangerously close to cultural 
extinction) to the scrapbook 
gangsters of Pulp Fiction 
and Get Shorty. Combine 
that with his readiness to 
plunge into comhall movies, 
at least in his early career - 
no less than lour Travolta 
films feature in one leading 
concordance of bad-movies- 
we-love - and the whiff of 
kitsch is never far off. Satur- 
day Night Fever itself passed 
swiftly into camp immortal- 
ity, helped by the spoof disco 
sequence in Airplane!, and 
this month was reincarnated 


as a West End stage musical. 

The spirit of camp is nour- 
ished by the contradiction 
we sense between Travolta’s 
kid-next door naturalism 
and the outre characters he 
is increasingly hired to play. 
His performances in Pulp 
Fiction, Broken Arrow or 
FacelQff have something of 
the small boy dressing up. 
which Travolta did as the 
child of a drama-teaching 
mother and as the brother of 
acting-mad siblings. 

And the perpetual child in 
Travolta makes his years in 
the movie wilderness even 


more intriguing. How did he 
react when his vocational 
costume trunk was taken 
away? Did he cleave more 
closely to support systems 
and surrogate parents, like 
Scientology? Did he spend 
more time in escapist toy- 
rooms - flying his aero- 
planes. eating chocolate ice 
cream? Or did he dimly dis- 
cern that in the bands of 
moviegoers be had been too 
long yoyo-ing between infan- 
tilism and a kind of godhead, 
and that he ought to start 
maturing? 

I came to wonder if I was 


looking not so much at Huck 
Finn as at cinema's Peter 
Pan. 

He flies (count the private 
planes). 

He fights for good against 
evil: albeit offscreen and 
albeit as evangelist for that 
strange ethical cosmos 
founded by L. Ron Hubbard. 

And he came back, in a 
way no other actor has 
before or possibly will again, 
from the Nevemeverland of 
the Hollywood waste dp. 

■ IVouoita.- A lAJe by Nigel 
Andrews < Bloomsbury . 
£J&99). 



Notorious in their own time 

London galleries are full of excellent work by the older generation, writes William Packer 


Teasing visual games: detail from ‘On the Patch {Scream}* by P«ter PWffips 


S ometimes, to judge by the 
abiding public obsession 
with the young, one 
might tbfn if that there is 
no art after 35. But a regular 
trawl through London’s commer- 
cial galleries soon gives the lie to 
this nonsense: they are all full of 
the work of painters of whom it 
would he positively unkind to teB 
how did they are. Their work cov- 
ers the whole gamut, from the 
most closely-observed figuration 
to the simplest abstraction, 
thereby laying more myths and 
errors. While we may savour the 
irony that all of them in their 
time were young, celebrated - 
even notorious - we also have to 
admit how good their work still 
is: how. formally various; natu- 
rally competent; frill of ideas; 
how very well made. 

Peter Phillips (at Thomas Gib- 
son) was one of the Pop-art gen- 
eration that sprang from the 
Royal College in the early 1960s, 
but tigs not lived in iffn gianrt in 
30 years and has had no substan- 
tial exhibition here since Ms 
retrospective, , retroVISION, 
toured the country in the early 
1980s. The scale of his paintings 


has come down, though the 
larger of them are still five feet 
or so. But the reduction has 
served to concentrate the imag- 
ery, which is a complex inter-cut- 
ting and college-like layering of 
the disparate references - formal, 
photographic, art-historical - by 
which he plays his teasing visual 
games. A hard-edge abstract 
motif is set against a ball of 
string, a sculpture, a pin-up, a 
cartoon character, a wallpaper 
pattern, a Waterhouse nymph or 
a soldier by Stubbs, all rendered 
with meticulous precision. He is 
making paintings, as he always 
has, about making paintings, 
playing with formulae,- pictorial 
conventions and contradictions, 
yet labouring no obvious point, 
and leaving us free in our 
response, serious and enjoyable. 

Alan Green tat Annely Juda) is 
one of the most refined and con- 
sistent of abstract painters. A 
long engagement with an oddly 
romantic near-minimalism, with 

immaculate, ambiguous surfaces 
fill] of atmospheric possibilities, 
has lately given way to imagery 
no less simple but more open in 
its suggestion of sky, horizon and 


the moods of landscape. Perhaps 
it was the move from London to 
the Welsh Marches, but in the 
actual working of the surface 
there is also a sense of a return, 
close to the more gestural work 
of the early 1970s. Either way. 
these sets of solid bars of rich, 
sombre colour, often slightly off 
the horizontal and laid, it seems, 
so casually upon each other, like 
stacks of timber, are as impres- 
sive as anything he has ever 
done. 


P aul Huxley (at Jason & 
Rhodes), now professor 
of painting at the Royal 
College, was again one of 
the young stars of the 1960s, with 
his deceptively simple abstrac- 
tion of enigmatic motifs upon a 
colour-field. He too bas shown 
too seldom. This new show takes 
up afresh the formal opposition 
of two complementary abstract 
figures side by side, that has so 
long intrigued him. The one will 
be colourful, the other all but 
monochromatic: one the more 
gestural in the statement, the 
other a hard-edged construction; 
the one active, romantic, free, the 


other passive, classical, 
retrained. But of course nothing 
is ever quite so simple, and here 
we find that those hard, colourful 
blocks are the ones juggling with 
each other, balancing precari- 
ously, doing handstands, while 
the looser, cursive, more jumbled 
and complex figures are the more 
staid in their deportment - all 
very strange and interesting. 

Three other shows are to be 
recommended as no less reward- 
ing. Joe Tilson (at Tbeo Wadding- 
ton) has always been the most 
naturally conceptual painter of 
the Pop generation, with his fas- 
cination for labels and categories, 
lists and contrasts, word and 
image. Who else nowadays, and 
so unselfconsciously, would ever 
give us a full set of the nine 
muses? John Ward (at Hazlitt. 
Gooden & Fox), beie noire of the 
prejudiced for his social portraits, 
is simply one of the great topo- 
graphical draughtsmen of this or 
any age. With a date in the 1820s, 
and the initials RPB in the cor- 
ner, his drawings would be in the 
British Museum as a matter of 
course, and It is the best news 
that the Tate has at last bought a 


painting. These drawings, from 
France. Italy and Austria, are as 
astonishing as they are delight- 
ful. As for Elizabeth Blackadder 
(at Mercury), I merely restate my 
belief that she is one of the very 
best painters now working in the 
UK, for all that her subject so 
often is cats or flowers. She is a 
magical draughtsman, and this 
show, of her print-making over 
some 35 years, serves only to 
make her woTk more practically 
accessibJe than usual. 

Peter Phillips - freedom of 
choices: Thomas Gibson Fine 
Art, 4-1 Old Bond Street. Wl, 
until May 29. Alan Green - 
paintings 1995-98: Annely Juda 
Fine Art. 23 Dering Street, Wl, 
until May 23. Paul Huxley: Jason 
& Rhodes, 4 New Burlington 
Place, Wl, until May 30. Joe Til- 
son - Conjunctions: Theo Wad- 
dington Fine Art, 5a Cork Street 
Wl, until May 30. John Ward on 
Tour: Hazlitt, Gooden & Fox, 38 
Bury Street, St James's, SWl, 
until Jane 5. Elizabeth Blackad- 
der - prints 1963-98: Mercury 
Gallery, 26 Cork Street Wl, until 

May 30. 
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L ast month, andd great 
fanfare, a new festival 
theatre was inaugu- 
rated hi the German 
spa town of Baden- 
Baden. It cost DMl20m (£40m) to 
tmUd, and the German taxpayer 
is committed to subsidising it to 
the time of DMSm for the next 22 
rears. Hie programme consists 
entirely of high-profile Imports 
such as the Royal Opera;- which" 
win nnvefll its new production of 
Verdi's I masnadieri there on 
June 8. 

At a time of cultural cutbacks 
elsewhere in Germany, a 2.650- 
seat festival theatre represents a 
bold new Initiative, extending a 
cultural tradition which has 
linked Berlioz, Brahms and Bou- 
lez to Baden-Baden over the past 
150 years. On closer inspection, 
doubts start to surface. The land 
of BadeteWOrttemberg Is pour- 
ing money into festival events, 
while full -time orchestras, thea- 
tres and conservatoires struggle 
to cope with foiling subsidy. 

Has the festival idea gone 
mad? Baden-Baden was once the 
playground of the rich and 
famous. Now it is a backwater, 
trying to persuade Germans with 
spare time and money to patron- 


On the festival bandwagon 

Andrew Clark reports on changing patterns in cultural consumerism 


fee its overpriced hotels. It needs 
something to revive its fortunes. 
A festival is a convenient com- 
i modal tool. Art la being used to 
enhance image and profitability. 

Baden-Baden is not alone. 
Hundreds of towns and summer 
resorts throughout the western 
world have given birth to festi- 
vals over the past two decades, 
most of them conceived as a mar- 
keting concept rather than an 
artistic entity. This is worlds 
away from the original festival 
ideal, which emphasised the 
uniqueness of the events taking 
place. A festival was a place for 
artists to get away from routine 
and let their hair down with col- 
leagues of tike mind. 

Host European festivals no 
longer subscribe to this idea; 
some are Just a stop cm the toax 
circuit. If you scan this sum- 
mer’s programmes, youTl find 
countless festivals promoting the 
same type of event with the same 


artists. When you reach a certain 
degree of interchangeability, the 
word “festival" loses its mean- 
ing. 

This is particularly true of 
cities with a multifarious cul- 
tural life of their own. Take the 
City of London festival, the 
Munich upon festival or the Zur- 
ich festival. In each case, the 
programme is barely distinguish- 
able from what is available the 
rest of the year. The events Just 
happen to be more expensive; 
they have more “prestige". This 
is not a strong formula for a 
festival. In such cases, the festi- 
val becomes a convenience. 

Much the same applies to 
Baden-Baden. Its movers and 
shakers think they can create a 
festival overnight by bringing 
the Kirov Opera and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra to per- 
form there. How mistaken can 
yon get? In a few years the Ger- 
man burghers who are paying up 


to DM630 (£210) fora ticket wffl 
realise that “festival” in this 
case means “rip-off*. The speed 
with which Baden-Baden raised 
its money and built its theatre 
was imp ress i ve; the one thing It 
forgot was the central nerve-sys- 
tem of a festival - the artistic 
razson tT&re. 


B ut there's no use com- 
plaining that Baden- 
Baden is. one festival 
too many. Like it or 
not, the futu re of live 
performance may depend bn the 
festival concept Festivals offer 
what the traditional season-long 
subscription series cannot pro- 
vide; short, compact events. A 
festival is a collection of 
highlights, and in the 1590s, 
that’s what the world wants. 
It's a symptom of today's 
cultural consumerism. People 
have neither time nor pa t i en ce 
for run-of-the-mill evenings. 


They want a sense of event 

This suggests a contradiction. 
Logically, late-20th century soci- 
ety should have a greater appe- 
tite for music, .because the post- 
industrial world has increased - 
leisure time. Reality .shows 
something different The people 
who don't work don’t go to con- 
certs. They are the people with 
the +*wn» r but they hove neither 
the money nor the inclination. 

Working people, by contrast, 
have less time than they ever 
had. They only have time for the 
best. Offer them a sense of 
uniqueness and they " might 
come. And they’re modi more 
likely, to come if such events 
take place at the weekend. They 
have no time during the week. 

In future we will see a profito- 
a turn of weekend festivals, with 
a variety of events packed 
between Friday night and Sun- 
day evening. Aspen and Bea u ne 
already, follow this model; so do 


the Baxter and .Whit festivals In 
Salzburg. Lucerne will tom gg" 
rata a weekend piano f estirelto 
November, embracing six high- 
profile concerts over four days- 
Daniel Barenboi m -.has 
anno u nc ed a new Whit weekend 
festival in Berlin next year. 
There Is a "demand for aw* 
events, as long as the content Is 
varied; look at the success of 


weekends, a ftetfral in aB but 

li ft i ng . 

And if you provide a complete 
package, such - as transport, 
accommodati on and post-concert 
mbigting with the artists, you'll' 
have an edge over competitors. 
Corporate entertainers are 
already tt**** 18 of this art. IPs 
one of the advantages festivals 
have over one-off perfor mances. 
If concert and opera promoters 
axe to convince people of the 
value of the cdBecttve listening 
expe rienc e, with all its a tten da n t 


inconveniences (a* 09 P 0 S«& fe 
virtual reality at home), theK*. 

tival Idea Is one way of M*- 

aboutit. 

It helps if you have a tenu at 
able location to match tb* - 
remarkable pttibnnaam fni 
expect to bear. Think ofKitt**. 
mote in Japan, Kttbmo In ft*, 
land, VOTbtor in SwltxeriaaC 

Their surrtMtoding* are spectacu- 
lar, and that's why great artists 
enjoy playing there. But barton 
is only part of thafcr secret, TO be 
successful, a festival nMhn^s 
Strang artistic Idea behind &- It 
can be any Idea, ao tong as &h : 
compact and traSqae, and frig, 
lowed through with ouniotttte ■ 

This is the foundattoii 
which festival directors such** 
Brian McMaater Jn Sdbtinsgb 
and Matthias Bamert at Luapae 
have built their success. R &$*- 
to explain why Bayreuth and 
Salzburg continue to thrive, la 
each esse, arf cam# ftotfy com. 
metre foQofted. Once the nattily 
of it* grandtose festival theatre 
has worn oft, Bades-Badeo nuy 
nnd itstif sbtetKdumgod oh both. 

The FT Smamar Arts gxdtie win 
be published next Saturday;. 
May 23 . • _ 


Opera 

A fall 

from 

grace 


F or rake, substitute tart 
Instead of progress, call 
it decline. In his new pro- 
duction of Manon for 
English National Opera, David 
McVicar draws inspiration from 
William Hogarth's prints chart- 
ing the foil from grace of an inno- 
cent At first sight, it seems a 
valid way of viewing Manon. for 
it not only echoes the rococo 
manners of Massenet’s score and 
characterises the libretto as a 
sequence of genre paintings; it 
also invokes the spectre of moral 
corruption so pungently 
suggested by Prfivost's novel. 
Judging by Wednesday's opening 
night at the London Coliseum, 
however. Me Vicar’s Inspiration 
subsides on roughly the same 
gradient as the fete erf Massenet's 
teasing heroine. 

That’s a pity, because it all 
begins so promisingly. ENO’s 
wish to revisit Manon , which it 
last staged nearly 20 years ago, 
suggests that la te- 1 9th century 
French opera is not as unfashion- 
able as some would have us 
think. All it needs is a cast and 
conductor in sympathy with its 
period flavour. Manon is more 
substantial than Chimbin and 
Don Quichotte, the other two 
Massenet operas to have found 
favour in London recently, and it 
has a stronger ending than Pucci- 
ni's treatment of the same sub- 
ject 

What I found especially plea- 
surable at Wednesday’s perfor- 
mance was the chance to re-ac- 
quaint myself with a score whose 
baroque styllsations and applica- 
tions of colour are so delicately 
crafted. They found their match 
in Paul Daniel, whose easy preci- 
sion and control Of dy namics - 
notably in the accompaniment to 
Des Grieux's Act 2 “Dream” aria 
- would be a lesson to many 
French conductors. 

If only the performance as a 
whole could have matched this 
consistency . . . McVicar and his 
designer, Tanya McCallln, view 
the action as a play within a 
play, framing it with, shadowy 
period characters who have the 
same ringside view, and a similar 
sort of moral detachment, as the 
audience. The advantage of this 
approach is that it lends an all- 
consuming sense of spectacle to 
the opening sequence, which usu- 
ally struggles to gather momen- 
tum; and the single set, lit with 
moody versatility by Paule Con- 
stable, creates a sweeping conti- 
nuity. 



ID-suited: Rosa Mannioa and John Hudson in ENO’s new production of Massenet's ‘Manon’ 


McVkar’s problem is that, by 
treating Manon as a morality 
play, he cannot identify with his 
subject as Prgvost and Massenet 
did. And there’s no point drawing 
attention to the frame if the char- 
acters portrayed therein are 
weak. That’s where the intended 
parallel with The Rake's Progress 
falls fiat If ENO bad a Malfitano 
or a Domingo on its books, or a 
Manon with Lesley Garrett's per- 
sonality and a Des Grieox of 
Julian Garin's Gallic ardour, the 
drama would capture our hearts 

and witnrig- 

As it is, we are made all 
too aware that one scene looks 
much the same as the next By 
half-way mark, tedium has set in. 


in ajring minor irritations - the 
regional accents, the slapstick 
ballet - loom larger than they 
should. 

For Rosa Mannion and John 
Hudson, Manon Is a virtual re- 
ran of their ENO Traoiata 18 
months ago. This is not just a 
case of similar plots - the social 
glitter, the blundering father, the 
pitiful breakdown. The two sing- 
ers once again foil to strike the 
necessary sparks. Hudson's Des 
Grieax is the less culpable, if 
only because he has the notes 
and an appropriate air of stub- 
born naivety. What we need Is a 
sense of romantic abandon, a 
more melting use of tone colour; 
Hudson never develops beyond 


the standard wimp, notwith- 
standing a decent stab at the 
great Act 3 aria. 

Mammon's vocal- problems are 
no less worrisome than in The 
Tales of Bqffmam two months 
ago. The trills and coloratura 
may be well etched, and her fare- 
well to domesticity Is touching - 
but the top of the voice barely 
exists. What we get is an ugly 
approximation, and by Act 3 she 
is starting to bawl: Mannion 
either needs a rest or a voice-doc- 
tor. As for stage personality, I 
find her ill-suited to Massenet’s 
femme fatale. She may be credi- 
bly girlish in the first act, and 
her underwear reveals a fetching 
figure in Act 2 - but nowhere do 


we glimpse the Lulu-like minx, as 
innocent as she is duplicitous; 
nowhere can we say that “to see 
her is to love her”. 

Anthony Mee’s Gufflot is noth- 
ing like the lecherous, ridiculous, 
repulsive ogre he is supposed to 
;be. Indeed, the "production by- 
passes a whole world of frivolous 
divertissement, go that the three 
supporting “actresses" have 
barely a chance to register their 
presence. Ashley Holland demon- 
strates his value to the company 
with another strong performance 
as Lescant, and Christopher 
Booth-Jones makes an equally 
believable De Brfitigny. 

AX. 


Radio/Martia Hoyle 

Welcome return 
to real people 


T his week’s radio sews 
began with the porten- 
tous announcement that 
Robin Code had “cleared 
his diary” to deal with, the arms 
for Sierra Leone affeir. Given his 
famously public contempt for 
“paperwork” one can only conjec- 
ture over the sparse entries that 
make up the diary of this very 
modal of a modem foreign secre- 
tary: “Get divorced”. “Annoy 
India", “Get married”. In the 
event. Cook cancelled a meeting 
with the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews in favour of an. 
appearance on BBCX’s Breakf as t 
with Frost; Sir David's soft-touch 
interviews are considered a right 
doddle. 

The same news bulletin on 
Sunday reported a preview of the 
government’s plana an truancy, a 
preview given by Tony Blair not 
to parHflrmmt, but to the NfiWS Of 

the World. While our media-be- 
sotted prJKtiriftwg have taken up 
residence In the PR-regulated 
world of soap-stars and rock 

idols, there seems oddly enough a 
re t u r n to real people to the field 
of radio drama, we have recently 
heard Shakespeare, Lord Reith," 
Elizabeth I Chekhov and Wandti. 
But the greatest - to radio terms 
— was Angela Pelham. 

Angela was sent to America, at 
the age of 12, when the second 
world war broke out Her parents 
w mo to India and t™* 1 of ter 
life had been spent with aunts to 
Bngfenri. she therefore had the 
cheerful middle-class resflieaoe of 
putting a brave face on things. 
Wednesday's afternoon play. The 
Young Ambassadors, dramatised 
the family correspondence. 1 
Angela and her mother were 
played beautifully by Diana 
Quick and her real-life daughter, 
Mary NIghy; and a fascinating 
picture emerged of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations before Pearl Har-. 
bar. 

The Americans kindness and 
enthusiasm (especially for the 
British royals) are charted; so is 
the slight cloud cast by their 
American host’s conviction that 
Britain would be “down and out" 
by the end of the war so there 
was no call to waste a good edu- 
cation an the young English. The 
Windsors call, the Duchess upset 
at her dress being ruffled by the 
c hil dren's bouquet The children 
hear the radio linkup between 
evacuees and- their parents in 
England. Their horror at the tor- 
pedoing of tiie “City of Benares”, 
killing 73 evacuee children, was " 
underlined in Chary Cookson’s 
production with snippets from 
the sound archives. The voices of 
Chamberlain and Roosevelt and 
radio broadcasts of the time were 
"artfully intercut with fine perfor- 


mances including ; Settoa CatfcH 
-and Mary Whnbusb- . 

- There are amazed comments on 
the strangeness of America: the 
“feiryland" of Virginia, the way 
schoolchildren compare pantos 
as. divorce juggles the distribu- 
tion of fathers and mothers. T 
can’t help feeling It would be 
easier if we spoke different lan- 
guages and admitted we woe dif- 
ferent," says' Angela. And the 
adolescent girl flirts with a nice 
American medical student, 
refuses his invitation to neck, is 
caHed a cold Britisher to the 
kindest way (he rather Ekes her 
that way, hat hopes she will grow 
up soon). 

Throughout, the tone of the 
letters is sweet, fresh and loving; 
a Dodie Smith play with back- 
bone, perhaps; a reminder of the 
terrible paradox that hopes were 
highest and life mare vivid, emo- 
tions more keenly felt, when 
things were at their darkest and 
death an immanent presence. 
The play was a delight -. 


D avid PownalTs An Epi- 
phanous Use of the 
Microphone promised 
more tb«n it delivered. 
It intercut the preparations to 
broadcast the first era- play cm 
radio, Twelfth Night , May 2ft. 
1923, the BBC of course, with the 
play's first night in 1602. The 
challenges and problems of the 
venture - actors adapting to an 
invisible audience - were slightly 
skated over. The parallel plot had 
a m ummers et- accent ed Shake- 
speare terrified lest Queen Eliza- 
beth, nearing 70 and mourning 
for Essex, should take offence at 
the play’s portrayal of a woman 
besotted by a younger man. Fran- 
cis Bacon prowled and lurked, 
resenting- Shakespeare .for no 
very clear reason; and Elizabeth 
eventually sneaked Will off -to 
hear some Tecusant Catholic lit- 
urgy beautifully sung, her onto 
illicit vice. Parallels were implied 
but not really drawn between 
politico-fashionable pressures 
then and now and the struggle 
with a new artistic medium - the 
Elizabethan premiere takes place 
to darkness, all the candles out. 

Coincidentally, twn thane had 
been anticipated to Monday’s 
Today to an item on London's 
Battersea Arts Centre and its 
forthcoming performances of 
drama and music to total dark- 
ness. Susannah York and.her. eon 
played Gertrude and Hamlet and 
said how they had to develop 
extra senses playing to the black- 
ness. So did reporter Rosie M2- 
lard, her voice rising to a squeal 
as she cried “Where are you?” 
The eternal question of the artist 
- and politician — to his public. 


W atching televi- 
sion's treat- 
ment of what 
has been called 
“the paedophile crisis” you 
get the impression that quite 
a lot of people would like to 
stop us not only talking 
about the subject but think- 
ing about it. We have man- 
aged to turn children - with 
massive aid from television, 
the music Industry and 


A little can mean 
so much 

Wwa yon an won tf ufe 
MtlteMrflkentfMm, 


Television/Christopher DunJdey 

An adult discussion on paedophilia. 
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advertising - into the most 
knowing, least innocent. Imi- 
tation adults imaginable. To 
watch eight-year-old girls on 
children's television doing 
bumps and grinds to imita- 
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tion of The Spice Girls is to 
watch a seemingly Incompat- 
ible mixture of naivety and 
knawingnesL 

And yet, at the very time 
that we have allowed adult 
influences to turn children 
into such ghastly little 
sophisticates, our society 
has also fostered the myth of 
angelic childhood innocence. 
The myth is a necessary part 
of the process sustaining 
contemporary hysteria about 
sexual relationships between 
adults and children. Destroy 
It and you destroy the foun- 
dations upon which that hys- 
teria depends: if children are 
not sweet little innocents 
but sexy know-alls, is it 
always, unspeakably evil to 
have sexual relationships 
with them? If sex with some- 
body on their 16 th birthday 
is okay, how immoral would 
It have been the day before? 

The most appalling aspect 
of this is that television will 


not even address the subject. 
There are plenty of pro- 
grammes which touch upon 
it, in one way or ..another, 
but the central concern - 
the morality of sex between 
adults and children - is 
never broached. The stan- 
dard response is: “Well, we 
all know it’s wrong, don’t 
we? It's disgusting". . • 


B ut that was not the 
attitude In the 
widely admired erv- 
flisation of ancient 
Greece. There, heterosexual- 
ity was seen as necessary for 
the propagation of the spe- 
cies, but true love was what ' 
went on between man and 
boy. On other aspects of eth- 
ics we regard the thfnlcfng of ' 
the ancient Greeks (despite 
their dependence upon slav- 
ery) as brilliant and seminal. 
So are we right in our hys- 
terical reactions regardin g 
paedophilia? Perhaps we are, 


but would it not be a good 
idea to discuss fids matter 
like any other? 

Failure todiscuss it means 
that programmes such as 
this week’s Panorama 
scramble down to tabloid 
level and extend the confu- 
sion between paedophilia 
and murder, or at -least cote 
Hate the two as though one 
necessarily involves' thet 
other. This programme, 
headed “Defend The Chil- 
dren”, was, as 'usual, not 
about paedophilia. It was. 
about public reactions when, 
men convicted of child sex 
abuse — and in this instance 
murder - are released , into 
the.cammimity. ■ 

Of course what .was. done . 
to Jason Swift, the efcOd vic- 
tim fo -this -case, wax hid-, 
eousty wicked. But that does 

hot make the; sight , of a 
screeching : lynch mob on ; 
Panorama px&ty, nor does it 
serve the need for a rational - 


discussion of - the matter 
lying beyond the problem erf 
placement to the commu- 
nity: paedophilia.' I have 
seen only one programme 
which had the courage to 
break down the taboo and 
begin to discuss the subject, 
and that was The Deoil 
Amongst Us, shown earlier 
this year by Channel 4. It 
whs produced . by Kevin 
Toolls and .written and pres- 
ented by Dea Birkett 
Even this brave woman 
fiat that she had to adopt a 
tone ranging from incredu- 
lity' to downright hostility 
when she spoke to paedo- 
philes, but at least she did - 
speak to them, asktog.rwhat 
their feelings w er e for chil- 
dren, what . they wanted, and- 
Why they did what they did. 
Co mp a re d with the sort of 
open discussion we expect 
from televiskmtm other etb-. 1 
leal matters' this, too. was 
severely limited. Yet it was a 


please 

dramatic advance on", the 
standard programme where 
the presenter lines up with 
the lynch mob at the start . 

. Channel .4 continues to 
plough its lonely and coura- 
geous furrow today when it 
screens Mark Forsta tor’s 
programme, The Lolita 
Story. This is chiefly con- 
cerned with Nabokov’s book, 
his difficulty in getting it 
published until, it was taken 
up by the Olympia "Press in 
Paris, 'then the hostility 
towards Kubrick’s 3961 
movie, and the controversy 
surrounding Adrian Lyhs’s 
new film version, which is 
being launched . into" the 
teeth-of. “the paedophile cri- 
sis”. Astonishingly and grat- 
ifyingly the new LoUta has 
been given a c e rt ifi c ate to 
Britain at a time ..when 
nobody can- be found to dis- 
tribute it In the US, so, to a 
reversal of normal events, it 
can" only be semi at present 


an the east side of the Atlan- 
tic. The 1961 film will: be 
shown later tonight .on 
Charmer 4. 

Unfortunately The Lolita 
Story never properly" 
answers the most difficult 
question prompted by both 
movies which is: why use 
sexually well-developed act- 
resses for Lolita when the 
whole point of Nabokov's 
story is Humbert Humbert's 
fascination with the child? 
That aside, however, there is 
more sense talked about pae- 
dophilia in this p wi g na nwifl , 
largely fay Jeremy Irons who 
plays the 1998 Humbert 
Humbert, than to. half a 
dozen normal current affairs 
programmes on the subject 
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People 


S mall cars get better 
each year, for 
which we can 
thank consumer 
pressure. Buyers 
expect a new model to cost 
little, if any, mare than the 
one It is replacing. 

They also take it for 
granted that it will be as 
wdl equipped, safe and as 
pleasing to travel in as a 
larger, much dearer car. 

Renault's New Clio illus- 
trates the trend perfectly. 
The original one, launched 
seven years ago, was the 
first super mini to offer big 
car refinement in a smnq car 
package. It won the Euro- 
pean Car of the Year award, 
spawned the best series of 
television car commercials 
and became an instant best- 
seller. For the last five years 
it has been among the top 10 
most popular cars in Britain. 

Although the competition 
is fiercer than ever. New 
Clio promises to be at least 
as big a success, not least 
because its pricing is so 
keen. Renault claims rivals 
such as the Volkswagen 
Polo, Ford Fiesta and Vaux- 
hall Corsa are significantly 
dearer if the cost of options 
to bring them up to the New 
Clio's specification are taken 
into account When it goes 
on sale in Britain on May 29 
it will be cheaper, model for 
model, than the old one, 
with on-the-road prices 
starting at £8,350 for a La-li- 
tre petrol-engined 3-door, 
£6,800 for a 5-door. These are 
the only New Clios without 
power steering, which is a 
£385 option only for entry- 
model diesels, which cost 
from £8,950. 

Even the cheapest Clios 
are far from basic. Standard 
items include driver's air- 
bag. high-level brake light 
and five-speed gearbox. Con- 
trols for the radio are on the 
height-adjustable steering 
wheel Service intervals are 
up to 12,000 or two years, 
whichever is the sooner, for 
the petrol models. 10,000 
miles for the diesels. 

Moving up range, the bet- 
ter-equipped RN comes with 
the 1. 2-litre petrol engine 
(1. 6-litre in the £10. 250 3-door 
automatic), has standard 
power steering, and air con- 
ditioning is a moderately 
priced £495 extra. Posher 



RanatSfs New Cftr A supermini tn price but a scaled-down executive car in comfort and bu8d quality 


Motoring 


Sequel is better 
than the original 

Stuart Marshall samples Renault's New Clio 


litre engines and mannai ar 
automatic transmission. 
Prices range from £LL25C for 
a 3-door manual to £12,500 
for a 5-door automatic. Lots 
of good thmg H such as Air 
conditioning, ABS brakes 
and a trip computer are part 
of the package. 

Renault says the secret of 
being able to offer a better 
New Clio for less money 
than the old one is more effi- 
cient manufacturing. The 
strength of sterling against 
the franc has no doubt 
helped- 

What impressed me when 
sampling the latest Clios in 
the south of France was 
their excellent ride comfort. 


still are the RT Clios. with mechanical refinement and 


D 


1.2 -litre or 1.4-litre petrol 
engines or a L9-Ktre diesel. 
ABS brakes and powered 
front windows and sunroof. * 
The top New Clio RXE 
models are more like small- 


lack of wind and road noise. 
This is important Tyre rum- 
ble in particular can be a big 
source of driving fatigue 
over long distances. - 
I bad asked to start off 


scale executive than.- with a L2 litre, but the car 
family hatchbacks. They went so wdl that I wondered 
have three ox five doore, l£- if I had been given a larger- 


engined model by mistake. 

The L2-Iitre engine devel- 
ops 60 horsepower at 5^50 
revolutions per minute bat 
its torque (pulling power) 
peaks at a modest 2,50Qrpm. 
As overall gearing is fairly 
low, acceleration is lively 
without having to m»i«» the 

Papa and 
Nicole will 
grow to love 
it because it 
has French 
joie de vivre 

engine work too bard and 
top-gear flexibility is good. 
These qualities, plus a sensi- 
tive right foot, are the ingre- 
dients of economical motor- 
ing. A New Clio 1.2 -litre 
driver with a thought for the 

■ pmri ranmpnt (mid the high 

cost of petrol) will achieve at 


least 45 mpg (631/100km) on 
a run. 

Tbe 1.4-litre, 75 horsepower 
and 1.6-litre, 92 horsepower 
versions were even peppier 
but no less smooth-running 
than tbe 1.2-litre. At Slmph 
(I30kph) on the autoroute 
they all hummed along qui- 
etly with plenty of power to 
spare. 

In the hills where the 
roads can be rough and the 
curves are tight, the New 
Clios were just as impres- 
sive. The suspension was 
soft aiough to be thoroughly 


point any longer in spending 
more than the price of a New 
Clio on a car destined to 
transport one or two people, 
mainly on short journeys? 

More than 300.000 Clios 
have been sold in Britain 
since 1991. Annual registra- 
tions rose steadily to just 
over 58,000 last year. 
Undoubtedly, tbe New Clio 
will do even better, espe- 
cially when additional mod- 
els - a high-performance 16- 
valve and a turbodiesel with 
Renault's new super-econom- 
ical direct-injection engine - 


shock absorbent, firm join tbe range later this 
enough for fast cornering year. 


without lurching or roll The 
power-assisted steering was 
light for easy parking and 
urban nimbleness, precise at 
speed on the open road. 

Renault has long been 
renowned for seat comfort - 
does anyone remember the 
sheer luxury of the Renault 
16? - and the New Clio is no 
exception. Is it heresy to 
wonder If there is much 


New Clio will appeal 
strongly to real-life counter- 
parts of Papa and Nicole, the 
stars of Renault UK's divert- 
ing TV commercials. They 
will be drawn to it in the 
first place because it is 
exceptionally keen value. 
But they will grow to love it 
because it has French joie de 
more with build quality to 
equal the Germans. 


Japan 


The car dealer on 
your doorstep 


Michfyo Nakamoto finds there is still a place 
for title traditional door-to-door salesman 


Y ou don’t have to go 
to a showroom in 
Japan to bay a ear. 
The door-to-door car 
salesman can still sell you 
one. He has long been a key 
figure for ear buyers, often 
building a lifetime relation- 
ship with a customer. 

Now changes in the coun- 
try's social fabric and the 
severe slowing of tbe econ- 
omy could exert severe pres- 
sure on bis livelihood. 

It seems a far cry from the 
salesman's heyday. Tradi- 
tionally tbe sales pitch 
would often start with a 
postcard. Then, a week or so 
later, there might be a ring 
at the doorbell from the 
man from the local Toyota 
dealership. 

Hie salesman would often 
visit fax the evening, when 
the housewife was at home 
preparing dinner and dis- 
cuss the weather or a new 
road running across town 
and only broach tbe subject 
of a new car after such 
informal niceties. 

Even if the customer 
showed no interest in buy- 
ing, the salesman might 
offer to check the irregular 
lighting in the display panel 
or recommend a reliable 
gardener. 

The idea was tbat the 
salesman should build a 
relationship with bis cus- 
tomers lasting a lifetime. It 
was meant to begin with the 
first no-frills car bought at 
the age of 18, the legal driv- 
ing age in Japan, and to be 
maintained through to the 
family station wagon and 
then the upmarket saloon 
complete with navigation 
system favoured by the 
well-heeled elderly. 

Today Japanese car sales- 
men are expected to visit as 
many prospective customers 
at their homes as they can, 
whit* could be 200 a day. 

Among the tricks they 
used would be to look at a 
sticker on the windscreen of 
the car parked in the 
garage. The sticker would 
give the month of the costly, 
mandatory car inspection, 
when Japanese owners often 


trade in their cars. If the 
required inspection was 
coming up. the salesman 
would use it in his sales 
pitch. 

The system worked well, 
particularly in the country- 
side. where personal rela- 
tionships count for more 
than fnnctioo and style 
when it comes to malting a 
big purchase. It is not 
uncommon in rural Japan 
for people to buy one Nissan 
after another, because they 
have always bought from 
the local dealer. 

During the 1960s and 
1970s. when the demands of 
a rapidly expanding econ- 
omy left little time to culti- 
vate personal tastes or dis- 

People are no 
longer happy 
driving the 
same car as 
Mr Tanaka 
next door 

tinctive lifestyles, many 
people found It easier to rely 
on the local dealer to make 
the choice for them. 

All that was required 
when it was time to change 
cars, was to call Mr Wata- 
nabe from the local dealer - 
often the man who had sold 
yon your first car. 

The relationship between 
dealer and costomer was 
such that by the late 1980s. 
during Japan's so-called 
“bubble economy” when 
asset prices rose to astro- 
nomical heights, it was not 
unusual for a well-to-do cus- 
tomer to call up his dealer 
and order the most expen- 
sive car available without 
having seen it first. 

But as the economy has 
ground to a virtual halt, and 
as urbanisation has spread, 
affecting not only the Japa- 
nese landscape but also the 
nation’s social fabric, selling 
a car in Japan increasingly 
requires different methods. 

Particularly in Japanese 


cities, where housewives do 
not necessarily stay at 
home, populations move 
more frequently than in tbe 
countryside and neighbour- 
hoods can change dramatic- 
ally through urban develop- 
ment, it has become difficult 
Tor dealers to rely on 
bouse-to-house sales. 

Individual taste has 
become more pronounced 
and fickle. People are no 
longer happy driving the 
same car as Mr Tanaka next 
door. Even older couples 
have spent time overseas 
and are opting for offroad 
recreational vehicles, or 
imported cars, rather than 
tbe sedate Japanese-made 
saloons that used to be their 
standard choice. 

Among urban and subur- 
ban consumers, cars arc 
becoming a personal state- 
ment. an expression not just 
of social status but of life- 
styles. Consumers will seek 
out tbe car they want before 
the dealer seeks them out. 

While the practice of 
house-to-house sales has not 
died out, Japanese car com- 
panies are increasingly find- 
ing that the results do not 
justify the costs of their tra- 
ditional services. 

The average number of 
cars sold per salesman can 
be as low as four a mouth at 
some dealers. So dealers are 
changing tack. They are try- 
ing to persuade customers 
to come to them instead. To 
do so, they organise special 
events, such as seminars on 
“bow to make the perfect 
small garden", which aims 
to capitalise on the recent 
gardening craze in Japan. 

The spread of tbe internet 
is also forcing marked 
changes. Car companies 
have set up home pages 
where prospective buyers 
can look at colour pictures 
of cars and obtain detailed 
information. Last year, Nis- 
san took orders for a special 
model through the internet 

If that is the way of the 
future, there will soon be far 
fewer salesmen ringing tbe 
doorbells of Japanese 
homes. 


Gardening 

A favourite 
that keeps 
on growing 

Robin Lane Fox once feared for 
the future of the Chelsea Flower 
Show. Now, he is not so worried 

T he buttercups are Show, held oca teach bigger 
second only to the site with greater access at 
bluebells as the the height of the gardening 
most beaatifUl sight season in July. It was natn- 
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T he buttercups are 
second only to the 
bluebells as the 
most beautiful sight 
in Britain. At the moment, 
the loveliest sights are as 
often to be found in nature, 
beyond the garden wall, as 
among the first lilacs, honey- 
suckles and late tulips of 
this extraordinary year. 

Next week, from Tuesday 
until Friday, we will none- 
theless be going under can- 
vas for the annual ritual of 
the world's finest flower 
show. Chelsea Flower Show 
is due again and 140,000 
people have already bought 
every single one of the tick- 
ets in advance. 

Five years ago, I felt 
slightly nervous for its 
future. The costs of mount- 
ing the great exhibits were 
rising remorselessly and the 

visiting public seemed less 

keen on ordering plants at 
the show for delivery many 
months later. 

The garden centre habit of 
instant acquisition has eaten 
into Chelsea’s order-books 
which were once the main- 
stay of many of the larger 
and more adventurous busi- 
nesses. 

Specialist growers of the 
great old families, both floral 
and human, were ageing and 
finding the fashion for a 
freer style of mixed planting 
was turning people against 
pure collections of the best 
of any one plant in a bed on 
its own. 

The children of devoted 
growers tend to lack a 
restrained attitude to visible 
profit The great exhibits of 
mixed clematis, peonies and 
ever-changing types of del- 
phinium began to dwindle as 
tbe maestros gave up or 
stopped breeding. 

There was also the rising 
star of the Hampton Court 


Show, held on a much bigger 
site with greater access at 
the height of the gardening 
season in July. It was natu- 
ral to wonder If Hampton 
Court would start to under- 
mine Chelsea. 

In fact, the outcome now 
seems different. The two 
shows have a different style, 
Chelsea the more formal, 
perfect and magnificent, 
Hampton Court the more 
focused on shopping and fea- 
ture items. 

The public still swarm for 
Chelsea tickets and this year 
the number of exhibitors 
competing for places in tbe 
main tent is actually higher 
than last year. There are no; 
problems at the turnstfie 
and no problems about keep- 
ing up the numbers prepared 
to exhibit for next; to no 
financial return, valuing the 

honour which a Chelsea 

stand gives. 

Tbe exhibitors inside the 
tent pay nothing for their 
space but are pre-selected on 
the evidence- of previous 
showing with tbe Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society and plans 
submitted far each year’s 
exhibit. Quality control tries 
to uphold what visitors see 
and even extends to the 
yearly exhibits from foreign 
sources, whether Trinidad 
and Tobago or Malaysia. The 
RHS has its eyes and ears. 
Hie an old oriental monarch, 
to inform it throughout tbe 
world. . 

It continues to face a diffi- 
cult dilemma. Fast exhibits 
have included some bought 
only days before from flo- 
rists or other growers in Hol- 
land or tbe Channel Islands. 
They were flown in and 
shown under their buyers' 
name as if they were their 
own stock. 

The resulting publicity 
caused several exhibitors to 



Chelsea's attractions in bloom: but spare a thought for the poor ok! tent, said to be the largest expanse of canvas in the work! 


display notices that all the 
plants on show came from 
their own nursery, although 
one or two realists were 
quick to see that sometimes 
these pro t est a tions of virtue 
could still be ambiguous. 

The RHS judging policy 
remains unaltered. 'The 
judges are expected to judge 
the exhibit, not its prove- 
nance. Even when they sus- 
pect that- flowers on the 
stand have been bought in 
for the occasion, they are 
reminded to judge what they 
see, not what they are not 
being shown. 

Tbe reason for this firm 
policy to essentially practi- 
cal. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that most exhibitors 
include last-minute pur- 
chases in. order to improve 
their stands. Specialist grow- 
ers of fine lupins, particular 


old-fashioned roses or rare 
clematis, would be unable to 
buy such plants from any 
source except their own 
shelves. 

Nonetheless, provenance 
cannot be policed and the 
RHS Is simply taking the 
opposite attitude to the offi- 
cial line on drugs- If the rule 
cannot be thoroughly 
enforced then it is the wrong 
rule and judges must stick to 
the sights they really can 
check. 

I would be far happier 
knowing I was looking at the 
exhibitor’s own expert 
efforts rather than at his 
skill in shopping- Every 
year, I bear cheerful anec- 
dotes from serious exhibitors 
about how a neighbouring 
stand helped them out with 
the lean of a plant or two for 
a bare comer, but actually, I 


wish nobody helped anyone 
else, despite the admirable 
esprit de corps among mast 
exhibitors. 

It blurs the far sharper 
line crossed by those who 
buy in at the last minute 
and although the prospect of 
cross-examination is per- 
fectly frightful and I can 
well see why the RHS is shy 
of it, 1 would much rather 
not think gold medals for 
cultivation are being given 
out to exhibitors whose 
vases are being filled from 
boxes straight out of the 
Channel Islands’ florist 
trade. 

Gardens outdoors are 
quite another matter where 
last-minute assembly is inev- 
itable and part of the deco- 
rating challenge. In the 1970$ 
the FT won three consecu- 
tive gold medals and 1 well 


remember how grateful we 
were to fellow-exhibitors for 
last-minute gifts of filling 
and rescue. Outdoors, these 
artificial gardens are like 
assembly kits and nobody 
should object if they are 
revived at short notice. 

Of course tbe vast major- 
ity of exhibits, especially 
inside the tent, raise no such 
questions. This year, the 
king of clematis breeders. 
Raymond Evison. is showing 
a fully double clematis 
which is said to flower 
almost throughout the sum- 
mer. Like a new semi -double 
white rambler rose from 
Peter Beales, it is not a new 
break but a discovery in an 
existing garden- 

Elsewhere. Bumcoose 
Nurseries is claiming its Del- 
phinium Red Rocket is as 
strong and bright a red vari- 


ety as any before it There 
are new streptocarpuses for 
gardeners indoors, new 
lupins for gardeners outside 
and a pure pink Alstroe- 
meria named Princess Mar- 
garet in what is. perhaps 
misleadingly, called the 
Little Princess series. 

The Alpine Garden Society 
is showing under canvas a 
characteristic range of 
unusual alpines in stone 
troughs on loan from Ness 
botanic gardens in their cen- 
tenary year. The Jamaica 
Tourist Board is striking out 
in another direction by 
creating the figures of a 
Jamaican market woman 
and a folklore character 
from frames covered in 
leaves and flowers. It sounds 
exactly what 1 most dislike, 
but it will be splendid if it 
proves me wrong. 


Th* GMsn Plefax* L&nry 

All is set for a tremendous 
show with the usual rising 
tide of gadgets, and ghastly 
good taste. 

Spare a thought while you 
visit or watch on TV for the 
poor old tent itself. It is said 
to be by far the largest 
expanse of canvas in the 
world but after several years 
of English weather, it is 
recognised by its owners, the 
RHS. to be losing colour and 
In need of replacement. Can- 
vas is the one material 
known so far that allows the 
plants underneath to breathe 
and receive adequate light. 

By the millennium, a new 
tent will be in use. no doubt 
challenging our sense and 
the plants' instincts in these 
fin de s&cle days when it is 
never enough to order 
exactly the same thing as 
before. 
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Fashion 


Rustic tweeds give way 
to City elegance 


Brenda Polen admires Daks for moving from classic clothing into fashion 


O ne tends, not 
quite errone- 
ously. to asso- 
ciate the Dales 
label with 
robust country pursuits, the 
kind which, call for wind- 
cheating. hairy tweeds, con- 
servative, camouflage checks 
and nigged, dun-coloured 
trousers. After aQ, its origins 
axe possibly the least glam- 
orous of all luxury brands. 
In the fashion industry it is 
a tale fold both with amuse- 
ment and with a kind of 
wonder at the marketing 
innocence of an earlier age. 

It tells of how. In 1934. 
Alec Simpson, son erf Simeon 
Simpson, the founder of the 
company, invented the 
“self-supporting” waistband, 
making, in one fell stroke, 
both belt and braces redun- 
dant for anything but deco- 
rative purposes. Alec knew 
he had a winner and. even 
before one pair of the revolu- 
tionary trousers reached the 
market, his Stoke Newington 
factory had turned out 
100,000 pairs. 

But what to call them? 
Today, a team of expensive 
marketers would spend 
months developing a concept 
and focus-group testing it to 
a certainty. Back then Alec 
decided that the American 
word for casual trousers, 
slacks, was hip and that, in 
tribute to his father, who 
had died at only 54 two years 
earlier, he would elide it 
with “Dad" and get Daks. To 
modem sensibilities any- 
thing less sexy than Dad's 
slacks is hard to imagine. 

Yet Daks (and Simpson) 
has manag pri to survive the 
delicious embarrassment of 
its name, in the last decade, 
it has done much more than 
that, expanding the brand to 
include a complete wardrobe 


of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren's clothing and accesso- 
ries. And, in a reversal of the 
journey made by the big- 
name fashion designers, it 
has reached out from its 
rural and week aid base to 
conquer the city and the 
working week. It is planting 
its flag this month by open- 
ing its first shop in Queen 
Street in the City of London. 

At least, that's how it 
looks. Jeremy Franks, the 
affable and urbane ex- 
Guards officer who is chair- 
man and chief executive of 
Daks Simpson, demurs. “We 
are really returning to our 
roots,” he says. “Simeon 
Simpson started out as a tai- 
lor in Middlesex. Street in 
Whitechapel in 1894 but he 
was ahead of the game even 
then. He supplied top-quality 
bespoke suits, to upmarket 
shops; a made-to-measure 
suit took five days but for 
emergencies like sudden 
weddings or funerals he 
would do it in 34 hours.” 

It was Alec, however, who 
was to take the company 
into ready-to-wear and into 
retailing, opening in 1938 the 
Simpson store on Piccadilly 
with its curved windows and 
Imposing Travertine stair- 
case. Designed by Joseph 
Emberton and Lazio Moholy- 
Nagy of the Bauhaus, it left 
the rest of London’s great 
stores looking like dowdy 
Victorian matrons trying to 
keep up with a bobbed and 
corsetless flapper. 

In 1940 a German bomb 
forced Daks out of Stoke 
Newington and north to Not- 
tingham and T JitkhaTl t| par 
Glasgow. After the war, a 
new factory was built at 
ijirichaii. Today it employs 
1,700 people who, together 




Left: Daks cream Rnea/cotton/polyiirethane trench coat £399. Cream wool dk trousers CI98 and white 
Snan shirt £89. Ton toother loafers £95b60 by Russal & Brorofcy, 24-25 Hew Bond Street; London W1 
and branches; tot 0171 629-6003. Nude noiel tights £&50 by Aristoc (inquiries 01 773-025B20}- Right 
Date black wool frock coat £399, cream ribbed polo £69 and crean wool/sBk trooiars £119. Gold 
heart bracelet S2JB30 from Aspray, 165-169 New Bond Street, London W1; tefc 0171-483 6767. 


with the 410 at the factory at Britain from British fabrics.'* 
Polbeth, opened in 1968, pro- In doing so. Daks manages 


dace 25JXX) pairs of trousers, to undermine all the fashion 
1,500 skirts and 15,000 industry’s East-held beliefs 
“sleeved garments" every {bat costs in Industrialised 
week. “We are,” says Jeremy nations are prohibitively 
Franks, “the only great Brit- high and only the developing 
ish brand which manufac- world can deliver at a com- 
tures all its clothing in petitive price. Because one 


to nririwming all the fashion prices. “That's because we 
industry’s East-held beliefs are based in tailoring and 
{bat costs In industrialised men’s wear,” says Franks, 
nations are prohibitively “Traditionally, men expect 
high and only the developing high quality at a sensible 
world can deliver at a com- price, ft is only in the world 
petitive price. Because one of women's wear, with its 


of the most extraordinary 
things about Daks Is its 
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haute couture history, that 
customers have been per- 
suaded to pay over the odds 
for intangibles like,; label 
cachet."' ‘ 

Label cachet is at the 
heart of Date's current pre- 
occupations. It doesn't have 
any. It has status, of course; 
but not of the glamorous 
kind. One tends to link it in 
one’s mind with brands like 
Burberry, Aquas cutum and 
- Austin Reed, the brands 
which rely on quality, an 
upmarket rural tradition and 
esoteric identifiers like 
“house checks". The latter 
has always seemed to be a 
rather crude device which 
exploits peer group snob- 
boy. But Burberry proved in 
the 3980s that peer group 
snobbery can expand very 
profitably into “a^nrattonal" 
fantasy. 

In addition, however faded 
a glamorous label may even- 
tually become, its cachet 
was originally earned by 
Innovative or exciting design 
which expressed the spirit of 
the period when it made its 
name. That is .the kind of 
cachet Daks cannot aspire 
to. What it can do, however, 
is what Jaeger under the 
design directorship of Jean- 
nette Todd nearly pulled oH. 
It can gradually reposition 
Itself in the marketplace and 
public consciousness. But 
that's a difficult path.' Too 
swift and radical a change 
risks sacrificing established 
business for uncertain piiw 
Yet when you move from 
claarfc clothing into faithiiw 
too much caution only con- 
fuses everyone. Jeremy 
Franks was manag in g direc-. 
tar of Date Simpson (Men- 
swear) In 1985 when the 
Simpson family , sold the 
< company to its Japanese 
licensee, the Sankyo Seiko 
Group. He was appointed 
chief executive and given 
the green light to direct a 
major revival operation. 
Efforts had been made 
before to update Date but to 
outsiders they seemed tenta- 
tive and haphazard. 

One of the movies, in which 
Jeremy Franks takes most 
pride is his appointment in 
1998 of his women’s wear 
designer, Joyce Dixon. A pri- 
zewinning graduate of the 
Royal College of Art. Dixon’s 
. CV includes a period derign- 
ing couture at Maggy Rouff 
in Paris and powerful Jobs 
with Feminella, Aquascntum 
and Hartnell. It is she who 
has updated the classic 
country clothes and. Inject- 
ing just enough fashion- 
awareness. has developed a 
sleek, urban element. These 
clothes are essentially: con- 
servative in concept.'attd fab- 
rication, but then 1 : Date's 
strength lies m Its taltarlng. 

Dixon, did not have the 
option of .going the “soft 




Data groy/btack wootaftipa long facta* E319 (autumn c ofloctfo n l, btecfc woot/i P isMrt El 19, black 
wool waistcoat £9S and wWtetaonahkt £89. Stock justkw bother bog £239. Mud* tights by Aitatoc. 
Bteck mote court ahoos £128 by KUrt Qatgar, 49 New Bond Street, London Wt; tab 0171-648 188$. 


dressing” route which cur-; 
rently dominates fashion. 
She has, Instead, placed her 
money on the consistency of 
professional women's Ioyidty 
to the Jacket <»nd the formal, 
workaday suit. If some of the 
styles in toe range look staid 

tO fimhtonghfe eyes, . OthflES, 

especially the high-button- 
ihg, their ; 

pencil trousers, lookfresh. 

The return to sharp tailor- 
ing, present in recent coHec- " 
tions from cutting-edge 
designers -like Tom Ford at 
Gucci and Alexander 
McQueen, is probably over- 
due. And It Is undeniable 
that many working women 
decided to wait out the soft 
dressing phenomenon in 
their authoritative business 
suits and others opted for 
mixing both to their ward- 
robes. 

“Since we brought In 
Joyce,” says Franks, "our 
women’s wear business in 
Europe has overtaken the 
men’s. We know we hove to 
attract attention to the 


.brand and we thtotfijo shop 
. in the City will contribute to 
this. It wfll carry men's and. 
women’s wear and accesso- 
ries and St will, offer a 
bespoke tailoring service as 
well We are also taking an 
idea from America and offer- 
ing customers -an 'at your 
desk’ service. That’s 
because, altt&dgjh we would- 
-hope to attract aTgood lunch- 
time shopping crowd, we 
know that many of our 
potential customers are 
trapped to the office with a 
sandwich." 

Date may be a company 
secure to its history of tradi- 
tionally British classic cloth- 
ing, he implies, but it is, in 
many ways, as modern as 
tomorrow. “You know," he 
says, “this business about 
New Britain is not nonsense 
and hype. We are Innovative, 
creative, forward-looking. 
The weak have gone and the 
strong remain and. against 
considerable competition 
from foreign parts, we are 
doing very well,” 


“Doing very wdl" is the 
kind of restrained, very Brit- 
ish phrase which suits 
Franks, and Daks, nicely. 
They dq not want to take on 
the stars erf fashion's firma- 
ment That’s not the kind of 
attention they want. But 
then, it’s not the kind their 
potential customers in the 
Square Mile crave either. 

□ Photographer: Tim Winter 

□ Stylist Linda Leaning 

D Make-up: Claire Anne Rag 
for Estee LauderHair ~ Phi Uip 
Fermah at Jo Hansford, 19 
Mount Street, London Wl; 
tet 0171-495 7774 

□ Model: Brin Conmlly at 
Models 1 

■ All clothes available from 
Daks new City shop at 85 
Queen Street. London EC4. 
Early autumn clothes will be 
available in the City shop 
from mid-June onwards. 
Other stockists include Simp- 
son, Piccadilly and Hotrods. 
Knightsbridge. Stockist inqui- 
ries tet 0800-288 188. 
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BLACK DIAMONDS 

Visit the Chopard Espace at Harrods and discover 
an exquisite range of fine jewellery and watches. 

Fine Jewellery, Ground Floor. 


Harrods Limited, Knightsbridge, London SVWX 7XL. Telephone 0171-730 1234, 
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T he UK's crammed 
urban streets are 
a loy Tor the 
scooter industry 
to behold. For 
. those traffic jams have 
helped make Britain the 
world's fastest-growing 
scooter market - sales of 
50cc bikes in the first quar- 
ter of 1998 were more than 
double those of the 
period last year. 

Manufacturers have bor- 
rowed a “plug and play" 
approach from the compu ter 
industry and are promoting 
their fully automatic scoot- 
ers with a “twist and go" 
philosophy: If you run git 
upright and open the throt- 
tle, you can drive a scooter. 
This user-friendly approach 
has attracted more women 
and older users, and makers 
have also begun to turn 
them into style-statements 
by slicking up the colours 
and adding accessaries. 

Claude Agius him it 
all before. His father began 
importing Vespas in the 
early 1950s, making it easy 
few Agius himself to become 
part of the 1960s scooter 
craze associated with the 
Mod movement. “Apart from 
the odd skirmish with the 
Rockers we were basically a 
pretty peaceable bunch- But 
with 800 Mods on a rally 
there were bound to be a few 
problems, and then the press 
really blew the violence all 
out of proportion,” he says. ' 
The reputation that 
resulted led to the marginal- 
isation. of the scooter as a 
means at transport 
In the 1990s new importers 
and hew models have been 
coming to the market regu- 
larly, but only in the last 
three years have sales really 
taken off. The singe is -due 
partly to better design and 
marketing and parity to con- 
sumer desperation, as people 
can no longer bear to com- 
mute- by car or public trans- 
port ' " 

As the postwar originator 
of the concept, Piaggio is the 
most established manufac- 
turer, and has the biggest 
range of models, from the 
high performance GDera to 
the retro-look ETf and the 
traditional T5. But the real 
surprise has been the phe- 
nomenal sales growth of 
Peugeot scooters after their 
launch in the . UK only three 1 
years ago. Benefiting from 
the high brand- recognition, 
and the large dealer network ‘ 
of the antomobOe arm of the 
company, its Speedfigbt 50cc • 
and lOOcc models were the 
best-selling- scooters 'in the 
UK in 1997 and the early 
part of 1998. 

Manufacturers appear to 




Tbs Suzuki Kstana R EOcc, £1,899 on the road 




The 50cc Peugeot LCD, in amber and river, £1,824 on fte road 



Edward Lamont contemplates Efe on an Bafet Dragster fiOcc, £2£48 from Scootaraone; to the left is a Piaggio Vespa ET4, from ry«n at MetropoSs 
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Twist and go to beat the jams 

Scooters can cross the city faster than a Ferrari - and you don't have to look like a Mod, says Edward Lamont 



The ISOcc GBera Runner aa ridden by Magana IhoMnev £ 2£60 on ffte road 


be targeting three types of Linford Christie (Vespa 
user the Romantic, for ETA). Along with the Mala- 


T5) and Olympic sprinter led by the Italians. Piaggio, 
Linford Christie (Vespa -Apriha, Malaguti, GDera and 


whom they have produced 
the retro-styled scooters 


Yesterday, 


Italjet all build beautiful 
bikes wtth a sd-fi look, and 


“ftiture-retro" designs have are credited with making new concept, dedicated to 


with 1960s looks but using played 4 part in refuelling scooters credible and desir- selling scooters to toe City 
1990s technology; the Blade the market, particularly able again for a younger buyer. What we've done is 


market 


R unner , fired up by toe per- with older buyers. market 

formance and styling of the " Blade Bonners Include rac- For those looking for noth - 

modern machines; and the ing driver Jean AlesL (Plag- tag more than economy and 
Eternal Aetoobee, only inter- gio Typhoon), restaurateur point-to-point transport, an 
ested In getting from point Mogens Tholstrnp (Gil era 1 impart such as the Indian- 
to point as quickly and Runner) and toe Spice Girls, - built Baiaj Chetak 125oc can 
cheaply as possible. who are touting Aprfiia’s be on the road far as little as 


For those looking for noth- here cm your lunchbreak and 
ing more than economy and drive off on a scooter In the 
point-to-point transport, an shortest time possible - 
impart such as the Indian we’re trying to meet the 
built Baiaj Chetak 125oc can needs of busy executives." 
be on the road fhr as httle as Metropolis in London’s 
£L289, and is rated as one of VauxhaH works to a similar 
the best options for fuel 
economy in an engine of its 


cheaply as possible. who are touting Aprflia s 

Romantics include the Gat Sonic (and other products) 
laghw brothers of rock band on their world tour. 

Oasis (Italjet Velociferos), Unsurprisingly, the higb- 
Blur’s Damon Albaro (Vespa tech design market is being 


Kilgour French Stanbury 

Rand-made clothing 

Special make bespoke suits 

£850 

Spring Summer ready to wear suits. 

£750 


Bespoke shirts 
£llO 


tech design market is being size. - 

; i 1 — Much Of toe 50cc marked is 

— directed at younger buyers 

” j who cannot yet legally drive 

anything bigger,, but dealers 
oh ,^taTI nlTTV have noticed older buyers 

L/J - 1 showing interest as welL 

Many of today's users are in 
O rlnthintr their late 40s or early 50s - 

e ctuimng about toe age Mods would be 

now. ; 

■ tfc nrtlfp cm" re Retaile r s have noticed a 

3espoKC suits rise in toe number of soHd- 

>0 tors and bankers coming 

into their showrooms. Many 

adv to wear suits. 01 tbBSe U3exs “"»**“* 

y . simply to get moving on a 

>0 50cc machine using their car 

licence, but manufacturers 
Hand-made ties ^ ve also successfully tar- 


Hand-made ties 

hont.£$o 


have also successfully tar- traffic. The cost of the Com- 
geted the executive buyer pulsory Basic Training 
with' larger and mere com- course is included in the 


the Introduction of the 
course, and toe industry sees 
ft as a way to improve its 
accident-prone reputation. 

The biggest attraction for 
the first-time buyer has to be 
toe low initial outlay. Prices 
start at about £1,200 for a 
50cc tnarhinp- a more robust 
L25cc model might cost 
around £2£0Q. Iiajjet offers 
finance that puts its range 
on toe road for as little as a 
£25 deposit, and payments 
can be lower than toe 
monthly cost of a London 
Transport Travelcard. 

Users talk of halving their 
journey times once they I 
make the change. While 
underground and rail jour- 
neys are regularly inter- 
rupted by signal failures or 
j£ strikes, and cars are often 
simply blocked solid in traf- 
fic, the scooter’s ability to 
Mined • weave in and out means that 

journey tones can be accu- 
ners opened Scooteraone just lately predicted, 
north of Liverpool Street sta- Malaguti now promotes its 
tion In London earlier this products with toe slogan 
year. “We wanted to create a “faster than a Ferrari 
new concept, dedicated to through central London" 
selling scooters to toe City and with toe latest govern- 
buyer. What we've done is ment figures showing a con- 
make it passible to walk in tinned decrease in daytime 
here on your lunchbreak and average speeds to Just 
drive off cm a scooter In the lQmph, it is no wonder that 
shortest time passible - drivers are deserting their 
we’re trying to meet the cars. 

needs of busy executives." Running costs are another 
Metropolis in London’s plus - most scooters achieve 
VauxbaH works to a similar over 100 miles to the gallon; 

and free parking bays are 

The SCOOter'S prodded for bikes in many 
London boroughs. 

ability to On toe other side of the 

J coin, scooters have histori- 

Weave in and cany been known for noisi- 

ness and instability. It has 
OUt means been claimed that when they 

. woe first introduced, a lone 

mat journey Vespa riding directly 

_ through the centre of Rome 

Times Can De at midnight would wake 

urnirotplv 100,000 people with the 

accurately high-pitched bum of its two- 

nrpriirtori stroke e ng i ne ; and the small 

jjxciLLUiCiU. wheels were notorious for 

heading skywards on cor- 
printiple, hut is careful to ners at the first hint of mois- 
ensure that buyers leave tore on toe roads, 
with the confidence n ee de d . But the noise issue has 
to cope with fast-moving been overcome using better 


ers are coining up with elab- 
orate systems for protecting 
their wares. Malaguti now 
fits all scooters with immobi- 
lisers as standard equip- 
ment, and others offer 
alarms or built-in locks to 
hinder the thieves. Most also 
offer insurance packages: 
Italjet offers free insurance 
to anyone who has passed 
their CBT: and both Peugeot 
and Malaguti will insure up 
to four family members on 
the same scooter for less 
than £250 per year. 


With a further 20 per cent 
increase in journey times 
forecast for London by 2000. 
toe scooter industry knows 
that the more the traffic 


London SE1. 0171-793 9313. 

□ Motorcycle Service Centre 
(Peugeot), 541 Barrow Pood, 
London W10. 0181-960 6434. 

□ Scooteraone (Italjet, Peug- 


skms, toe more its sales will eotj, 1A Drysdole Street, Lon- 


speed up. 

□ Chelsea Scooters (Piaggio) 


don NL 0171-613 5323. 

□ For other stockists calk 


334-336 Wandsworth Bridge Aprilia 01531-400660; Bajaj 
Road. London SW6 0171-736 0181-665 9994; Italjet 0171-613 


6670 

G R. Agius (Piaggio) 363 
Edgware Road, London W2. 
0171-723 0995. 

□ Metropolis (Piaggio) 59 
and 62 Albert Embankment 


5323: Honda 0181-746 9253; 
Malaguti 01386-701162; Peug- 
eot 01202-823344; Piaggio 
01689-881 700: Suzuki 

01293-518000; Yamaha 
01932358121. 
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make it passible to walk in 


The scooter's 
ability to 
weave in and 
out means 
that journey 
times can be 
accurately 
predicted 

principle, but is careful to 
ensure that buyers leave 
with the confidence n e ede d . 
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Invented for you 


■fl Brtfcna wadi htf a unique respond- 
btikp. k comes 10 you earning die name of 
Abraham-Louis Bregwt, die grwiesi 
watchmaker ewr known. You vfli recopd- 
se ft by *e legendary -BregneT hands, die 
sh immering pdflocb^ dial, and die find? 
Anted case band that gbe jour Brcguei its 
strong dnractec Most important, a wffl 
bouse 2 hand-fiobhed nmaneni, as [attni- 
tabJe and inventive today as two hundred 
jursapx wear fc with pride, you haw cho- 
sen an exceptional watch. 


Bespoke tailors 

8 SAVILE ROW, LONDON WlX iAF 
TEL 0171-734 $905 

open Monday - Friday 9 S-3° Saturday 10 -4. 


Ratable "mobile armchairs'*. 
Honda has its Foresight, 

Yamaha the Majesty; and 


price of their 50cc and 12Scc 
scooters. 

While anyone can ride a 


Piaggio : has - recently 50cc bike (technically a 
launched the Hexagon to moped) with a standard car 


technology, and better tyres 
and suspension systems 
have improved stability. 

This leaves only stealing 
as the remaining big head- 
ache. Their popularity with 
12-16 year-olds has led to a 
rash of thefts. In fact, scoot 
ers are so likely to be stolen 
that police have been known 
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compete for. the- executive licence, the CBT is a must ers are so likely to be stolen 
market for anyone wanting to ride that police have been known 

It is with the City com- the more powerful I25cc to borrow them from retail- 
muter market in mind that scooters. Accidents have ers for use as bait 
Paul Crayfonrd and his part- . been dramatically cut since In response, m&nufactur- 
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^Taeger-leCoultr& 

ANOTHER TIME, 
ANOTHER FACE, ; 
reversoDuo. 










The world's finest timepieces are 

EXCLUSIVELY AVAILABLE FROM SELECTED 
KMCH SPEOAUST 5 . 

FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND LIST OF NATIONWIDE CONCESSIONAIRES. 
PLEASE TELEPHONE JWBENSON LTD 

on 0171 446 6353 
ORFAXQ 171 446 6366 . 

E-MAIL: BENSON@UKUUSINESS.COM 
INTERNEE WWAl JLCLCOM 
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City break / Budapest 
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Richard Donkin finds a people unwilling to shake off every vestige of the jctjinmunist past 

suspiciously like goulash 
with, olives - a trio of hus- 
sar? on horseback emerges 
out of tbs sight, only to be 
turned away, by the waiters. 


The stone figure of a Magyar trfoewnan 


liter— i Photo; 


T he garlands of pep- 
peso and garlic gath- 
ering dost and cob- 
webs above the 
mean traditional stalls in 
Budapest's last remaining 
food ball looked old enough 
to have predated glasnost 
mill perestroika. Garlic bulbs 
were draped around a. photo- 
graph of a youthful "Lady 
Thatcher as a lasting tribute 
to the nemesis of commu- 
nism funrn tha ranks of its 
undead. 

It may be unkind to equate 
those who came through the 
communist era with the 
soulless beings that batched 
from pods in Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers, but ther e j$ 
a discernible air of disillu- 
sion among the people who 
occupy the trams and walk 
the streets of downtown 
Budapest as it approaches 
the millennium. 

They craved the freedom 
of the west and the constun- 
erist lifestyles projected on 
US television programmes 
for so long, the last thing 
anyone expected when west- 
ern-style democracy finally 


arrived was a sense of anti- 
climax- Yet tt is all around. 

Below stairs in the food 
hall the fishmonger was 
clubbing a carp from his 
tank in the same sort of way 
he must always have dene. 
Even the street outsfde 
retained Its communist-era, 
drabness. Only the peep 

shows and the pom pedlars, 
interspersed among the fash- 
ion shops of Vfici Utca, the 
main shopping thoroughfare, 
remind visitors that Hun- 
gary is a society in transi- 
tion. 

Hungarians themselves 
would argue that they have 
moved well beyond the tran- 
sitional phase. The city's big. 
hotels are like big hotels the 
world over. Its cafes are 
thriving again after years of 
neglect But the first flush of 
excitement over the arrival 
of such western icons as 
McDonald’s and Burger King 
has long since subsided. 

They opened their doors to 
capitalism and what did it 
bring? Casinos and lap-danc- 
ing. The latest addition to 
Budapest night life is an 


Irish thorny pnb. 

Little wonder then that 
the maw and woman m the' 

street - while in no way 
e nterta ining the notion of 

wimriii g to o nmam rism — 
are capable of demonstrating 
some affectionate no st algia 
for the old days; what five 

Bureaucratic 
ticketing 
systems 
have a 
politburo 
authenticity 

fashion gurus might i^mtuy 
as ratio dfiic . 

A wedding party laughs, 
while their guests look on 
with more than a dimmer of 
recognition, as one of their 
family groups struggles to 
push a clapped-out Polonez. 
into a vacant space between 
the modem Amfis and Ren- 
aults an a cobbled roadway 
beside file Danube. This is 


how it used to be. 

Tbethemeis captured in a : 
"book of Budapest humour 
which, carries a passage from 
an -instruction manual. fox 1 . 


the Trabant, the ubiquitous 
East German people’s car. 
“The Trabant grips the road 
exceptionally weS," it says. 
“Its acceleration is first rate. 
This, however, must riot 
encourage reckless and irre- 
sponsible driving.''. 

Not too much has ch a ng ed 
either in the bath houses, 
where the bureaucratic tick- 
eting systems have -a poUt- 
buro authenticity . only 
slightly spoiled by the smiles 
of the attendants who can no 
longs' sustain the demean- 
our of Moscow key ladi e s, ft 
needs a serious misdemean- 
our, such as entering the 
water without your bath hat, 
to earn a Soviet-style ear- 
bashing. 

But in the segregated 
parts of the Qpabafhs avfhe 
GeHert Hotel, the nostalgia 
overflows as men in ]oin% 
cloths like Masonic aprona 


. rooms, pot-bellied masseurs 
work out fiatir tensions in 

.pummelling roofinra. - 

The tourist shops sefl fins 
containing “the last .breath: 
of communism" but some of 
Budapest’s residents seem 
Intent, on -preserving the 
memory, more,' CkngfSiy. 
Among - the more pojKXl&r 
-. antiques hi the -brfc-ew&e 
shops are "Remington type- 
writers, mechanical cateria- 
' tors and old wirelesses that 
. allow you to tune into BBC 
World Service with a uthen- 
tic airwave cBstortiol. 

- In the New York Cafe, 
where gilded eagles survive 
from the Eapsburg era. 
Johann Strauss has given 
way to Levi Strauss and the 
featherboas and fedoras of 
the pre-second world war- 
smart set have been sup- 
planted by the Kangol cap 
and Loden coat.' 

. ■; Thrrestaurants team with 
jwMw ^ikgTikfa i so numer- 
ous in the tourist quarters 
-that tbeyars almost spilling 
on to the pavements. At one 


submerge themselves 'in the iv- restaurant purporting 1 to 
heated pools. In acUacenl . serve Greek food - it looks 


r The west may well have 
forgotten communism, but 
those who were born and 
Bverf lutoerfha hammer jtnd 
sickle are . 'not prepared to 
dfendra thrir past as a value- 
loss existence. They recog- 
nise that there are seme vat 
ubs worth preserving. 

A partiality for regression, 
shopld he interpreted nei- 
ther aa xenophobia nor . as a 
rosetinted view of commu- 
ntem. Thera wiH be no going- 
back.. But the east still- suf- 
fers the aftershocks of its 
headlong leap into capital- 
ism. You can see It in Buda-' 
pest, a palpable Zeitgeist, 
committed totto future, hut 
unwflHag to shake off every: 
vestige of tt* pash 
M British Airways and 
Malev, the Bunparian air- 
tine, both run ten flights a 
day from London Heathrow 
to Budapest Economy tickets 
range from £238 to £648 
return •- 


The naked truth in a French spa 

Simply everyone’s wearing black - black mud that is, says Alice Rawsthom 


L ying naked with 
gleaming black mud 
smeared all over my 
torso, I wondered 
idly whether I resembled 
one of those blue-painted 
figures in an Yves Klein 
19$0s art installation; until I 
realised that I looked much 
more like Swampy, or a fel- 
low eco-warrior, after a par- 
ticularly arduous day's tun- 
nelling. 

I did, at least, have the 
consolation of being coated 
not in just any old mud, but 
a rather rarefied strain 
dredged all the way to 
Ranee from the Dead Sea. 

What is more, the mud 
had been smeared on top of 
a blend of salt and citrus 
oils which smelt so delicious 
that I almost forgot the final 
indignity of having been 


trussed up in a heated plas- 
tic sheet, like a chicken 
gtblet destined for a Ken- 
tucky Fried oven. 

After half an hour or so 
baking (thankfully at a nou- 
life threatening tempera- 
ture) the mud was hosed off 
with a blast of icy water. My 
skin was left feeling, well, 
as soft and fresh as all those 
glossy magazine articles on 
the merits of Dead Sea mud 
beauty treatments promise 
tt wfflfeeL 

Pleased with the result, I 
vowed to treat myself to reg- 
ular mod-scrubs back in 
London, even though I knew 
I would never find time to 
fit them in. Hat is why It 
makes sense for me to spend 
a weekend somewhere like 
Hotel Royal, near the 
French spa town of Evian- 


lesBains on the south shore 
of Lake Geneva (source of 
my mud- hake and the epon- 
ymous mineral water) 
because it gives me a chance 
to indulge in the mud- 
scrubs, hydrouussages and 
other treatments that 1 
always seem too busy for at 
home. 

O ther people would 
find different rea- 
sons for staying 
there. Hotel Royal 
is part of the Domalne du 
Royal Club Brian, a sprawl- 
ing wooded park which 
includes the smaller Hotel 
Ermitage. 

It also has a golf course, 
swimming pools and tennis 
courts at the foot of a 
snowy-topped mountain 
range where guests can go 


skiing, snowboarding or 

lriMnp 

It an belongs to the Evian 
mineral water company, 
which is headquartered in a 
19th century building in the 
nearby spa town, but has 
moved its bottling plant to 
the less pic tu res q ue setting 
of Amphion, a couple of kfl - 
ometres along tlw lake 

Originally built in 1909 to 
house the habituis . of 
Evian’s Casino,- and the 
affluent invalids who came 
to take the local waters. 
Hotel Royal combines the 

clinical air of a tr ad HI ratal 

spa hotel with a whiff of 
Belle Epoque opulence. 

All the rooms . have 
terraces with spectacular 
views stretching over the 
wooded grounds towards the 
town's rooftops and across 


Lake Geneva to Lausanne 
an the Swiss shore. 

Most of the guests are 
French, which, coupled with 
the chefs reconstructions of 
local mad» from Lake 

Geneva Writ and nm in it it fri 

herbs, saves fiie Royal from 
the usual lu x ury hotel trap 
of being indistinguishable 
from dozens of other places 
with similar futilities and 
the same w nmim of stars. 

During French school 
holidays, the hotel is 
overrun by bon chic bon 
genre families (the Gallic 
answer to Sloanes or 
preppies) who have fled 
thae from Paris and Lyons 
for the children to lose 
themselves in the play area, 
while their parents drink in 
the mountain air. 

For the rest of the year. 



Hotel Royal: wa* located far spendog a relaxing, orsporty weetand fa a raoqntaln setting 


Hotel Royal is perfectly 
located for anyone who 
wants to spend a relaxing, 
or sporty, weekend in a 
lovely . mountain setting, 
particularly if they- cam go 


before or after a business : 
trip, to , Geneva, only a 
50-mbnite drive around, the 
lake. 

M Domahte du -Royal Otub 
Eotan, 74500 Boiandes-Bcdns, 


Pnmce (Tel: +33 45 026 85 00, 
faxrSO 75 61 00) is a member 
of The Leading Hotels Of The 
World, For reservations call 
The Leading Hotels Of The 
World toll-free on 0800181m. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


JAMAICA 


FLIGHTS 


AFRICA 


THE TRYALL CLUB 

Montego Bay, Jamaica 

Fifty ax luxurious villas, the top championship golf course in 
the Caribbean, nine tennis courts, restaurants, ban, a beautiful 
beadi and m unp recede nte d standard of service and exchgivay- 
£92.00 per person, per night, inclusive of taxes 
This irresistible offer is available bom 16* May 98 mail last 
departure 3 let October 98 in two. three and four bedroom vflbs. 
This rate includes: 

vi lla arrcro nwdatioo with private pool, staff of font; 
ratmdtrip anport (Montage Bay) transfix*. (raupm cart 
on property md 18 boles green fees daily. 

Fcr farther iaforautiou and resemiioas 
Connect AB Ud: Td (01753) 6S4 810 
Or visit TVyaH’a web page tm 

MfptfwwttirtTjatMiiKrn nlr 


SPAIN 


AMMLUCU. VILLA S hadendas wtta 
pent*, most stated. The best pnpotiet 
■ra in the Spanish Chepwa' troehure. 
1W 0171 80S 3634. 


COOT DEL SOL San Pwfco three bad 
how In ttt estate dmtapriMnL Foot, 
gairisn, btefttatra. JufyMug £550 pw 
01732750343 


LUXURY 

SPAIN 

w oua iw mc« 


of Europe brochure 

01244 897 777 

ABTA VI 712 ATOL 2SH 
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01 71 493 0021 


SARDINIA 

LUXURY 

SARDINIA 

a* OUR 111 PACT 


Europe brochure 

01244 897 777 

A3TAV27U ATQL288S 


VILLAS 

BEST PRIVATE HOLIDAY HOUSES In 
Die ItatMnanMn, vwy comtoratato. 
nritaratng pom. tausatatt staff. 
Sarah Hutchins & Rod* Sutherland 
tel: 0171 207 6058/0171 207 1527 
isc 01812654935 



HtSFJKftE: an m HBO dK.«*ad* 
■RtmnniHnsa 
ftsWCTDUWSSBD* 

JOHT VBnUREUMm.BC AOLOH 



lawless iota taiga. taking, . 
anostog. ndhfl and Much shafts wOi 

tht wqr ban «ddte apvD aOdW. 

Mhbm sflh contact C* m Id cntai 

yoor Hot atari. 

TW j(tnflM) 828879 Fate 83B679 


EXCLUSIVE 


AFRICA 


£899 


11 Days 
9 Nights 
BAB 

To Namibia, SW Africa. 
Good Hotels. 


New Millennium Airtour 
01217Q5 8227 . 


UK 


GOLF 


For the WIDEST Choice of Golf 
Uni te d Sta te and major US. Sports Evnto erf G0L1 


, to tbe 

United State and HEtfcr US. Sports Events cai GtJLFSTREAfo TRAVEL 

• IttlOted gotr botxUy, to Arbna. Ctltfanu. FlorUs Lai Vogaa. Ustw ad odxi 


• UnhewMe tpedml often to «ur feaenred pM nan an Oc lew Guif Cbm - ; 
dmpionddp golf canal oa die -one ef*e ben kepi «ea> In pKUkiQd 

• IVliMBwJorU.S.ewa.IWVU.S.Mawa.US.apeB.tydnCaiSepcndKrimi 
BtakBae. MmO ad non 

• OBcMWA.t aaMi iiUwdtet Mta 




9T 

GULFSTRKAM TRAVEL 

boewporatin* Ok NORTH AMERICAN TRAVEL CENTRE 
ZO KAn— <n* Kaad. Cl,gim IttlUliBIW 
«**w» un MULCTS 



YACHTING 


PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Lmany ee s ul yafara - both «afl 
nd power - in die 60-300ft oogs 
and of rbe way i&sbeff calibre 
(rabble ter dMtnr MedteasmaJ 
Craitibean sad worldwide. 
Crater Yachts Ltd 

Colellc Street US Siomae Street 
laadCT,SWlX 9AU 
TUsein 739 9M2 
Fax: 0171 8248691 


Member of MYBA 


A QOLFHTYS HOLIDAY ID YU. 
itabromi exdustve IB-hote GoK 
course, beautHuUy situatad on 
private estate in Cumbrian vaBey. 
Imposing courses kte bam- 
conversion residence steeps up 
to eight Luxuriously furnished. 
En-suite bedroon a . tteo buggies. 
Rarely avaSaae. Twro x tortnigrtjy 
lots drafcig JteiatUm'AugiBt. 
Tel/Fax John Goodwin 
01229717680 


BALEARICS 

BEAVTVUL VUAS with POOH In Hi 
l> Majonra in unspoIR locsllans. mast 
stated. Tits bast p ra p a u l ss am In 
the Spanish Chsptera tsachurs. 

TbI 0171 5653634. 


ACTIVITIES 


ACnVITV HOLBAVS to. 

Costae, Snoiss a*J &»**. ACOW 
ACTNmES 01432 830083 

BHDOE A SCRABBLE WSEBBS, 
Elgar, Industrial Atc t iaoDlngy. Rued 
Sostdaos « CUtete HotagaWsrands. 
ACCXbl ACTIVmeSOl4S 830083 

WALKDKI a CYCLMG HOLIDAYS. - 
WMata, SurvtveL D>7 Stone vtateng 
Wesfamte. ACORN . ACTVT7TES 
01432 830083 - cd braefaum 

SMLMG « WWOSURFMG HOLSJATS, 
WW» Wafer Ftattag. Csrxx^o, Scuba 
Dbtag, SeOng a WatanMng. ACORN 
ACTIVITES 01 432 830083 


LAKE DISTRICT 


LAKE DtSTTUCT COTTAGES Bather 
spsete oottaga ki a sacral eemorof 
Souttem Utatand. Tbt 01539533473 


CORSICA . 

EXCEL. Choice oi 20 tnhds, spra, 8/ 
drdm. car taws, dbact a^ta. Cbntect 
your agsnt or Bw Ootacm a pnrtnfta t 
Tbutams tansy 0171 465 8877. FuJy 
bondod. ABtAveaae ATOL32B4 


GERMANY 


G80MHV - DoBy low cod Oghte aid 
bted accommodation. AS major CC. 
Gamrao Travel Contra 0181 420 2S00 
ASIA 90685 XTOL 2077 HTA 


Italy Feature 

June 6 1998 


Do you have a holiday home, apartment, 
condominium or yacht to let in 1998? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers 

in our Italy Feature on 
June 6 1998, from as little as £27 + VAT. 


Our travel journalists will be covering Verona, Ravello, Turin, 
Montecatini and much more to promote Italy as a popular short break 
destination to our affluent readers. 


So, wherever and whatever your holiday home is, 
this supplement will Jbe the perfect place to advertise. 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 


Price: £576 per advertisement (+VAT) 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£a 8 per column cm (colour) (+VAT) 



VERONA 

Italy 


4 bed opai 
luxury dev\ 


elopment 

• Bar and Restaurant « 
• Swimming Pool • 

£7JM)0 per- week 

Available: Jime-Sept 


Boty 

VERONA 


. - ♦ 4, betL apartment to . 
luxury development 

♦ Bar and Restauarant . 
• ♦Pool 

Available: June-Sept. 

£7,000 per wk. • 

. Teli +44 171 873 3576 


eg. 4cm = £152 (+VAT) 

Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines) (+VAT) 

ITALY, YTJtOHA.. 4 tied Opartman: fai fax 
tevstopmvL PooL Bar. ResisuanL 
Awtetes; jBos-SepL E7floo pte TsUFax 
0171 8733576. 

eg. 4 lines = £36 (+VAT) 


To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 
or call: +44 171 873 3576 

no later than May 29 ±998 ■ 


Advertisement Booking Form 


K-— 


Name — 
Address. 


Please book — 


Daytime Telephone 

(stze of ad) at a cost of £ « ^ 


WblteeMtiitaBitawriifleiiteiaar - 
riRnanKba6fc.iadranmqjy 
nraencadDd b nkc tadr tra paatiaa 

smgaumf tntnem 


Payment by: ^ . 

AMB(» / VISA* /MASitKCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The finandd Times) * delete as ap^lcaMe 

Craft card number — - Espjlate_.». 

Signahn-. t - ' ; ■ • V j_. •! "’ 

Please sari or . " . . ' 

Dominique Moseley, Financial Times, One Soutfmratk.Bifd8B. London SB. SHL to reech us by Mqy 29, 199S. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3765 


(cost of ad) 
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China’s 

human 

zoo 

theme 

park 

Sarah Murray finds a real-life 
display of ethnic min orities 


.♦“o . . .* y ■<' 


I n a dark interior, the 
dim light altering 
through wooden shut- 
ters reveals a spartan 
room furnished with 
silk wall hangings and low- 
slung chairs. One corner 
contains a young Tibetan 
dressed traditionally and in 
solemn contemplation. Possi- 
bly to assist in this, he Has 
placed one of his fingers an 
impressive way up his left 
nostril I retreat in haste - 
v- such an occupation is sorely 
A' best carried out alone - and 
find myself back in the 
bright sunlight of the court- 
yard outside. 

I am still reeling slightly - 
we have spent the morning 
in Shenzhen, the Chinese 
metropolis bordering Hong 
Kong, on a “downtown” tour 
that takes in such scenic 
wonders as the Nanhai on 
Development Zone, the Shen- 
zhen Customs Supervision 
Zone and vast construction 
sites where signs explain 
that “Time is money and 
efficiency is fife”. And now 
we are in Tibet, complete 
with prayer wheels, golden 
bells and a real Tibetan. 

A few metres away, a 
group of tribesmen sits in a 
yurt, the felt tent that is 
their home high on the 
grasslands of Inner Mongo- 
si.^ 11a; further off, women 
bosily embroider a tribal 
skirt in the Jingpo Village 
and over at Huizhou Street, 
men indulge in a game of 
chess. 


This is flhfna Folk Culture 
Vi ll a g es, one of a growing 
army of ambitious theme 
parks springing up across 
the People's Republic. In tins 
bizarre human zoo, living 
examples of 21 of China’s 56 
ethnic minorities can be 
seen in houses representing 
their various styles of archi- 
tecture in a park hufit on 
about 180.000 square metres 
of prime fShmahan land 

There, surrounded by sky- 
scrapers and the distant 
bum of the special economic 
zone, about 300 people - eth- 
nic minorities and a handful 

of Han (Thin ago fn iiw ln mo — 

Kve and work. 

It must be a strange life, 
but perhaps it is not an 
unpleasant one. The daily 
routine appears to consist of 
sitting around in watiiwai 
dress and, when sufficient 
numbers of tourists have 
gathered round your hut, 
leaping up to weave some- 
thing, sing a folk song or 
play a traditional instru- 
ment 

It seems the pay is not had 
either. "I earn enough 
money here to help support 
my entire village,” says a 
Bai girl from the remote 
south-western province of 
Yunnan. 

As waQ as the live erHihite 
in their life-sized houses, 
attractions include a copy of 

file Cwngynan pWfpafatfng a, 

a statue of the thousand- 
handed and thousand-eyed 
G uan yin and something 



Roving musicians in the Chtoa fok raitm theme park in Shenzhen 


intriguingty described as the 
“Laser Folk Music Foun- 
tains”. Eating and shopping 
are part of the equation, so a 
food hall provides a selection 
of ethnic A aiipjn-iws while 
wooden huts stock craft 
objects, painting s and a gen- 
erous supply of film. 

. Spoilt for choice. I stop at 
a signpost to contemplate 
my next move. It indicates a 
tempting range of possibili- 
ties - Wa Village, Nanfeng 
Pagoda, Tnjia Overwater 
Market, Toilet I opt for the 
Wa Village and am glad to 
have done so for 'the Wa 
people seem to be having a 
really good -time. They are 
daneing and sin g in g , even 
though there are no tourists 


in sight 

My arrival does not inhibit 
the proceedings. The Wa are 
spirited performers. 

Minorities are 
expected to 
wear their 
national dress 
at official 
functions 

although what they are 
playing does not sound ter- 
ribly traditional - I could be 
miataken, but are those the 
strains of China’s rock rebel 


Cui Jian? And (me of their 
friends (or is it ah over-en- 
thusiastic tourist?) has for- 
gotten to put on his cos- 
tume. Dressed in sneakers, 
jeans and a bright yellow 
jacket, be interrupts his 
energetic drum solo only 
when a mobile phone falls 
out of his pocket 
Over at the cave houses of 
northern Shaanxi a sign 
explains that these dwell- 
ings, carved out of diffa on 
the loess plateau of northern 
china , provide natural air- 
conditioning - that is, if you 
happen to be in northern 
Shaanx i. Here in Shenzhe n 
other methods are neces- 
sary, in this case an 
extremely loud Japanese air- 


conditioner prominently 
positioned above the door. 

Throughout the park, mod- 
ern inventions are put to 
clever use to help entertain 
the tourists. In the Naxi vil- 
lage. deprived of the hot 
south-western sun, the occu- 
pants are using hairdryers to 
dry th ei r brightly coloured 
brush paintings. The Uigb- 
nrs of Xinjiang clearly need 
to take a leaf out of the Naxi 
book as their enthusiastic 
singing is being drowned out 
by the furious fiddling of the 
Mongolians, who have a 
huge sound system at their 
disposal. 

When the Ihghurs finally 
give up trying to compete 
with modem technology, I 


sit down to talk to them. In 

limited M andarin, I manag e 

to discover that they think 
Shenzhen a fine place. 

They could be right Back 
home in their mainly Mos- 
lem province, in China’s far 
north-west, 16 people were 
executed in January for 
offences committed during a 
separatist uprising last year. 
The young Tibetan I encoun- 
tered earlier could well have 
been among those incarcer- 
ated by the Chinese authori- 
ties, were he not busy enter- 
taining tour groups. 

Tbose languishing in Chi- 
na's jails were apparently 
exercising the “wrong” type 
of nationalism. In the cul- 
ture villages there is the 


“right" sort of nationalism “ 
part of an ideology dating 
back to the 1980s when local 
costume, song and dance 
started to be promoted by 
the state. 

“Be from life and yet go up 
(HI to a hi gher p lane than fife 
itself," is what the guide 
says was the philosophy 
behind the project. Whether 
or not visitors to the place 
fed they are on a “higher 
plane" is anyone’s guess. 
But they are certainly enjoy- 
ing themselves, having a go 
on the drums, sitting on 

mmute qt trying their hand 

at a bit of weaving. 

The odd thing is that most 
of them are Han Chinese 
{judging by the amount of 
times I am photographed, 
“foreign devils” must be thin 
on the ground). This seems 
strange given that in parts 
of China populated by 
minorities, Han show little 
interest in their cultures. 

In Tibet, Chinese state 

Modem 
inventions 
are put to 
clever use to 
help entertain 
the tourists 

workers have to be paid sup- 
plementary wages and given 
extra holidays to persuade 
them to move to a place 
many consider a barbarian 
wasteland. And yet here 
they are in Kharwihon^ lining 
up cheerfully beside Mongo- 
lians, Uigburs and Tibetans 
to have their picture taken. 

Before returning to the 
tour bus. I look in on the 
costume room, where exam- 
ples of traditional dress are 
displayed. Colourful and lav- 
ishly decorated, these gar- 
ments are the most visible 
marks of China’s different 
ethnic groups - and have 
been the most sensitive 
politically. Forced to don 
Mao suits during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, ethnic 
minorities are today 
expected to wear their 
national dress at official 
functions. 

It is time to leave. As I 
make my way out of the cos- 
tume room, I notice that 
music is being piped out 
from Trmfripri speakers inside 
the building. The song: a 
badly orchestrated version of 
“Bom Free”. 
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A WORLD OP ELEGANT RESORTS 

SARDINIA 

Hotel Pitrixx*. seduded. xdaxxng.and very 
styfinh. 4 night* half board fioo ,£2049- 
BUR.OPB BROCHURE 

01 244 897 77 7 

BALI 

Spacious courtyard villas and a superb beads 
at the Poor Seasons Resort, Jambann Bay. 
■ r 7 nights from ,£1965, m tih extra . 

WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 

s 01 244 897 888 

GRENADA 

Spice Isfand, an attractive, relaxing resort with a 
wonderful shore-line soling. Stay 14 ni ghts. 
pay for 7. fix>tn £1 140. half-hoard. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 
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LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THB WORLD 
^aiaviru n- OH Ate*, chew cm 1RB atolhm 


SPECIAL INTEREST 

NEW YEARS EVE at the TSAR’S BALL 
ST PETERSBURG 

28 December 1998 - 1 January 1999 
Celebrate New Years Eve at the exclusive Tar’s Ball in 
the magnificent Catherine’s Palace in Pushkin. 
This, special hosted programme includes luxury 
accommodation at the Grand Hotel Europe in 
St Petersburg, visits to Hermitage, Petrodvorets, 
Kirov Ballet, private receptions and dinners, BA 
flights from London. 

Cost £229SdW per person in a twin 

pbr fan details and booking contact 
SPENCER SCOTT TRAVEL SERVICES LTD. wtolmtu 

TEL: OT71 225 2988 FAX: 9171 581 W09 


NEW ZEALAND 


r luxury 

NEW ZEALAND 

IN OUR 112 PACK 


EWORLD WDM 

horseback 


. Worldwide brack** 

01244 897 888 

ATOL2W3 


mound tke 

w ■- 

ArgMtfaa.aae.Aftw.A4*. 
USA A R* “I*"* 

0171 735 1144 
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ITALY 




TUSCANY * THE AHAL^ 

mam wffli peots. -rr. 
Tuscany. UfflWR P***" 0 JLfSh 

prop*** ■« UJJ tetww "“S’**. 


jw-mouse BY tffl 8BA m TliWJ. 

rids BMC* comL Ytn 
TtfOtBI S07 881* FK 0181 7<7 8M3. 


-CHINA 

CHINA HOUDAT5ITD 

SpscUUngtataloHnade 
hofetaystangtiHtChirR (jfiiJ] 
. hotel resavafons. 

totrasfcflgWs, 
tafcfcteteartfrvgts 
ousng uckh Doosongs. 

0171 287 *7*7 
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INDIA 


^sffiBiB98;i3SiODsaaas&s 

.fr mnnamg^ im OTffiraa 
rtmobyon Focttte 8 NspH. Gokton 
"Mangle and fln iatthan Kama a Souti 
Inda - TWormada and Special Merest 
bur packages ki the Indian Sub- 

Continent to th* cascading. 

HngOrifeiBntMlMi 
on OIS22- 830770 
. lor your -PlMaHoXbjr . 


CRUISING 


For die nitrate deep sea ends? experience, ail to St. Helena, Ascnasoa Island 
and CapeTown cn die 7,000 too htenre carpi Boer RMS Sl Helena. 

• Foui^ftaraii^ccmdiiioDed, stabilised luxury 
(Berlitz Guide, 1997) 

O 4SQ0 mile trans-oceaiucwoyage/cniise to the tropical 
sooth Atlantic 

. * Visit Napoleon^; tomb and his home in exile 
8 See St Heknafe unique Don and fignM* •*»■—«?•. . 

An onporoaky to explore tropical islands, faHtisfej »herr 

tiie pace of file is jlrncat unduegedfrom^ffie * ' - ' 

Ufe odec a ankmetarietearflv/aidHdptiis&fioia 23 ifaft to 
50 days, dl rv ram, with tetirgydteifom 12,105/ 

Call or write now Jptowlatot . J ^L 

hkI begin the experience ofa J jpr7 

Tel: 01326 2S066 

® RMS St. ^ JSnEL 
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taw St be Piwme. Set hlO 
■cm ..of prime preuxto wtt 
: panonmto. riem ef.-te AfpBee. 
mountoins. Thneto. pool end maid 
.- r sente Unaa-Undy Slatps on 
• a«4sa5«assB-- .... - . 
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Sx nar kmstum Sim. 

Ooe jmmg pics. COOOpp!! 
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7 Sqfc Afliew. K»«te Aeeeljm. Smem. 
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Gro Brock* Quebec 
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O ne of the most remaikabJe sailing 
ships ever built isn’t displayed in a 
dry-dock at a maritime museum. 
She is a four-masted, 29 sail tall ship, 
still at work on the open seas. The SY 
Sea Cloud was originally commissioned 
by the tycoon E F Hutton For his wife, 
the heiress Majorie Meniweaiher Fbsi 
in the late 1920’s. 

The Huttons set out to create an 
incomparably opulent vessel and 
succeeded beyond imagination. 
Accustomed co the very finest things 
in life, Majorie Merriwcarhcr Post 
undertook the interior design of the 
yacht with a relish that resulted in the 
most luxurious of fittings - interiors are 
panelled in carved oak, fitted with 
Italian marble and elegantly furnished 
with antiques, fimquer floors shine and 
burnished brass still glows. Original 
marine oils grace the walls. 

One of the hugest sailing ships 
in the world, the Sea Cloud is 316 
feet in length. Her masts reach a 
height equivalent to chat of a 20 
storey building and 34,000 
square feet of canvas unfurl to 
create one of the most magical 
marine sights imaginable. 

Sailing with her today is as *■ 
splendid and thrilling as it was 
60 years ago when she was fust 
launched. \bu Rill sail with just 
60 fellow guests and once under 
way the Sot CWi provides an 
experience no conventional cruise ship 
can possibly emulate. We’ll heel lightly 
as the wind fills our sails and overhead, 
nimble crew members climb hundreds 
of leer among the rigging, setting and 
adjusting. The Sea Ooui, though 
equipped with auxiliary engines, is 
capable of great speed under saiL Her 
broad yards and narrow beam account 
for an average cruising distance of over 
150 miles a day. 

How better to explore the beautiful 
islands of the West Indies, than aboard 
the most elegant rail ship ever built as 
she sails through Caribbean Sea on 
one of the world’s most romantic 
journeys. 

T9£ ITINERARY 
Day 1 London Gatwick to Andgoa with 
Bnrish Airways. Embark Sai GcW and sail. 
Day 2 Day at sea. Sailing south past the 
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WEST INDIES 

1 /ndej 1 dad 


colourful fishing villages, populated by fair 
haired and blue-eyed descendants of 
Breton and Norman fisherman. 

Dot 8 Antigua. Returning to Antigua we 
wiu hare the day to explore this island 
which boasts some of the best beadies in 
the Caribbean. There will also be time to 
visit English Harbour and the historic 
Nelson's Dockyard. 

Day 9 At sea sailing to the Virgin Islands. 
Day 10 Virgin Gorda. The British Virgin 
Islands are recognised throughout the 
seafaring world as one of the finest sailing 
areas. The 36 isl and s and cays sir in a 
dazzling turquoise sea surrounded by 
beautiful coral reds. Vile will drop anchor 
at Virgin Gorda one of the principal islands 
of this charming and unspoilt British 
Crown colony. Overnight Mooring. 

Day 1 1 Joost Vm Dyke. Spend the 
rooming cruising through beautiful 
isbnd-dotied waters of the British Virgin 
Islands, then drop anchor at the link 
visited hideaway island of Joost Vm Dyke. 
Day 12 St Martin. This morning we are 
bound for the French West Indies and the 
green, undulating island of St 
Maran. Less well known and visited 
than its big sisters of Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. St Martin is a httk 
oasis of Gaik: charm. Ufc will spend 


the afternoon here visiting its tiny, 
yet sophisticated capital of MarigoL 
Day 1 3 St Barts. This tiny French 
Vtfest Indian island is proud iTits 
EA reputation as a stylish and exclusive 
£ tropical reson.lt is a very ‘top drawer' 
place aid the island’s capital of 
Gustavja offers gpurmet restaurants, 
street cafes aid smart shops. 

Day 14 St Kins. Returning to the 
British Caribbean we wifi make a 
landing m tbe sinning on the delightful 
island of St Kins. This lovely island has it 
all; restful green fields of sugar cane 
plantations, rainforests and long stretches 
of uncrowded beaches. The atmosphere 
here is wonderfully relaxed and full of 
old-world charm. 

Day 15 Antigna. Disembark after breakksr 
and drive to a nearby hold where day use 
rooms will be provided until your evening 
departure (or London with British Airways. 
Day 16 London Gatwick. Mramng arrival. 

Pnces perposou from £3,325 
sharing a double cabin 
to £6,855 tor the Owners suite. 

Twin cabins for sole use from £4200. 
Price includes; Economy dam air navd 
London/Antigua return 14 nights aboard Sea 
Good on Full board, pen taxes, transfers, day 
use room in Antigua, expedition kader guest 
speaker. UK departure tax. 

Not included: Travel insurance, lunch an day 

1 5. shore excursions, grand tics. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
Telephone 0171-409 0376 

17 dqi into boas) 
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Cruising the Caribbean Sea 
Aboard the Incomparable 
SY Sea Cloud 


23rd January to 7th February 1999 

Windward Islands to the lowly Grenadines. 
Day 3 Bcquia. This delightful Grenadine 
island b totally unspoilt, a of pure 
escapism in a charming old world 
atmosphere. Only seven miles by two it is a 
long way from the well beaten tourist nack, 
a serene and peaceful island with some of 
the best beaches in the Caribbean. 

Day 4 Grenada. Morning at scil In die 
afternoon explore this wonderful island, 
which many regard as the most beautiful in 
the Caribbean. It is a lush and verdant 
island wirh spice plantations, tropical 
forcs&seduaed coves, nature trails and 
selcrr hotels which ding to the hillsides 
overlooking the Ocean. We will moor in 
the enchanting capital of St George's unnl 
midnight. 

Day 5 Carriacou. Arrive at fret light at 
Carriacou for a mornings wsiL Land on the 
marvellous Arise La Roche and enjoy an 
afternoon in this paradise setting. Later sail 
around to the tiny capital Hillsborough. 

Day 6 St Lucia. Morning visit to St Lucia a 
splendidly rugged island of towering 
mountains, hash green valleys and acres of 



banana plantations. We will moor in sight 
of the elands best known feature, the twin 
peaks of the Prions, which nse dramatically 
from the sea to more than 2,400 feet. In 
the nearby town of Soufiiere we can visit 
the bubbling sulphur spring*, part of an 
ancient low lying volcano. 

Day 7 lies des Saints. This eight island 
archipelago, dots the waters of the south 
west coast of Guadeloupe. 5 oil untouched 
by the hand of tourism these attractive 
islands offer lovely coves and beaches and 
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TRAVEL 


□ LIV LIKE STARS: Stay to 
the villa where Bertolucci's 
Steeling Beauty, starring 
Jeremy Irons and Lhr Tyler, 
was ftmed: the VDta It 
Poggiarone. sleeping IS, is 
available through Tuscany 
Now from £300 per person a 
week. Details from +44 
0171-272 5469. 


update ...update ...update... update ...update ...updat 


□ PEAK PERIOD: High in 
the Andes next month are two 
festivals: the Bolivian 
Pachakutf and Peru’s Inti 
Rayml, re-enacting the 
crowning of the Inca. See 
both and much more cat a trip 
with Union-Castle Travel (you 
can amend it to suit your 
tastes): +44 0171-229 1411. 


G ROUND RUSSIA: Take a 
week's golf in Moscow, 
staying two rights at the 
five-star Hotel Baftschug 
KempJrtski and four at the 
Moscow Country Ciub, with 
unlimited use of the par 72 
causa, sports dub and spa 
facilities; $2,900. Fax the 
hotel on +7 501 230 9511. 


Cotswolcls, for financiers; 
Thatcher’s Rest. Lavenham, 
for politicians. For more ideas 
can 0181-390 8513. 


□ BUSMAN’S HOLIDAYS: 
Crystal Holidays is offering 
Incentive vouchers for 
holidays to appropriate 
places: Jury’s Hotel, Dublin, 
for lawyers; Bank Cottage, 


□ MIDNIGHT SKHNGs Go 
skiing under the midnight sun. 
in Rfcsgrfinsen to Swedish 
Lapland: to the end of June, 
the lifts are open from 10pm 
unto 1am. DetaSs tram the 
Swedish Tourism Council, 

+44 0171-724 5868. . 


monk-detective Cadfad ere 
set in the 11 th-century abbey 
to Shrewsbury. Spend a June 
weekend tn the pretty okJ 
town with Whistler Breaks 
(+44 01743 718964), seeing 
; locations and a museum - 
devoted to the writer and her 
creation. 


less famous ones at Rasafah; 
Ugartt, honw of. the first 
alphabet; Damascus, where 
a Paul end Saladto vuaflced. 
Two weeks in October for. 
£2,185. 


□ GADFAEL COUNTRY: 
Most of EHis Peters’ stories 
about the medeval 


□ JUST DESERTS: FoBow 
to the hoofprints of centuries 
of camels on a tour of Middle 
East caravan cities with 
Martin Randall Travel (+44 
0181-742 3355): the famous 
rains of Palmyra and Baalbek; 


□ CHECK-IN fOEM: New 
from interchange, . east Europe 
travel specialists: short breaks 
to Kiev, Ukratoe’s capital 
three nights from £490. Call 
0181-6813612. 


spedab dectricity. er+euite 
'b a throoms with hot running . 
water, mahogany furniture, . 
polished wodden floors, 
founpostef beds. Couple It 
with the luxury Serena Beech 
hotel in Mombasa on a 
holiday with Somak (W +44 
0181-423 3000), from £1,999 
for 11 nights. . 


there, boat transport is 
provided. Book through 
Freedom Hbtiday* on 
01534-25259. 


□ IN TENTS EXPBlfeiCE: 
Tents at the Kbawfes camp In 
the western Serengeti are 


□ AWAY FROM R ALL: 
T7tri-oentuiy Elizabeth Castle . 
In Jersey to surrounded by 
sea 14- hours a day, but don’t 
worry - if you want to stay In • 
.the new six-beti-epartmerit ' 


□ PEAK FITNESS: Lying on 

Ihe beech leave you flat? 

Take a break with High 
Places (+44 0114-275 7500): 
holidays ranging toroi “&*** 

easy treks and walks* to 
“mountaineering experience 
advisable", in places ranging 
from Transylvania to Yemen 
and New Zealand. Phptastn 
its brochure are mostly 
- verticaL 


0 TURANDOT pi«y» to 
Bering’s RMbldden PfilMte - 
where ft to set - from 
September 5 to 13: call 
Thornes Cook (01733- 
418450). 

D YOGA hoBdey* m Crete. 

Brt LBnte. Turi«y or France 
with Heel's Yard Agency- 
07000 783-704. . 

□ OXFORD’S dreeming. 
spires onttie at Mpy/ ■ 

www.oxfdrdcfty.WLuk 

□ CHOCOLATE C or onation 
Street set. new at Cadbury 
World theme park 
(D121-451-4150). 


JohnWestbrooko 


Horses ride 


to the rescue 


Gillian O'Connor looks at how one of Portugal’s 
poorest provinces is trying to woo tourists 


T he mule pulls a 
single plough- 
share, while the 
farmer walks 
behind. So much 
for the idea that the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy has 
turned all Europe's farmers 
into plutocrats. 

It is hard to imagine a 
more medieval sight- But the 
man with the mule - and it 
is a beautiful mule - Is well 
off by local standards. A few 
miles further on we pass a 
second man breaking up pas- 
ture in order to plant crops. 
He is doing the job by hand, 
using what we decide is a 
mattock. It makes your back 
ache just to look at him. 

Portugal is one of the poor- 
est countries In the Euro- 
pean Union, and the Alen- 
tejo is the poorest province 
tn the country. Covering the 
area between Lisbon and the 
tourist-infested Algarve 
coast, the Alentejo allegedly 
has fewer inhabitants now 
than when the Romans and 
Mows settled there. 

The authorities see tour- 
ism as a possible salvation, 
but want to make sure this 
time they do not destroy the 
environment to save the 
economy. Much of the coast- 


line has been turned Into a 
nature reserve. Somehow 
putative tourists have to be 
encouraged to go inland, or 
explore the coast in ecologi- 
cally friendly ways. 

The answer is horses. Or, 
at least, Sheila Greenfield 
hopes it will be the answer. 
Her parents were among the 
original wave of math Euro- 
pean settlers in the Algarve 
and admit to some share in 
its subsequent development. 


T he Alentejo is home 
to the ancient breed 
of Lusiiano horses - 
sure-footed little 
battle chargers which the 
Portuguese took with them 
when they set out to con- 
quer the world. Why not 
bring the tourists to explore 
the Alentejo on Lositano 
horses? 

One snag is that Sheila -is 
not a natural gladhander. 
Tourists require jollying and 
organising, as Sir Billy But- 
lin worked out years ago. 
What she needed to make 
her trail-riding centre a suc- 
cess was someone to deal 
with her visitors: a smoothie 
to make them feel they are 
having a wonderful time, 
while still sticking to the 


schedule. That is the job 
Robert Lee, her partner, per- 
forms to perfectian- 

Six and half feet of Irish 
blarney almost conceal the 
determination underneath. 
“Hey, guys..,” Roberts arm 
spends a lot of time caress- 
ing the shoulders of the 
nearest guest, male or 
female. He and his small 
team of guides meet visitors 
at the airport, settle them 
into their hotel and sort out 
an appropriate horse. "Safe 
with an accelerator and 
brakes? No problem.” 

The benevolent nannying 
continues through out the 
holiday. Different schedules 
are available. All start with 
the group of visitors being 
picked up by minibus and 
driven across the estuary 
and into the foothills to the 
farm. Your attention is 
divided between the storks 
and egrets outside and the 
tempting fragrance of the 
breakfast rolls in the back. 

Even in January the meal 
is served an the open veran- 
dah of the farmhouse, with 
the Cereal mountains — hffis 
really - on one side and 
open plains on the other. 
You cannot see another 
human habitation, although 



Slow road: mutes are a famffiar sight on the roads of the Aterifefo 


the air jangles with distant 
goat bells. Our group used 
the farmhouse as a base 
throughout; other toms trek 
down the coast or across the 
mountains. 

Taking a bunch of 
unknown visitors across 
country on horseback far 
several hours a day could be 
dangerous to both visitors 
and horses. So the former 
get firm instructions on how 


to look after the latter. 
“Keep together but do not 
bunch up. Let than choose 
their own path down the 
Mils. Stand up and lean for- 
ward to take the weight off 
their bads going up MBs." 

One enduring memory of 
the holiday is of a row of 
obedient well-spaced bot- 
toms bobbing qp above the 
horses’ hades every time we 
rode up even a small MIL 


Our group contained 4£gftV 
adults, all with responsible 
jobs. But by the end of the 
Drst day we had all grate- 1 
fully reverted to childhood, j 
“Where are we going to 
eat this evening, Nanny?" 
Nanny thought we might 
like a quick look round the 
shops and then suggested a 
choice of- three fish restau- 
rants. We decided on the one 
where Nanny had already - 


:made a provisional booking: 
i Thfi fish, the pork , and the 
vinhoverde were all good. 

Essentially it -was a 
tradeoff In just eight days ' 
we rode through forests of 
giant cork daks, across 
mountain ridges to secret 
towns with cobbled streets, 
down the river valley and 
through acres of wetlands, 1 
and across, miles of dune- 
scape to the ' long Atlantic 

..V M:’- • • ■ It 


beaches, where the horses 
.paddled at sunset, we would 
not have bean able to do any 
of this onow own - 
"TbankK. guys. We had a 
wonderful time, and we 
picked up our lrt» will from t 
the left luggage locker on 
the way home.” 

■ Caminftos do Afenfe/o. 

CDA Portugal Apartada 116, 

7645 Kiffbntes, Portugal. 

Pax: +351 83 99 8206. 


FT BY INVITATION 

Indian Heritage Tour 

with LOUISE HUNTER, FT DIRECTOR 
30 October - 14 November 1998 


ie Grand Hotel' 


A legacy wearing thin 



A new refinement 
entered European, 
hotels in the second 
half of the 19th cen- 
tury: the railway had arrived 
and sounded the knell for. 
the rough-and-ready coach-, 
tog ton. The path was now 
dear for the development of 
the grand or palace hotel 
which reached Its apogee 
around 1900. 

That date accounts for 
some of the more sumptuous 
architectural styles repre- 
sented by the best or .them: 
pristine neo-classical forms 
or puritanical neo-Gothlc 
had given way to an exuber- 
ant neo-Baroque or Rococo. 
Art nouveau was another 
possibility. In Portugal^ 
architects revived the native 
Manueline style which had 
flourished at the time of the 
voyages of discovery. 

. The greatest example of a 
neo-Manueline .hotel build-_ 
ing in Portugal is the Palace 
to Bugaco, near toe old uni- 
versity town, of Coimbra. 
The setting is a rarity: 
almost all grand hotels exist 
in. important cities, spa’ 
towns or ; in seaside : and 
sporting resorts; Bucaco is 
name of these. 

The hotel was constructed 
in the centre of a primeval 
forest The only baO dings on 
toe ate had belonged to.- a'" 
Carmelite: am wart, dissolved , 
in 1834 when Portugal 
decided to banish Its reli- 
gious orders. - 
It was here that Viscount 
Wellesley, later Duke of Wel- 
lington, bided Ms tone} doss- 
I tog down. in. a monk’s cell, 
before he scotched ' Mass&tr 
a’s array - ^September 1810. 
Ttefrexuhgaaeral lost 6,000 . 
men in ' the bottle' which 
marked the beginning of the 
end for Napoleon in the Pen- 
insula. The., olive tree to 
which toe Iron Duke .tied hk 
horse is still there. 

The man credited with toe 
Idea of turning Bucaco into a 
palace-cmn-hotel was Ferd- 
inand of Saxony-Gotha, toe 
German consort of Queen 
Maria IL -He' had -already, 
commissioned ,a ; splendid 
nPo Wanueline fantasy In the 
Pal£cfo : de Eena.to Sintra. 
With his children's -backing, 
toe idea gathered momen- . 
turn and the Kalian theatre ' 
architect Lmgi Manini was - 


Giles MacDouogh spends a night in dowdy splendour 


The FT invites you to experience India through Ihe lives of past & present day dynasties on this unique and exclusive hosted tour. 
Private audiences with members of today's Indian Royal fetmffies have been specially arranged to complement visits to the 
magnificent Ctota temples of southern India, the splendid Moghul palaces and forts of Rajasthan and the impressive Jain temples 
at Ranakpur. 

To enhance your appreciation of the country Louise Hunter, FT India Director (1990-1997), wiH accompany some of the programme 
and share her personal experiences of working In India. 

Befitting this special programme, accommodation is provided at selected heritage propentes and prestigious hotels. A few days witi 
be spent relaxing in the beautiful hill station of Kodaikanal and cul min ating at the magical Lake Palace to Udaipur. 

To receive fun details and a booking form please complete the coupon below or telephone 
Sarah Jezzard on +44 171 873 4816 Fax: +44 171 873 3595 EmaS: sarah4ezzand©fLcom. 


Ry London - Madras 
Morning at leisure. Madras city tour 
Visft Mahatoaflpuiam & Kanchtpuram 
Fly to Madurai. Madurai city tour 
Visit to Chattlnad 
Drive lo Kody MB station 
Relaxing in Kody 
Ry to DeM 

Delhi city bow, cycle rtekshm ride and DeM God Club 
Train to Jaipur. Jaipur city tour antf polo match. Royal reception 
Private visit 10 Mayo Cotege. Drive to Khknear. Royal reception 
Drive to Jodhpur. Jodhpur dty tour and feep safari. Royal 
recaption 


11 Nov VWR Ranakpur. Drive to Udaipur 

12 Nov Udaipur dty tour. Royal recaption 

13 Nov Cruise on LakaPtehata. Hy to Delhi 

14 Nov Ry to London 
TAJ MAHAL extanalon 
13 Nov Overnight DeM 

14 Nov Train n 4gaB. VbAlbiMaftai 

15 Nov Visit FnettourSUcri 

IB Nov Vt3rt Bharatpur BW Sanctuary 
IT Nov Driven DeM 
18 Nov Fly to London 

NS Royal recaptions end poio gum am subfact la change 


Price per person: £3,495.00 Single supplement: £550.00 Ta] Mahal atom £60040 
The trip is arranged on behalf of the FT by Spencer Scott Travel Services lid. ATOL3471 

FINANCIAL TIMES 

No FX no comment. 


Indian Heritage Tour 

To: Sarah Jezzand, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London, SET 9HL, England 
Please send me more information: 

Name: Telephone 

Address: — — . 


Country. ...... postcode: — . 

Addresses supplied by readers to response to this event vim be hekf by the FT ff you do not wish to recehre any 
further mafltnga from the FT or companies approved by the FT, please tick toe box □ 



Living Bn a manic .A label from the hotel’s famous wine 


commissioned to create an 
elaborate version of the 
Tower of Bel&m in Lisbon In 
the middle of Bucaco foresL 

It is that building- wa see 
today. ite.cfoiiStered arcades 
decorated with: blue tiles 
fflustrating. the great Portu- 
guese classic. Os iMSktdos, , 
and wito/its sumptuous 
gothic interiors .dominated 
■ by- their sinewy tracery and 
vaults. - 

The great staircase even 
features a knig ht in armour 
whose eyes light up at night. 
The, huge drawing room, 
with its stone chlmneyplece 
surmounted by a carved 
lutenist, is festooned -with 
paintings of 'Portugal’s more 
glorious past, while the din- 
ing room' is covered with 
wall-paintings in oool. pastel 
sharing 

Unfortunately for them, 
the Portuguese princes had 
little opportunity to enjoy 
their creation: In 1908 King 
Charles. I was. assassinated. 
Two years later his son Man- 
uel n was deposed. He bad 
Just visited Bucaco for the 
fust time, attracted by the 

chances. -it offered for dalli- 
ance'- with .a beautiful 
rawgrfi<tK ;i pmnnn 

• The .style of. toe hew, 
repubhcahbtrf^wascreated 
by ' Alexandre d'Almeida, 


who, replaced the courtly 
food In the kitchens with 
more earthy local dishes, 
-and created the famous red 
.and white wines, which are 
exclusive to the hotel 
? Sadly, Almeida's legacy is 
. now wearing a little fhin. I 
checked in late, delayed by 
Portugal’s national carrier 
for three boors, at Heathrow, 

‘ The kitchens were closed 
and the 'waiters could only 
provide me with some floury . 
aspa ragus so up, some cold 
r cuts and a lactic-smelling 

ewe's milk cheese. When .1. 

- came down the next morn- 
ing. I discovered all hut r toe 
soup were available- at toe 
breakfast buffet. 

j The wine enjoys, almost 
* legendary status, f was able 
to sample several vintages, 
which are bought from 
nearby vineyards, assembled 

- in fiupaoo. and run off into 
recycled bottles. Vintages of 
peat age are available at a 
price which Is-gener&iiy very 
modest The 1989 red struck 
me as vary good, bat cer- 
tainly no match for some of 
the best local producers. A 

..decade ago :this was proba* 

bl? hot the case. - 
DowtShess is the word 
ttotrteost. often springs to 
mtnd at the hotel The cut- 
lery cm. the dining table is no 


longer a set. In my bedroom, 
damp had puckered the 
paint hi the bathroom, and, 
despite a fair distance 
between me and the lift, the 
m achine , woke me at dawn 
by uttering a sort of sonic 
boom every time it finished 
its upward or downward tra- 
jectory. - 

Doubtless there are grand 
suites on the floors below 
which are insulated against 
such problems. Bven so, the 
Chief reasons for staying at 
Bupaco nowadays are aes- 
thetic: from my terrace, with 
its complement of fearsome 
Swgtiyles, I looked out on a 
formal, French garden which 
soon gave way to toe tall, 
luxuriant foliage of the for- 
'.esL 

T he .area should be 
explored at leisure: the 
woods are dotted with way- 
aide shrines toe significance 
of which goes back to toe 
tone before princes and play- 
boys, when these paths were 
trodden only by the hum- 
blest of barefoot monks. 




■ Information.- Bufaeo Pcd- 
oce HoOd. Tel: +35/ 31 93 01 
01; Pax +351 31 93 05 09 . 
Prices for a standard double 
room start at Esc20,400 (£68) 
(two) 3072, m e$csg,ooo 
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Cookery 


Why artisan 
cheesemakers 
can celebrate 

Philippa Davenport takes a swipe at some of 
the methods used in intensive dairy farming 


M an has kept 
sheep since 
the dawn of 
agriculture 
and ewe's 
milk has been used to make 
cheese for almost as long. In 
countries with suitable ter- 
rain, the cow eventually 
took over from sheep as the 
main provider of milk - 
because ns yield is hi gh er 
and, although the fat con- 
tent Is lower, the fat globules 
are larger. This makes it 
mare convenient for cream 
and ■ butter-making. 

Britain's most famous 
cheese, Cheddar, was already 
made using cow's milk in 
Tudor times, but sheep miTk 
remained the norm for 
drinking, butter and cheese- 
making nntfl much later. In 
isolated pockets of Scotland 
and . Wales, ewe's milk 
cheese contained to be made 
until the beginning of this 
century. But, by and large, 
far the past several hundred 
years, British cheeses have 
generally been made with 

COW'S milk. 

As we approach the mil- 
lennium, the tables are 
beginning to be torned. 
Cow’s milk cheeses still 
dominate the marketplace 
but many of the most highly 
prized British and Irish 
cheeses are now made from 
the milk of sheep or goat 
Why? Like many of my com- 
patriots, I have become sadly 
wary of dairy products made 
with the milk of the average 
British cow. 

The intensively farmed 
herds of our dairy industry, 
have been turned into four- 
legged milk tankers. Bred, 
medicated ■ and fed to pro- 
duce ever more milk, the 
poor beasts stagger under 
the weight of swollen 
udders, often half lame and 
suffering from back prob- 
lems. Intensive dairy farms 
have been identified, as 
major polluters of water to 
the UK. 

Soil and subsoil are being 
destroyed by slurry and 
silage run-off. Many fields 
are so heavily dosed with 
weedkiller and fertiliser that 
no more than a couple of 
types of grass survive and 




i at at Naafs Yard, in Southwaric, London. The single most important factor in cheesemafcstg is die quality of the m3k 


flourish. The dull milk from 
cows grazed there is heat- 
treated and hanked in anon- 
ymous pools, becoming even 
duller. A. far cry from the 
pure creamy-sweet taste of 
the countryside I hope to 
find in my daUy phrta. 

Given fire circumstances, 
it seems unsurprising that 
increasing numbers of 
people are diagnosed each 
year as allergic or intolerant 
to cow's milk. And yet, I 
wonder. Could it not be that 
the cow. and; her milk are 
Irmoteot per se? Gould it not 
be that the cause of such dis- 
agreeable reactions in the 
wellbeing of some sensitive 
consumers is the bastardised, 
quality, of modem mass-pro-, 
duced cow’s milk? 

Soaring sales of fuller-fla- 
voured, better-keeping, 
organic cow’s milk suggest I 


am not done in this view. 
Fresh goat's milk, with its 
distinctive dean tang , is 
becoming increasingly popu- 
lar, as is sheep mflk yo g hurt, 
and discerning shoppers are 
queuing for artisan farm 
cheeses made from the mfik 
of all three.' 

Part of the appeal of sheep 
and goat milk products may 
be emotive. Sheep and goat 
are perceived as leading 
mere natural free-range lives 
than cattle. It is certainly 
true that they will browse 
nn d graze in places inacces- 
sible to cows, at higher lev- 
els less likely to he deluged 
by agrochemicals, and thafr 
milk has not been subject to 
horror stories of taint in the 
eyes of the public. Travel 
has undoubtedly broadened 
the British palate, helping to 
dispel the view that cow's 


milk is mandatory to cheese- 
making, and to promote 
awareness that the single 
most important factor in 
cheesemaking is the quality 
of the mflk used. 

Happily, there is much to 
celebrate in artisan cheese- 
making in Britain and 
Ireland today, and a good 
overview of the contempo- 
rary scene is given in a new 
book. The Real Cheese Com- 
panion (Little, Brown & Co 
£1239). In this, author Sarah 
Freeman tours the country- 
side. meets the makers and 
their livestock, observes 
them at work, tastes and 
reviews their products - and 
gives as many accolades to 
cow's milk cheeses of char- 
acter, flavour and aroma, as 
to those made using goat 
and sheep milk. 

Whereas most modem 
British cheeses are made . 
with the milk of one animal 
only, the Italians tend to 
favour cheeses made with 
irriYgfl milk. This may have 
originated as a practical 
solution for smallholders 
owning, say, a goat, sheep 
and house cow. Italy is a 
country where traditional 
tastes live on and, as Anna 
Del Conte points out in The 
G as tronomy of Italy (out of 


print but a new edition is 
expected next year), in her 
homeland there is little 
demand for cheese made 
with 100 per cent goat's 

mflk. 

The name caprino may 
suggest a pure goat cheese 
but, in Abbruzzi, caprino is 
made with a mixture of goat 
and cow, In Calabria' with 
goat and ewe. while the 
caprino of Lombardy is made 
exclusively with cows’ mflk. 
Similarly, pecorino, is 
unlikely to be purely sheep 
mflk rmlwa; marie by shep- 
herds with their flocks in the 
hills. 

Last year in Piedmont, I 
visited a small company that 
uses the milk of cow. sheep 
and goat to make exquisite 
dairy products. Like some of 
Britain’s most notable 

cheasemakar a, Beppe QccelU 
cams to his calling altar 
years spent pursuing a dif- 
ferent career. How dedicated 
to reviving and perfecting 
half-forgotten local recipes 
and methods of cheesemak- 
ing, this quietly passionate 
man is driven by the belief 
that the better the milk the 
better the end product 

His eyes light op when he 
speaks of salt breezes waft- 
ing from the Ligurian sea to 


the unpolluted bilk of the 
Langhe and the Alpine 
slopes of Cuneo, nurturing 
at each level different but 
richly varied carpets of 
grasses, wild flowers and 
herbs. The best milk (richest 
and most complex in fla- 
vour) comes from grazing 
the alpeggio, the naturally 
managed permanent high 



mountain pastures to which 
herds are taken in spring to 
spend the summer. The tran- 
sumama (transfer) is an age- 
old pilgrim journey, still 
largely undertaken on the 
hoof, much of the route 
being too narrow far lorries. 

The herds are small, the 
animals are local traditional 
breeds, and they are hand- 
milked all summer long — 
good husbandry, Occelli 


Blending perfectionism and passion 

Giles MacDonogh samples some of Portugal's best - but little-known - red and white wines 


I shouldn't Uke to be a 
hog in Bairrada: life 
expectancy is perilously 
short. The locals have a 
well-attested passion for 
suckling pig, and the restau- 
rants and road houses vie 
with one another in their 
ability to dish up a crunchy 
piglet 

Locals recommend spar- 
kling wines to compliment 
the slightly greasy flesh of 
little pigs. Still, Bairrada 
reds and whites are a mite 
too serious for them: they 
are some of the best wines in 
Portugal 

Luis Pato's wines ought to 
go better with duck - "pato” 
means duck, after alL A 
blend of perfectionism and a 
pftooiiin far experiment has 
rightly, catapulted him to 
ftim» in bis native land. Be 
makes three fascinating red 
wines, and some others on a 
more ad hoc basis. 

The secret is Baga: Bairra- 
da's mainstay black grape. 


With the 70-year-old vines of 
the Vinha Barrosa, Pato 
makes a silky, Burgundian 
Baga, of which the 1997. is 
hi g hl y promising with its 
redolence of plums and choc- 
olate. 

In spite of much younger 
vines, his Vinha Pan tends 
to be denser and tolerates 
more oakiness than Barrosa. 
Again 1997 proved an excel- 
lent year, better even than 
the fine 1995. 

Pato's rarest and most 
expensive wine comes from 
the Quinta de Ribeirlnho 
where he has planted Baga 
vines directly, in the sandy 
soil There he makes around 
100 cases of wine in the same 
way as people did before the 
aphis phylloxera obliged vir- 
tually everyone - in Europe 
at least - to graft their vines 
on to American rootstock 
around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Pato is convinced that 
wines were better before 
phylloxera. If his 1997 or 1995 


vintages are anything to go 
by, he may be right 

I did not taste Pato’s 
whites, but the green grape 
equivalent of Baga in Bair- 
rada is called Bleak another 
of those flavoursome local 
varieties which makes Portu- 
gal currently one of the most 
interesting wine-producing 
countries in Europe. The 
best Bical I tasted came from 
the Casa de Saima. The 
quantity is minute - a little 
oyer 300 cases - but its qual- 
ity cannot be disputed. 

Again the Casa de Saima 
is better known for its reds 
made from virtually pure 
Baga. The 1995s showed best 
here: a Reserva which 

exuded a little whiff or 
tobacco and a garrafeira (or 
special reserve) which is one 
of the best Portuguese wines 
I have ever tasted. It was 
superbly concentrated, and 
should last for years. 

The Quinta da Foz de 
Aronce lies slightly outside 
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the demarcated region for 
Bairrada anri here the Ba ga 
lacks the soehesse It has else- 
where, yielding big, mnscley 
wines of which the 1989 
showed best The owners of 
the estate are passionate 
huntsmen. Neither suckling 
pig nor duck win do far their 

Concentration 
on a single 
grape variety 
is helping 
local growers 
find their way 

wines: they say woodcock's 
the thing . 

Dab wines have always 
disappointed me in the past 
The wines tend to hardness 
awri have nmff of that allur- 
ing sweetness of fruit I asso- 
ciate with Bairrada. Again 
concentration on a single 
grape variety is helping local 
grows* to find their way. In 
this case it is Tooriga 

narilnwal, which they natu- 
rally claim comes from the 
local village of Tonrigo. In 
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the Douro Valley they might 
have another view. It forms 
the backbone to the 
‘Tftrgitehman's wine”: port 

Alvaro Castro at the 
Quinta de Saes is another 
experimenter of the Pato 
type. He forms two proper- 
ties: Saes and the Quinta de 
Pellada wring his Touriga 
Pure or blending it with 
Tinta Roriz (the Spanish 
Tempranfllo of Rioja fame), 
Tinta Pinheira, Jaen and 
AHrocheiro. 

In my opinion the wines 
be makes purely from Tou- 
riga are his best a 1996 Pel- 
lada with a herbal bouquet, 
or even better, his 1990 
Quinta de Saes which threw 
off a scent of beeswax when 
we tried it with Senhora Cas- 
tro's salt cod. The Quinta 
dos Roques and the Quinta 
das Matas are under the 
same ownership: a retired 
metallurgist aided by for- 
mer maths master 
son-in-law. 

They too are experiment- 
ing with grape varieties and 

sh tinning the chard onn a ys 

and cabernets favoured by 
supermarket buyers. They 
have bottled pure Tinta Cao 
and Jaen. Their best results 
crane from the latter, espe- 
cially in the blended reser- 
ves they make under the 
Roques labeL 

Portuguese grape varieties 
have the added virtue of 
sporting amusing names. 
Red dog (tinta c&o) is just 
one, two more are the white 
rabo de ovdba, or ewe’s tail, 
and the eagana efio, or dog 


strangler. Both play a role in 
the Bncelas wines of Fran- 
cisco Castelo Branco at the 
Quinta de Murta. 

Bncelas used to enjoy an 
enormous reputation in 18th 
centray Britain, but with the 
expansion of Lisbon Immedi- 
ately to the south, the wine 
region has virtually died out 
Castelo Bra n«n is an engi- 
neer who grew tired erf the 
city and moved out to his 
plot of vines. The body is 
provided by Arinto. The 
quaintly named ewe's tail 
and dog stranglers are just 
the icing on the cake. 

In a simple year such as 
1996, the Bncelas from Murta 
is a lightish, refreshing 
white, ideal for the plentiful 
seafood you find in the res- 
taurants of central Lisbon. A 
ftnp year lflrp 1997 adds a fur- 
ther dimension to the wine. 

■ Luis Pato’s wines are 
available in the UK from 
Unwins and Laytons 
(0171-388 4567). Laytons has 
the Vinha Barrosa at £79. 

■ Casa de Saima stockists 
include Gelston Castle 
(01556-508012) and La Vigne- 
ronne (0171-589 6213), the 
Garrafeira costs around £20. 

■ Sdfridges has the Quinta 
da Fas de Aroucc at around 
EL 25ft 

■ Laymont and Shaw 
( 01872-270545 ) has the Quin- 
tas de Pellada and Saes 
tomes at £635 to £996 

■ Quinta dos Rogues and 
Quinta da Murta come from 
Winos of Oldham 
(0162-6529396) at £8.95 and 
£650 to m 
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points out, as it enables the 
herdsmen to keep close 
check on the wellbeing of 
their livestock. The freshly 
milked milk is put into 
re fr ige ra ted containers sup- 
plied by Occelli, labelled 
with all relevant details, and 
brought down daily to collec- 
tion points, alter which the 
cheesemaking process starts 
promptly. 

Some of the resultant raw 
milk cheeses are sold fresh, 
some are lightly ripened, 
some aged. Andrea Borgna, 
who is in charge of the cel- 
lars where ageing takes 
place, told me that when the 
freshly made summer 
cheeses come into the sub- 
terranean caves, the place is 
filled with flowery fragrance: 
“close your eyes and you 
could be standing in an 
Alpine meadow", sweet testi- 
mony that good cheese is the 
concentrated milky mirror 
image of the pastures on 
which animals have grazed. 

Tnma dla paja, pecora, is 
an exemplary mixed milk 
cheese. Available 
year-round, it contains sheep 
and cows' milk, the percent- 
age of sheep milk ranging 
from 90 to 00 per cent 
depending on the strength 
and character of the milk at 
different seasons. Tlie small 
(250g-280g) flat wheels are 
semi-ripened for about two 
weeks on mats that give the 
rind straw-like markings. 
Texture is soft, aroma is 
rich, taste is full, creamy, 
slightly nutty and delicate, 
with a lingering aftertaste. It 


fettey Aahwood 


is very good indeed. 

But, in my opinion, it 
pales beside tnma dla paja. 
capra, a truly outstanding 
cheese made in the same 
way but using the milk of 
goat, sheep and cow (the 
goat milk content ranges 
from 30-40 per cent). This is 
a seasonal cheese, only made 
with rich milks collected 
from the alpeggio. beginning 
in April or whenever the 
herds go up to the summer 
mountain pastures, and con- 
tinuing on to October or 
November, when the onset 
of winter drives them back 
down to the I-anghn 

Hie rind, with its very soft 
bloom, seems more like a 
skin than a rind. The texture 
has slightly more crumb 
than the pecora version but 
it is wonderfully smooth and 
light on the tongue, and 
exquisitely flavoured, a 
cheese to savour slowly, to 
serve alone rather than as 
part of a cheese hoard. 
Occelli describes it as ready 
to eat when it is crying, 
meaning ready to flow 
rather than weeping copi- 
ously. 

He advises against cake- 
like wedges; cut slices from 
around the perimeter 
instead, working gradually 
from the warmer and softer 
borders towards the centre. 

The only sad thing about 
these mixed milk cheeses is 
that people who are allergic 
to cow's milk (top quality 
cow’s milk as well as nasty 
intensively formed stuff) will 
not be able to relish them. 


Rich, stylish, full 
of taste: the South 
of France in a (glass) 
nutshell. 



Ah, the South of France. 

Fabulous scenery. Beautiful people. 
The swank and bustle of the 
world's mosr famous riviera, and 
away from it, some of the oldest 
vineyards in the country. 

Among them, James Hetrick has 
created a Chardonnay that does 
hill justice to its unique 
environment. Mediterranean 
sunshine in a bottle. 

A beguiling, cirrusy freshness 
broadening into a rich and 

mellow balance of tropical 
fruit and spice. 
Suddenly you can 
see yourself in 
A ix or Cannes. 
All you need are 
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Standards that 
are oceans apart 

Anne Spackman looks at the differences between the 
letting and renting experience in the UK and the US 

O n one side or the compared with just 10 per cent erf problems, such as a broke 
Atlantic they sent the UK’s Ego: smaller population, shower head, yet what ups 
their agent dowers; Until recently, it was rare for them most was to find the pity 
on the other they English, families to rent homes for the washing machine and va 
sent a letter of com- after their student yeans. Even uum cleaner had been cut off. “ 




O n one side or the 
Atlantic they sent 
their agent dowers; 
on the other they 
sent a letter of com- 
plaint. The Edwards family found 
big differ ences between the let- 
ting and rental experience in the 
US and the UK. 

Alan Edwards has worked for 
the Ford Motor Company in 
Europe and the US. When the 
family moved from Essex to 
Michigan, they let their home in 
England and rented a home in 
the US. 

When it seemed likely they 
would be staying In America, 
they bought a house In Michigan 
- only to find he was to be trans- 
ferred back to the UK Now, they 
are living in their Essex home 
and renting out their American 
property. 

Anyone moving across the 
Atlantic with their job is likely to 
receive advice from their com- 
pany about renting homes on the 
o ther side of the ocean. The infor- 
mation usually covers where to 
look, how much to pay and how 
the systems work differently in 
the UK and the US. 

But as often as not, it is the 
unwritten laws of the local prop- 
erty Jungle which have the heavi- 
est impact on people’s experi- 
ence. This has certainly been the 
case for the Edwards, who have 
been landlords in both countries 

angt tunanfg in one. 

It has been a time of contrast- 
ing experiences. While they have 
been sending bouquets to their 
American managing agents in 
gratitude for their service, their 
most recent correspondence with 
their UK counterparts has been 
in the form of a solicitor’s letter. 

“In England we have paid 
twice the price for half the ser- 
vice.” That is how Francesca 
Edwards sums it up. 

The main difference between 
the lettings industry in the two 
countries is that in the US it is a 
thoroughly professional, compet- 
itive business, whereas in the UK 
it is just emerging from an essen- 
tially amateur past. 

It is partly a question of size. 
Around 20 per cent of people in 
the US rent in the private sector 


compared with just 10 per cent of 
the UK's Ear smaller population. 
Until recently, it was rare for 
English families to rent homes 
after their student years. Even 
now, it is likely to be a one-off, 
short-term experience. 

The large growth in Investor 
landlords, particularly in central 
London during the last five 
years, has caused the lettings 
industry to smarten up tts act 
But outside the capital - with a 
few honourable exceptions - it 
still tends to be a sideline for 
estate agents whose main con- 
cern is selling houses. 

When the Edwards approached 
the main local estate agents in 
their part of rural Essex, the 
agents initially suggested their 
country house would command a 
rent of £2.800 a month. The 

4 Wear and tear 
clearly means 
something very 
different in 
the UK and 
the US’ 

Edwards were astonished at such 
a high figure but suggested they 
give it a go. 

In the two months before they 
left for the US. only two potential 
tenants came to view, so the 
Edwards asked the agents to drop 
the price. The house was not let 
until 10 months later at less than 
half the original figure. 

Given the far lower price, the 
Edwards asked the agents to 
make it part of the letting agree- 
ment that the tenants be respon- 
sible for the upkeep of their gar- 
den and swimming pooL The 
normal deposit of six weeks’ rent 
was paid by the tenants and the 
agents charged a lettings and 
management fee of 15 per cent 
plus VAT. 

When the Edwards returned to 
their house they found the lawn 
indistinguishable from the vege- 
table garden and the swimming 
pool in need of a complete acid 
wash. There were other minor 
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problems, such as a broken 
shower head, yet what upset 
them most was to find the plugs 
for the washing machine and vac- 
uum cleaner had been cut off. “It 
Felt like an act of vandalism,” 
Francesca Edwards said. 

The tenants had left a month 
before the Edwards returned and 
the agents had. given them back 
their full deposit. The agents said 
they felt the house had only suf- 
fered reasonable wear and tear. 
“ ‘Wear and tear 1 clearly means 
something very different in the 
UK and the US,” said Mrs 
Edwards. 

As tenants in the Michigan 
suburb of Bloomfield Hills, the 
Edwards said it was part of the 
culture for tenants to leave their 
rental house in tip-top condition 
- or forfeit pari erf their deposit 
This meant not just a full clean - 
carpets included - but touching 
up paintwork as welL 

Then. two months after buying 
a Michigan home Alan Edwards 
was posted back to Europe. They 
decided to keep the US house, as 
the; might one day return. 

Their US letting and manage- 
ment agents, D&H income Prop- 
erty Management, showed four 
potential tenants around the 
property in the first week and 
agreed a rental of $3,000 a month. 

“I was asked by the agent to go 
round the house and state every- 
thing I was leaving -**wri make a 
note of anything unusual or diffi- 
cult For example, I pointed out 
how to clean the wood floors. I 
felt I was being asked the right 
questions,'' said Mrs Edwards. 

Shortly alter the family 
returned to the UK, the boiler in 
their US home broke down. The 

managing agnnts not Only found 

quotes and fixed it, but even 
wrote, on their own Initiative, to 
the insurance company, which 
contributed $800 towards the 
cost They have also dealt swiftly 
with a shower leak. 

“I feel J am getting a good ser- 
vice - plus a bit above and 
beyond,” Mis Edwards said, “and 
I am only paying 10 per cent I 
smit them flowers to say thank 
you. I can’t imagine anyone feel- 
ing moved to do that in 
England." 



Renting - an 
unofficial guide 

Deposits 

Tenants in the UK pay between 
one and six weds’ deposit, with 
four to six weeks being the 
norm. Francesca Edwards said 
she would advise UK landlords 
to make sure that the tenants* 
deposit could only be returned 
with their persona! approval. 

In the US, tenants can expect 
to pay a six-week deposit, 
though toms vary from state to 
state. Deposits are covered by a 
Security Deposit Act, which 
means clients* money is pro- 
tected - which is not always the 
case in the UK Only 40 per cent 
of UK agents are members of 
Aria*, the professional lettings 
association, which requires all 
its members to be hooded. 

Fees 

In the UK, agents normally 
charge 20 per cent lor a lettings 
service and 15-17.5 per cent far 
lettings and management - plus 
VAT. 

Most agents deduct their fee 


from the monthly rental; in cen- 
tral London they sometimes take 
fees upfront instead. 

In Michigan, landlords nor- 
mally pay one month’s rent to 
the agent for letting the property 
and 20 per cent for the service 
thereafter. In cities each as New 
York, the fees are likely to be 
around IS per cent for upmarket 
properties. 

Stewart Segal, president of 
Sotheby’s International Realty, 
says many US agents see' their 
lettings management opera- 
tion as a marketing tool Which 
helps attract new sales biisi- 


Compiaints 

Landlords and tenants who feel 
they have been unfairly treated 
in the UK can pursue their com- 
plaints in the small claims court. 
However, they will he liable for 
their own legal costs. If the com- 
plaint is against an Aria agent 
they can contact the association, 
whose disciplinary committee 
can recommend - but not order 
- that the agent offer compensa- 
tion. 

In the US, people with com- 
plaints go straight to their law- 


yers - as- do agents jrarsofngbad 
tenants for money or damages. 
Francesca Edwards brieves the 
fear of a lawsuit fe what makes' 
everyone behave in the TEL 

Wear and Tear 

Agents in the UK expect a prop- 
erty to be returned in a poorer 
condition atthe cad of the rental 
and see it as the landlord’s duty 
to smarten it up ready tot the 
next tenant. 

*1. don’t know of any tenant 
who has offered to touebup the 
paintwork,” says Robert On> 
Ewing of Knight Frank, who is 
on Aria’s national, council. . 
Knight Frank carries out quar- 
terly checks to ensure properties 
are being maintained; some 
agents make checks every six 

. In the UK the agent is likely to 
take pictures at the property, 
including key items of furniture, 
before the tenancy begins. They 
will expect small incidents of 
damage, such as marking a 
kitchen counter-top, . to be 
repaired at the tenant's expense. 
In both countries, the higher the 
rental, the higher the standard 
of behaviour expected. 


Services 

Manag in g agents should have a 
maintenance contract to provide 
plumbers and etoctrictenstek ten- 
ants when there is a problem. It 
Is' worth checking this with an 
agent before hiring them. If you 
aro using a small agent it is also 
im port a nt to dock -the? have a 
back-up person when the main 
letting agent Is away. 

Large firms in London hsrro 
speeded up their -Services - in 
recast years, partly as a result oT 
pressure from overeaes tenants. 
“They are not afraid to use their 
companies as a lever,” said Rob- 
ert OrHSwtng; “which bdp* to 
concentrate the mind.” 

WhQe he was speaking to me, 
a tenant called to say he wanted 
a plumber within 15 minutes. 
“We are using people for perhaps 
six jobs a day. so when there is a 
real : emergency they will cbjop 
everything;” he’ said. By the aid 
of oar 15-minute conversation, 
the pinmber had rung to say he 
would be there in five minutes. 
■ For Aria's guide to Trouble- 
Free Letting, send an SAE to Aria 
Administration, Maple House, 
51-53 Woodside Road, Amersham, 
Bucks BPBSAA 
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On the instructions of the Nobility and Gentry and others 
The Lordship of the Manor of Kensington, Laotian 
The Lordship of Manor of West Bromwich, Birmingham _ 
together with 30 Lorddiips of fhe Manor 
and Feudal Baroolea in E n gland, Intend and Scotland 
Somerset; Dorses, Sussex. Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Cambridgeshire. 
North am p t ons hi re. Co Meath.' Co Code, Co Laois and Renfrewshire 
For sale by Auction . . 

Stationers Hall. London 2.30pm. 17 June 1998 

mnstmed Catalogue £15.00 (European.Union) US $30,00 find) 
Amex. Diners. MastoCard, and Visa 






CANA RY RIVE RSIDE 

- . Miwhl - .imiait - _• i ~ ■ nilft 


It’sia wfiole ’new-efty 

- 32^2 .Superb Apartments 
and Spa 
Pool 

"" ticnni^Cburt 

. , . Landscaped Gardens 



Five. Stari WoLel and 
Restaurants 

-c . 

Shop pmg available at 
Canary Wharf 


From; 

Manorial Auctioneers Limited 
iOdKenmngEonRoad 
London SE116RE 


C0TSW0LDS 

Upper Slaughter 
So* 3 m ats . C bt to tohaml& mUer 
London 1 knbain 
Immaculate Cottwold House 
m unique iocarian. 
amy by private drive. . 

4 Beds. 2 Baths (1 en-«nitej 
Farmhouse kitchen, 
drawing room & dining ream.' 


P rices from £ 1 98 ,OGG 


Marketing suite open 
lOarri - 6pm weekdays 
\ lam - 5pm weekends 

0171 512 9393 


Ayiesfcrd 


Knight K 
Frank 
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Telephone: 0171 582 1588 
Fax: 0171 582 7022 
CuientttkMul: 44,171} 


Country 

Property 

Advertising 


For more information, 
7 please call; 
Louise Hawker on 
tel: 0171 873 3211 


m»il:ton1aa.bawketefe.CMn 


STRUTT & 
FARKER 



• » ; 
♦‘‘‘sfeRrANwSff ' 



Suffolk - Bury St Edmunds 

Bcauffiblfy restored Grade II Regency bouse 
in a magnificent parkland setting 
Reception ball, 4 mxpDooa. kitchen and aervice rooms. 

.6 principal beds, 6 batha. dretaiog room*. 
Garaging. Coach homo a n d arable N ock. 

Gardena add paifcbAd. 3 cmngea. 

About 4® Acres 

London - TFL flTl 629 728 St 'Fane 0171469 2359 
Ipswich - Tel: 01473 214841 Foe 01473 230117 


Wiltshire - Great ChevereB 

A de&gbtfuU/ situated email residential estate 
Attractive, mainly l8»Ccnniry borne. 3 reception reams, co ni avgi or y. 
7 beda. 3 baba. Bateativerfanml and wdd gardens. 

Range of tradhianal buddings. Productive pasture, 
wmenneadaw* «nd woodland. 

About 127 Acres (5L39 ha) ' . 

Salisbury -Ted: 01722 328741 Fax: >1722 329774 


CAR' IT R IONAS 


knight 
i rank 


Banffshire, Cullen 

(avemen about 80 miles 
An tmpoabqg tower forming 
part of Cullen House, a line 


da 


Mm 


to about IS octet (73 ha) 

fbrafcPrfratrir 
Aprfr. Bdnfaurtfa (0131 ) 225 817 1 


Andrew Grant 

SPRING PROPERTY 
EXHIBITION 

3U1-21B May- 1030am -630pm 

at. 

THE LONDON OFFICE 
39 PALL MALL, SWI 



English Castle 

Plumed conversion in 
Luxury Country Estate HoieL 
Now pre-selling suites 
to exclusive buyers. 
wwwJughbeadcastt&ooin 
Fax: 01768895454 


9UOY jar am conge in tmuM Dam 
teas Rtfa aa£&S50 -'MQra»a a whs 
ayes lor 12 yraoMitat your OMihoGdqr 
home Bistort lateja fnefna Anew 
on teB. Fid mana Qgmart . Mmstad? 
Coo John Giange. Sancombe Merer. 
OT $4S 631322 


JOHN UR A) 
COM!’ 


FIFE 

St. Andrews 4 miles 

EsqtmalOBqiMaMBnlOKinA 
waodad poficiei aad amdne view. 

3 Hty | i 4( i T iowik I h&twns. 4wf<', 

caanyBiL wiDeil raotea. 
3foddtadts. 
SJaarahian. 

Offers Orer £460/300 


OLD TOWEF^ baauatdy restored, unlaw. 
p a noMu *: vlawa. S. Owmu, Nr 
Femriett 2 m bote PJFum £1230. 
pern, SuoCrasatByAHCS 01705632275 
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EDF0 




SOUTHWEST 

NORFOLK 

Bdgaef vfll ag a r i wa l adMa g 
pj fchad rot uni . 

REGENCY RECTORY 
4 Beoepdoocti Bedraama, about 
12 ACRES ' i 
. OnaaWce:«75,0W'. ‘ 
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T he Scottish prop- 
erty market is 
mixed. Fife is 
sluggish, proba- 
bly because of 
high local unemployment, 
but country cottages are sell- 
ing well, says the latest 
report from the Royal insti- 
tution of Chartered Survey- 
ors in Scotland. 

The hottest spots are the 
West End and the New Town 
in Edinburgh, and Hyndland 
and other parts of Glasgow. 

Elsewhere, road improve- 
ments have helped local 
markets. Thanks to work on 
the A96 there Is more 
demand around Kintore and 
Blackburn, north-west of 
Aberdeen, and extending the 
M77 has had the same effect 
south-west of Glasgow 
around Kilmarnock and Ste- 
warton. 

But compared with 
England, Scottish houses 
remain excellent value. On 
Iona in the Hebrides, where 
St Columba founded a mon- 
astery in AD563, Alexander 
Dawson in Oban 
(01681-563901) is selling Iona 
Cottage near the pierhead 
(for the ferry from Mull). 

It is a remote part of the 
UK, but many people visit 
the island and its (Christian) 
Iona Community in spring 
and summer. “Being pil- 
grims," says the agent “they 
do not harm the spirit of the 
place." With four bedrooms, 
the cottage Is ideal far bed 
and breakfast business. 

In the Scottish system, the 
agent asks for offers over 
£160,000 with a closing date 
of May 27. 

On the east side of Scot- 
land, another snip to English 
eyes is a solid famil y resi- 
dence called Ruthvenfield 
House at Huntingtowerfield 
by Perth, where Btdwells 
(01738-630666) asks for offers 
over £315,000. 

And in Edinburgh, Rettie 
(0131-220 4160) lists two Geor- 
gian terrace houses: for 
offers over £195,000 for 11 
Hailes Street; or over 
£290,000 for 13 Warriston 
Crescent, where the garden 
backs on to the Water of 
Leith, Edinburgh’s river. 

By the Thames 

Living by the Thames 
always commands a pre- 
mium. especially if the 
house is the only surviving 
pavilion of four that 
Sir Christopher Wren buflt 
in 1700 in the grounds 
of Hampton Court on 
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HiB Hafl m Essex: potential residence 
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Four houses that could be one: The Merit at Sekxxnbe, with a garden running down to the rocks and a sandy beach 


On the Move 


The right road for some 

Gerald Cadogan looks at how local factors are affecting prices in Scotland 


FtuthvefT&eid House: a snip to English eyes 


-i... 


the orders of W illiam HL 

They were intended to be 
banqueting houses, but the 
royal courtiers used them for 
gaming and assignations 
until they fell into disrepair 
and Queen Victoria had 
three pulled down. 

The Pavilion, however. Is 
in excellent condition and 
would make an unusual fam- 
ily house, at a rent of around 
£15,000 a month through 
Knight Frank in Esher 
(01372-464496). Many of the 
doors still have keyhole 
plates with the king's mono- 
gram and the original keys. 

Upstream, Islet Park 
House, near Maidenhead, is 
an Edwardian pile across the 
river from Cliveden, where 
Edward VII is said to have 
stayed. 

A first-floor flat in the 


bouse is available from 
Andrew Miisom in Cookham 
(01628-531222) for £375.000 for 
a lease with 67 years to run. 
7he communal gardens run 
down to the river. 

Waterside 

In Devon, two waterside 
houses have very different 
prices: 

■ The Moult at Sal combe is 
a large house, painted pink 
and listed grade Q. with four 
acres, inn! nding a palm tree, 
walled garden and thatched 
summer house, r unning 
down to the rocks and a 
sandy beach. 

Now four houses, it would 
be easy to restore as a stogie 
dwelling in a glorious posi- 
tion - which explains the 
price of £1.2m. through 


INTERMATIOWAL PROPERTY' 

9MSQUAREWETBIS OF UIXWY AND TASTE BETWEBI Bianl»aito9Miqji«.^8loc^«i7W«nffl«rf 
THE SKY AWTHE SEA, W TOE ISLAND OF CRETE, GREECE 

a dtang room, office. kfyegqvedlidiw^iftnTailabte 
Si aid chars hr edit). game rooms, mac room, squash court, 

?' &ve bathrooms, Jacuzzi, two flreptacat, separata qjartes for 

ewst^tMMWQsraijB, swmmng pool. Hdevandant vaMr 
5«pplyfrow*pn^w*l,facttYtoBuW3lannBcoort.Pnw : 
USO95&0M. Extra honor SUMO USD fa*f before May 
31*. For WoraoHoa cmtad ; TeL : (00301) 051.410, 

Fax: 030301) 6842.485. • 


ALGARVE, PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses, Hotels, Commercial & Residential Projects 
CONTACTS JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
die Quinta do Lago and Vale do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACT MICHAEL FERRADA 

HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 
k TEL: 00351 09398232 FAX: 00 351 89 398300 > 


UiMYlliASANDAMIMM 

SPAIN 

MARBELLA LA MANGA CLUB 

VBta&AfanmcEfta fn*viia!ViIlos. Vilht. 

fi-iniM fuliAc ml I't u wtfao u Kaft Apartraenn 
icugH tflcr taaocnL g ten arfmh'e retort. 


GOLDEN MILE | 


BAHAMAS 

Grand Bahama Island 

• Exciting New Development 

• Apartments & VSas 

• Martna setting 

Prices from US$319J)00 

Ragdara Umrted: 

Nyrae Properties Overseas 
Tel: +44 (0)1903 732 561 
Fax: +44 (0) 1S1 654 7323 
8agdata@dtel-pjpex.com 

Properties Worldwide 


1 hoar Item Geneve, 
beautiful wfoxfeunmer. rawrt 

Viilars 

2-3-4-bedroon m p artn wMd s 
stf at MnaBthxtW preconstruction 
prices starting at Sfr. SSCfOOa- 


Cote d'Azur 

Fim&xg the Perfect Home 
Tn4y exafdmtl lenka M 

wUi CnrrfUl LUwitg. HjpaWtd 
caautoM ta laettag md negrinc 
tie padme of iwhiive properties. 
Contact Derrick McKcovra 


|| Tdyyki+ynoH?i+>o7i4 | | 

PROVENCE. Ige vita, ore. sn vtaws. 
pool,- gdn. UuMrang rm, 5 bsds, 3 
K hWwnlXc. 2 Nttss RatftalfcpdM 
£350,000. Tat 01451 02542 

SNMSH PROPERTY WWS Thfl only 
property magsiins pH tor Sp* 1 - 
F>« coprlta; 0191 297 »1M 


Tuscany 


Utreehoases remain in six 
bouse devcJojsneni, historical 
rand site, 

20 «»»»»« Siena. 2-4 beds, 30 it 
recs. 

G/H. terrace edns, muneoaoe. 
magnifioattpooL 
For colow brochure 

Trf/Fax: 

(8059)577-707055 


DOR30GNE. Bearfkiy MoodSOO it old 
bvmhouos in 40 acres. 5 bad, 3 both, 
tap, 8 tttti mom. ig bam & snrfm pod 
Sl&OQOpA. set taCCRM. Pitas ei 40000. 
X 01£22S13faF: 01222 S21942 




.TeL 0041^4.405.1068 

Fax 0041^4406.1630 

e-maB : chaMs@vllBi»flhaM&ch 


COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTES 
MadtsSe Ofltoss. For HOmistion & Pitas 
(anno 0181 S0337B1 aroftns. Fec3S5» 

FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Mon thly 
old. now i’(U p report] as. legal 
column etc. Ask for your FREE 
. Copy now 1W 0181 847TSS4.- . 

FOR RENT LUBER0N BLE-SUR- 
. aofiOOE cfiannmg M prwwcsl term 
bou*a ■ 3 . beds 2 betta. 3 - wo. 
wrtwntajrpoof. 1*1:334 90 38 4306- 
^334 90206850 
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SIMMONS & SONS 



CIDER ORCHARDS . 
Exeter 16 mfle* 

A RASE BUSINESS 
OfTCWttMTY 

Tao BHdem tolly prtdneni* dder agfc 
«<|l«di ■ k»« w» “k*™*** 

g«Mfc..An c w cip wt ia. - 

baaoUaamiyddt 
TwSifcByPrtwtTfeajy 
42 Aon 

ISrtftaa Office (17SWTRB} 
■ftfc 01884 2MBI 
- 0JIW42SM8J 


NORTHEAST 

SCOTLAND 

Moray Rrth. 18 Cenftay former 
| gebod hss, 6 Beds, %acrB ■ 
waled gaitfen. Ower ETOJJOa 
• : TWS 01542834850 ‘ . 


SOUTH ■ 
DEVON 

... LintfridgePark; 

. ; : . Rod pfeaae of thHnaique 
.cxchane devetbpowi oow ■-! 
. leased, jwt 5 sup^deorEnn 
'ayfedeadietf luxmy hoqaes each 
.. vilfa ownprivnc ganlcu from 
£354:000 to £365X60, aO « 

• IMhin- lhit IwHifnl n 

prfwte, pwk krvdy Lalias 
Y Gardens aad'caamauaj lentpte^- - 

■ wowfiand, tenuis court, 
fwinuiung pool ad poey 

Golf coeme ’/* nnfe 
■. Enisiy & onsi ffA miles. 

- Exctcr/M5 9 titxlea^ 

. . Torbay IQjnilc* 

-TUtVlIteae & Couosty Property 

■ (01392) -499699 

r or Lindrigdeftifc Salea Office 
, (91426) -776568- 


Hamptons (0171-493 8222) or 
Jackson-Stops in Exeter 
(01392-214222). 

■ On the river Dart near 
Dartmouth, Gramercy Boat- 
house has been converted 
into a two-bedroom cottage, 
with its own quay and a run- 
ning mooring — and flghmg 
from the living room bal- 
cony. The {nice is a modest 
£70,000 leasehold from Ful- 
fords in Southernhay 
(01392-412007). 

Black and white 

Paisley Cottage at Selsey in 
West Sussex is a striking 
Edwardian frippery of a 
Tudoresque design in black 
and white. Besides easy 
access to the beach, and 
palm trees in the garden, it 
too has royal ties. 


Queen Mary stayed in July 
1914 when George V was 
inspecting destr o yer s in the 
English Channel. Jackson- 
Stops in Chichester 
(01243-788316) asks for offers 
over £275,000. 

Once a prison 

Hfll Hall is a superb Tudor 
bouse at Iheydon Mount in 
Essex, which English Heri- 
tage inherited as a ruin from 
the Department of the Envi- 
ronment in 1984. It was last 
in private use in 1932 and, 
after the second world war, 
became a women’s open 
prison until 1969 when a fire 
destroyed the main block. 

After spending £2m on 
restoring the roof and chim- 
ney stacks (which suffered 
in the hurricane of October 


1987). and conserving its 
Elizabethan wall paintings 
showing Cupid and Psyche 
and the life of Hezekiah. EH 
has commissioned Knight 
Frank (0171-629 8171) to find 
a new owner with suitable 
proposals on how to use this 
magnificent house, to be 
submitted by June 24. 

Residential conversion is a 
possibility. EH suggests a 
125-year lease at a pepper- 
cam ground rent, after pay- 
ment of a premium and 
proper completion of a pro- 
gramme of works to i nchiHp 
restoration of the great hall 
as a proper setting for the 
Elizabethan chimney piece. 

The 39 acres of grounds 
have a lake, and two canals 
near the house are set at 
right angles. The house, of 
42,750 sq ft, is near the M25. 



Gramercy Boathouse: with its own quay 






The Pavgion; keyhole plates with the king's monogram 
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HOLLAND VILLAS ROAD, W14 

An exceptional detached House of 1 2,000 sq. ft. 
set inis own grounds. Carriage driveway, 
garage, indoor swimming pool, 

2 bedroom Guest Cottage. £12M 

NOTTING HILL, WU 

Victorian period Family House with delightful 
100ft west facing garden £4M 

KENSINGTON, W8 

Outstanding white stucco fronted period House 
with secluded south facing garden 

is cherry tree lined road. £2M 

KENSINGTON, W8 

Georgian House requiring modernisation, ! 
set in charming terrace. Private garden, 
use of Edwardes Square gardens. £L35M \ 

0171-792-1881 

FAX: 0171 243 8034 


Aylesfoed 

■■iiaiiMniBaiMnuaM 

THE MOST EXCLUSIVE VIEW IN LONDON 
ST JAMES’S PLACE SW1 

An exceptional duplex apartment situated on ibe first and second floors 
in this exclusive location with views directly over Green PariL 
The property is presented in immaculaie condition and has the 
unusual advantage of a tang lease and share of the freehold. 

5 BEDROOMS • 3BKTHRDOMS U ENS) 

large double reception room ■ dining room 

KITCHEN/BRJEAKFAST ROOM • CLOAKROOM 
SECURE UNDERGROUND PARKING • PORTERAGE 
• ACCESS TO PRIVATE GARDEN 

W YEARS PLUS SHARE OF FREEHOLD 

For further information today please contact 
Louise Hewlett 01235 751492 
J.S-A. RUSSELL SIMPSON 01 7 1 225 0277 

0171 351 2383 


© 

CHESTERTON'S 


MOUNT ROW, WI 

J bed. 3 bed, fbt M fh Dt pancm) b»kta* wBh eM*W* amaax pnts. RisqWMac. 
UiAIbb. pica cloak, rorf n lift Cm (kg by tenremaB. LH approx S6 jn. 
C7J0JW0 


M AY FAIR l*m «'2’I 451.1 


FLAT WANTED 
TO RENT IN 
CITY OF LONDON 

Mast be at least 1 ,400 sq. ft 
Musi bein ECI. EC2, 

EC3 or EC4. 

For good terms, prepared to 
rent for ] -2 years, and to pay 
9-12 months’ rent in advance. 

Cafl Jude 

01716283451 (AnsMch) 
0171 490 7699 (Work) 


Barbican 

Newly decorated 1 bed. 
living, dining, kitchen, 
maisonette flat 
Fully furnished. 
£249 pw 

Tel: 0958 601 386 


Worldwide Residential Property Supplement 

Saturday June 13 

The Weekend FT will be publishing the next Worldwide Residential Property Supplement on June 13. Appearing as a separate section 
and circulated to over 140 countries, this colour supplement offers property advertisers a perfect platform to promote a wide range of 
property opportunities to a quality audience. To generate purchases, rentals and investment transactions from applicants around the 
world contact the property team on ^44 171 873 4474. Private vendors wishing to benefit from reaching an affluent international 
audience can complete the following advertisement booking form and benefit from a special rate for this issue. 


OPTION 1: Colour Advertisement (4cm x 2 column) 
PRIVATE PROPERTY VIEW 


This «*cmx 2 column 
shertfeanera ran acconvncdate 
SO wanfa of te»t to alto* you to 

deserts your property in detail. 
AS vxM as gjvrg the opportunity 
to show .you prtperty sn a 
cotecr/mono phccogaph tor 
nawnum exposure to a tnJy' 
global aucSence. Simply prmde 
ifie tea and photo of jour 
property and we wti do the rest 


O PTIO N 2: Mono Advertisement (eg. 4cm x 1 column) 



LONDON N1 
Islington 

'Russupab^bed, 2 boh bouse 
viti|3ngMDdpRlcn 
has naprifidcsu view* 
oveJkwLii^ Aegieeu. 

Firrflmt location, dcec 
to nasties aid wiflaq 
5 am waft of moan. 


Flaw oonaet bemtt 4JD an ad 740 (a 
01711234567 


Colour - £320 + VAT. Mono - £250 + VAT Mono - £168 - VAT 

(normal colour rate i4x2) = £544 + VAT) (Lineage © £20 per line. Mono @ £45 see) 

To reserve your advertisement, please complete the following form or call: +44 171 873 4474 before 18 May 1998. 


Advertisement Booking Form 


Nano.... 

Adtfress 


— Daytime Tel No. — ............ 

Please book ■■■■■■•■ (size of ad) at a cost of £ ........ (cost of ad) VAT 0 17.5% Total cost £ , 

Pay m e nt by: AMEX*/VlSA*/MAi i ERCARDVCHEQUE* (payable to: The Financial Times) ’delete as appropriate 

Credit cwtfmmiber □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ Exp date ........... J ............ Signature 

please send or fax tins form to g ether with your advertisement fag 

Csole IBs, Financial Tfanes, One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL to reach m by Mgr 18. 


Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
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BUYINGFORINVEMrn 

EDINBURGH 
Scotiand** Capital Rad 
Home of die New Pwiiamem 
nffni a umu Bny whe ftif money. ■ 
wbbexcdkmcaptai growth 
expecnl over (hews few yean. 

I New dff cm&iktretafnax I 
IConpfetioa ttooAprinWII 
■Buy at today* fixed pii«« 

12 bedroom Baa «r OflWWW J00I 
■ tbcsfaKmflWwfitZJWf* 

IBl*l»re*encdNrcadyoorirfl2i 
1 7% net yMd after all oast* I 

Hi* three enquiries wfl receive a 
free copy of tbo new ben idling book 
PnimVlKHMttr-IbKusemialQjUe. 
to baying to krwoah£UL99 + posa^c- 

MALCOLMWARRACX ■ 
SRiATE INTERNATIONAL 
TEL: 01 31 26 3638 
FWCM31 226309 
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incotpoating comfort coaling 
and a private balcony; Bk»g with 
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Price £525, 000 Lea» 122yean 
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• Local expertise' ; 
• Independent advice : 

marBOME: 0IT1 6307752 
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1 bedroom ratoed ground tear ■at.ftMy 
wsdppML Wflh ceNngs. Vwy mjanj. 
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CBfTRAL LONDON Srtootai Of qiaHy 
pnpwtte nUN hr an* north plus. 
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SHOHHXTCH . E2 Frtmhold ham, 
3 tads, femly Mahan, foor tanaos. 
ifiQO aq tL EEta.0000. Hwtenf SaM 
Cm 01 7t £30 1012 ' 

JOHNS UEW8 WC1 Naw 2 and 3 bad 
M iip fel iaa n rt rn ih r iln. a lnr m a f* 
C235J»>ca0iDML Huftoid SM Cnt 
01712501012 . 


HOUORN WC1 • BaMtan of tmndr 8 
bad 2 bath un/lUm aps ta now daw' 
dose » Sad Uon 8q. Stood strip flooa 
■ anatiighcaftisiL&4lO450pMLHtBlaM 
8aW Can 01712501012- 


80UTH KENSMQTQN SW7 1 bad fin 
Rat, 19ft rac. 17& MMaL.rBCBrtbr.dBe: 
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CHESTERTON'S 


ST JOHN’S WOOD, NWS 

A mbatandnt Grade n Hated bmfly borne having iwo elegant racepfloii 
roomi <m tftr r aia ed yoond floor with vi«w« over a soutb-gaat Bacing g iftlen. 
ZiecqaKn mwi v umiil coiBcmCT^ kitch^ti lah u w i H , 3 taBM^jm, B owo 1 

ran. fcumly nxaiVtcOroom 7. dooL room, nfflty monLoff mujntte 
SdrAiat 
Prlcr an Ap p Ceatiao 
FnchaM 

LITTLE VENICE! 0171 286 4632 


JOHN TAYLOR 


BELGRAVIA 

FREEHOLD 

Caraina Teuacs 
London SW1 . 
AnracttvB Family Homo 
2 Hocap^ Study, 4 Beds, 

2 Baths, Pratty pssvad Garden 

£1,000,000 


0171 581 5755 


Nf i 
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CHEI -QFA HARBOUR 

Ideal pJ 6 d-a-tafrewiiJi west 
. facing balcony overitxiking 
fhe Harbour. Obi bed, e/s 
Ml recap, kit, ctoakrootn, 
bale, pkg space, port, 24 hr 
sec. £ 275 , 000 . 1 14 yr Bu 
0171 Ml 3300 


G“7'5 rn.il O/.t'; 1 .;, r r.>;' 017"; 5 1.5 5 OoBO 


For more information, 
please call: 
Carole Hills on . - 
tel: 0171 873 4474 

emaii:car6le.bHls@ft;com 
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HOME QUEST 



0171 581 4819. 
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FORESTRY FOR SALE 

BRYN ARAU DUON, South Wales 
692 hectares, average Yield Class 16 plantation of 80% 
Sitka spruce planted ill 1960V 7(ft and 80’s. Indudes 
23.000 m 3 of standing timber. Excellent access. £1^00^00. 

/ . HAfDRE, Mid Wales 61 hectares 
Matucing.plantadoa in major forestry area wiih.- 
estimmed 9/400 m 3 of standing timber. £352,000. _ 

For details camtws Tim Kuk at: 

- Td 0 1678 530206 Fu 01678 530351 

’ email admin@ttf-pate.dcmon.co.ut : - 

REBEG, near Inverness, 69 hectares 

Land for replanting, mature mixed conifers. Birch 
woodland, outline consent for a house. Red, roe and 
sika staliring, magnificent views. £100.000. 

For detail! eonuci Tun Baynes oc 
.TO 01786811721 Fax 01786 816200 . 
email admlrtsid'-sttrting.cn.uk 

www.teCforestryxo.uk : . 
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T he title sounds as if it 
was coined for an 
Ealing comedy script 
But "French for foot- 
hall fans”, it turns 
out. Is an entirely serious lan- 
guage course which BBC Educa- 
tion is targeting at the England 
soccer supporters who will be 
crossing the Channel next month 
for the World Cup in France. 

Soon the patois of the English 
terraces could be beard in ver- 
nacular French. Imagine, if you 
can, British Cans bewit ching the 
World Cup host nation's fans 
with the gallic equivalents of 
“Sack as a parrot", "You’re not 
singing any more”, and, just in 
case Alan Shearer is on form, 
“We are the champions”, the cho- 
rus of the Queen pop hit which 
still features in the musical 
enter tainmen t at En glish football 
grounds. 

Of course, cynics will say the 


How do you say ‘sick as a parrot'? 

Simon Taigett reviews some unusual language courses available - including one for football fans going to the World Cup 


dialect will lose s omething in 
translation, and yet others will 
wonder whether French specta- 
tors would be any the wiser after 
hearing the famous chants in 
their native tongue. But for tfwyw 
E n gl ish football fans who want 
to give it a try, the course w31 be 

available on the internet 

The BBC does not have a 
monopoly in whacky French 
courses. Nest month, yprvgtn g trin 
and Chelsea College offers a 
French course Tor those 'buying a 
house in France and a “French 
for r unning a home in . prance" 
course the following week. 

For the unfhssy Francophile, 
there are myriad conventional 
courses, pitched at every level 
from “‘holiday’' to “advanced oou- 


summer courses under the- Ian- This is why City University's 


ner “give your French a suntan”, business school has devised a 


There are crash courses and 
“French express” courses, each 
lasting SO hours during July and 
August, and costing £199. There 
are also short workshops, at £82, 
on topics Including “news in 
French", the “panorama at 
French song” and, for the late- 

night film buffs,. Soirees cmi- 


Other governments run official 
yiw g na gpi fip nl ro tf Hie Timtitartn 

Cervantes offers "Spanish at all 
levels", and special summer 
courses, costing £190, are held 
between July and September. 

The Goethe Institut lays on 
summer German courses: a 60- 
lesson package costs £250 and & 


versatlon” and und ersta ndi ng 36-lesson package, offered in the 


modern theatre. 

The Institut Franpafe, the affi- 


eventog, costs £L4S- 
■ These core European lan- 


dal French centre of language guagas tend to be the most popu- 
and culture in London, runs lar for travelling business people. 


5 is why City University's guage skills “without encroacb- 
Lness school has devised a ing too much on limited leisure 
series of language courses - time", is “dial a lan guag e" con- 
French, German and Spanish - versatlon practice: IS 20-minute 
for MBA students and City exec- sessions for £18& 
utivea. Like French, the rival Euro- 

- One option is the “language pean languages have their eccen- 
tric courses. Hillingdon adult 
Many suffer education college in Middlesex, 

* 9 * for example, has a course on 

ffOm ‘sixth “Spanish airports and how to 

survive them". 

chapter Bot S reater novelty value can 

j , , be gained by studying one of the 

syndrome r they trendy languages such as Arabic 

, , J or Mandarin. The drawback is 

CtrOp OUt When. that they are far harder to pick 
. , , . up, and require more time than 

II gcLS nara most amateur linguists are ready 

to devote voluntarily. 

r module, costing £395. “Papular European languages 
sh features 10 one-to-one like Spanish and Italian get a lot 
rials and focuses on the busi- of starters,” says Jennifer Laurie, 
environment of King's College London, ranked 

lOther, which offers the in the top 10 in the FTs survey 
ice to expand existing lan- ou Britain’s best universities. 


it gets hard 


plus" module, costing £395. 
which features 10 one-to-one 
tutorials and focuses on the busi- 
ness environment 
Another, which offers the 
fhary y tO twqpnnd existing lau- 


“But they suffer from ‘sixth 
chapter syndrome’: as soon as it 
starts to get hard, people drop 
out." 

Arabic, on the other hand, is 
“hard from the start”, and people 
realise the course wil] be no 
saunter. 

The College i$ r unning four 
two-day intensive courses: spo- 
ken Arabic, journalistic Arabic, 
Koranic studies and Arabic 
script for beginners. These cost 
between £100 and £200. 

Judging by enrolments. Arabic 
“Is the language of the moment", 
says lAUrie. “We have a real mix 
- military strategists, business 
people, pilgrims preparing to go 
to Mecca, and even the wife of a 
Tory lord.” 

The tutor at King’s College 
London is John Harding, a for- 
mer soldier who used to teach 
servicemen training the forces of 
the sultan of Oman. After leav- 


ing the army, Harding provided 
language training to Saudi 
Arabia's under-16 football 
team. 

He does not teach Arabic for 
football fans, but does offer 
“courtesy and survival" language 
courses, outside the King's Col- 
lege programme. 

An alternative venue is the 
Arab-British Chamber of Com- 
merce. which points out that 
Arabic “opens the doors to over 
200m people". The courses range 
from “one-day survival specials" 

- which cover essential etiquette 

- to one-to-one tuition, at £15 an 
hour. 

King's also offers Mandarin, 
while Thames Valley University 
runs an intermediate course In 
Cantonese. 

And for the really adventur- 
ous. Westminster Adult College 
runs a six-week course in “collo- 
quial Mandarin”. 


Mandarin 


Beyond the 
small fruit 

Simon Target! on how Chinese 
is becoming mainstream - and 
growing in importance 


S ay the word 

“mandarin" and 
most nine-year-olds 
will think of a small 
juicy fruit similar to an 
orange but easier to peel. 
Not, though, children at 
Clifton College Preparatory 
School in BriStoL 
For the last two years, 
some youngsters at the 
school have been taking 
elementary classes in 
Chinese. “Mandarin is the 
best gift you can give any 
young person today,” says 
Bob Acheson, the school’s 
headmaster, echoing the 
weighty opinion of George 
Soros, the renowned US 
financier. 

This is because China’s 
growth prospects are 
enormous. Following recent 
political changes, it conld 
become the world’s leading 
economy in the 2lst 

century. 

Acheson, an 

Oxford-trained historian, 
was alerted to the 
importance of Mandarin 
during a re crui tme nt trip to 
east Asia. “Many parents, 
who were businesspeople, 
came to me and said, Yon 
ought to be offering 
Mandarin because it is the 
ftrtnre'." 

Now, 18 pupils are 
studying the Mandarin - 
some of them 

Anglo-Chinese, some British 
- guided by their parents 
who are mainly business 1 
people and “think Mandarin 
is a more important 
commercial language than 


French or German”. 

Typically, they have four 
lessons each week, which 
rnnifp a total of three hours, 
focusing exclusively on 
speaking Mandarin. “It is 
slow and laborious,” admits 
Acheson, even without the 
added burden of teaching 
pupils to write the complex 
characters. 

The rSrhrPKi* teachers, who 
travel to England and stay 
for one year, import their 
own cnltnre to Clifton, 
which is sited near the main 
college in a set of Victorian 
bouses. “They bring with 
them a very different world 
view,” says Acheson, “and 
as a lesson in application, 
they put British teachers to 
shame.” 

The Mandarin project 
remains small, but later this 
year, Acheson is hosting an 
official Chinese delegation, 
amt hopes to win Foreign 
Office support for Chinese 
teachers to be given 
three-year visas. 

At the moment, a Chinese 
teacher can only stay fra- a 
year, which can cause 
disruption in tiie classroom; 
especially for young . 
children who grow attached 
to particular teachers. 

If teachers conld stay 
longer, other schools might 
take up Mandarin. For now, 
it remains an obscure 
language in Britain, but, 
says Acheson, “It would be 
good to think that a 
generation of children might 
grow up to see Chinese as ■ 
normal”. 
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SUCCESS WITH 


NGLISH 


IN SMALL CROUPS 
OF G TO * 



• Intensive English courses for forejgn'leaniecs 

• Situated in the heart of London, near tire Royal Opera 
House 

• Accommodation arranged 

• Accredited by the British Council 

• Over 25,000 students have successfully studied English 
with us since 1975 

64-45 LONG ACK& COVENT GARDEN, WNDQN WC2E 9IH 
FAX: 0171 379 5793 B-inaifc l(M651 Jl05®coinpusEWarai 
Principal: Y. RAISS HA. (Econ), Barristets3t-La»c 

Frfiow of tbe Royal SodeQr of Arts 


5 io o students per group 
Individual lessons 


Savotrffaire 

in 157 Languages 

Corporate one-io-one courses residential io Wiltshire/Devon. 
Daily in-house training nationally. 

Intensive tuition weekends. 

018*3 866987 Fax 862096 

Email: Enquiries@Savo»-faire^eiiHmx<uik 



Zhang Yhg teaching CMnesa in Bristol: ‘M an darin is the best gilt you can give any young person today* 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


LEARN THE LANGUAGE 

onlocajton© 

in Prance. Germany. Inly. Portugal, 
Krimlwr Rimfi UdSpKBL- 
AH ages, an levels. *13 year 
from l week. 

C«B 0181 6S6 2363 
EmroAcademy 
77A George Street, 

. .• Crojdoe CRO 1LD 


6-DAY INTENSIVE FRENCH 
IMMERSION COURSES 

. in <1 pfcmxyur Vatde Cotrr mtags 

INDIVIDUAL ACCOMMODATION 
- WJTH FRENCH RXMUJES 
Icaea m mSI (grgtw OVGrteated 

rtorii 1 ‘w g n i y 

IMMERSION. FRANCE : 

EUrtm.AnhdBfRM&AnpMriafc,' - 
' Wm BNIt«Dt , • 

. s 0190J77S230 - * ” 


YOUR PLACE IN 
... FLORENCE - . 

The British tnslftuta-of Fkxenca 
offers courses of ITALIAN and 
ART HISTORY sH year round ’ 

. THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 

- -- MwzaStrcaa2 

JmzsFkwua,srty ... 

. *£(0039)55 2$ 40 31 
■ Fax: (0039) 55 23 70 71 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
ABROAD AND IN BRITAIN 


SUMMER 

PROGRAMME 

EVENING, WNCH-TIME. 
2-DAY AND 5-DAY 
INTENSIVE COURSES 
IS J*Mt to 31 July 
Arabic, Catalan, French, 
German, Greek, Italian, 
Japanese. Polish, Mandarin, 

, Portuguese. Russian & Spanish 
(all levels) - plus specialisms In 
legal business language, 

. Arabic for Journalists, 
bnrodoctioas to Contemporary 
Piinn mti Brazil, Indian for 
Opera Singers, and more. 

Autumn Una starts . 

S October 1998 

For dm3s phase contact: 

Ring's College London 
Jiff Strand - 
LoKKn WC2R 2LS 
Teh 0171 873 2896 
As 0171 2400035 


H R E C E N T 


LANGUAGES 
FOR BUSINESS 

♦ Tataed tuhoa for business people 
•Canes for wombats and puups 

♦ hcaroafiy or at our certres in 

- London. Oxford Brighton. Kent and 
Edntwrgh 

♦ Expert teadiig n ewer 40 
languages indudiig Engfish 

ftageit Ungnotena 
31 John Adam St, London WC2N 6HX 
Telephone; 0171 839 3622 
Foe 0171 339 3677 


Learn French fast 

Intensive French Classes - Starting now 


For a free brochure call 

0171 723 7471 






Sponsored by the French Government 
Registered charity no 276662. 

Alliance Pran 9 aise de Londres 1 Dorset Square, London NW1 6PU 
and 4 Morwell St, London WC1 B 3AN E-mail: info@alliancefrancaiselondres.org.uk 



Sadcn Raervakre (DqaBffJ 
SSHwfeySqm, 
Mape, CT9IPH.UK 
Tet +44 1843 227700 
ft*: +44 W43 223377 


STUDY LANGUAGES 


Language cornea *bto*d far bums 
nrplaBtdlega-tedirilng 
ham toe. Jikkos m rax Man 

We CM help you find Ihscoune to 
men your pasnnal KqriMMHB 

S TBSIMWe*-\^FaDnnttoHeuac 
faDnyheCmbiCBiSSW 
Hi 01951 237X6 hr 07354 2323* 


Language Courses on Location 

phENffl, German, Sruush. Russian and English courses for 

pi KtnJRSft, REVISION OR PLEASURE FOR ALL AGES AND ABILITIES. 
Euro Language Services 
P.O. Box 1291 Worthing BN 1 2 6BP UK. 

Tel: +44 TO) 1903 506008 
Fax: +44 (0)1903 248846 


FAST. EFFECTIVE. AFFORDABLE 

Would speaking your 
Customers language 
have made the 
difference 7 


Did your last meeting overseas go as well as you had 
hoped? No ? Why not ? DM you lose out to a com pe ti to r 
who did speak the language of the customer ? 
Don't let it happen again - 

Call BERLITZ for details of 'Doing Business In* 
French/Gennan/Spanieh NOW on 

0171 - 915 0909 
0121 - 643 4334 
0161 -228 3607 
0131 - 226 7198 


Helping the World Communicate. 


Forthcoming; 
Education 
Features 

June 13 - 

Independent Schools 
August 22 - 
Courses Review 
August 29 - 
FT Top 500 Schools 
October 3 - 
FT Top lOOO Schools 
October 24 - 
Education Fees 


For hirtbor infonuAtfeA. plane 
eontaet; 

Ruby Sharma 
Tal; 0171 873 4418 
Fax: 0171 873 376S 
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Right attitude - and altitude: keeping up wfth the Kenyans is no eny.tasfc; they train harder, and higher, than most 



Distance running 


Domination breeds dissent 

Pat Butcher wonders if Kenya's all-conquering athletes deserve to be victims of burgeoning antipathy 


S uccess breeds admiration 
and emulation in some 
people, envy and antago- 
nism in others. Unfortu- 
nately, for the all-con- 
quering Kenyan distance runners, 
there has been too little of the for- 
mer of late, and all too much of the 
latter. A decade of dominating the 
distance running events, along 
with the occasional neighbouring 
Ethiopian, notably Haile Gebrselas- 
sie, has given rise to increasingly 
loud murmurs of dissent. Some 
have openly accused the Kenyans 
of drug taking, others have sig- 
nalled the intent on restricting 
their participation in races. 

It began four years ago when 
leading promoters on the burgeon- 
ing US road race circuit started 
offering more prize money to 
domestic runners than foreigners, 
in an attempt, they said, to moti- 
vate Americans to compete seri- 
ously against, mostly, Africans. 
But, as Godfrey Kiprotich said 
recently: “Last year Z won a race 
and got &50Q. The first American, 
far behind me, got $5,000. How can 
the American be motivated to run 
better?” 

Alberto Salazar, the last great US 
male distance runner, agrees with 
Kiprotich, citing his own experi- 
ence In the 1970s of having to com- 
pete against the first Kenyans 
offered scholarships In the USA. 
Younger than Henry Rono and 
Samson Kimwomba, both world 
record-holders, Salazar says he was 
easily beaten by them in his early 
college years. “But I gained on 
them every year, and the year after 
I graduated 1 was the top-ranked 
marathoner and the second-ranked 
10,000 metre runner in the world. 
Since then. I've always believed 
that one of the best ways to 
improve your running time is to 
compete against the best” 


Yet some US race directors 
intend going a step further. Bill 
Reef of the Bolder Boulder event in 
Colorado has limited Kenyan 
entrants to three in his race on 
May 25 (Kenyans took six of the 
first eight places last year, and 
eight of 10 toe year before). Reefs 
complaint is that sponsors and race 
supporters cannot identify with 
Kenyans, who do not give upbeat 
interviews, like their American 
counterparts, and toss contribute 
to the promotion of the event Reef 
has Justified Us stance with: “It’s 
our country, our event, our money. 
American sponsors want American 
winners, or at least Americans 
among the top finishers." 

There Is a serious debate to be 
had on this subject, as Moses Kip- 
tanni .admitted to the Financial 
Times last summer when we talked 
to him about rumours of European 
track promoters’ antipathy towards 
too many "anonymous” Kenyans 
in grand prix meetings. Ki ptamd 
recognises that professional sport 
requires promotion, and that shy 
Kenyan country boys, unused to 
western mores, and who may not 
speak English, well need to be bet- 
ter served by their, mostly Euro- 
pean, managers. But Klptanni said 
then, as he said of this recent con- 
troversy: “This is beginning to 
verge on racism." 

Reefs attitude has been widely 
derided in the US. A whole pro- 
gramme of the television series 
“Politically Incorrect” was dedi- 
cated to the issue. And an editorial 
in the New York Times accused 
him of “crude commercial protec- 
tionism”. 

However, that newspaper’s ath- 
letics correspondent bad already 
contributed apiece an the meaning 
of the New York City Marathon 
last November, which suggested 
strongly that use of the leading 


coaches of Kenyan marathon run- 
ners was either blooddoping his 
charges or giving them erythro- 
poietin (EPO), both of which prac- 
tices significantly improve perfor- 
mance in endurance sports. 

Unlike many other areas of sus- 
picion In athletics since Ben John- 
son and the dissolution of East 
Germany, tins accusation has no 
foundation other than consistently 
good results, and the feet that the 
coach in question is a medical doc- 
tor. But it is in keeping with the 
spirit of the age. 

In simpler times, runners 

In simpler 
times, 
runners 
employed 
more naive 
aids to 

enhance their 
performance 

employed more naive aids to 
enhance their performance. Sprint- 
ers ran in sand, or with weights on 
their shoes, or in a harness pulling 
a heavy roller behind them, the 
theory being that, liberated, from 
these restrictions, they would fly to 
the finish Hng . Distance runners 
were equally resourceful. Some 
would wear two or three track 
suits. In order to sweat their way 
to the verge of anorexia, and a bet- 
ter power-to- weight ratio. 

Others, like Dave Bedford, 
trained in army boots with a ruck- 
sack full of books. The great Emil 
Zatopek personalised his resistance 
training, by running with his wife. 


Dana on his back. Since she was an 
Olympic javelin champion, that 
was probably a safer alternative for 
the Bouncing Czech than any 
incentive that she might consider. - 

The Kenyans too have their gim- 
micks. They already begin with a 
huge advantage, which is toe alti- 
tude of the Great Rift Valley, 
where most of the more successful 
runners come from. Conditioning 
the body under the stress of thin- 
ner air means that when the run- 
ner goes to sea-level to compete the 
effect is similar to turbcwdiarging a 
car. But the most recent innova- 
tion is a refinement of Salazar’s 
philosophy of “competing against 
the best" - the setting up of perma- 
nent camps for communal training. 

Running is a rudimentary sport, 
as rudimentary as life in rural 
Kenya, doubtless one of toe rea- 
sons why the two go so wall 
together. It is ironic to listen to Kip 
Keino, the first great Kenyan 
champion, IP years after Zatopek, 
f-qTir about grilling his foreign con- 
temporaries on their training meth- 
ods. “Whenever L travelled abroad, 
this was my priority. I simply did 
not know. I would go to the train- 
ing track with my stopwatch, and 
time them. I needed to team as 
much as possible. 7 Now the for- 
eigners come to Kenya. 

Dieter Baumann of Germany has 
been training there since before he 
won the 1992 Olympic 5,000m. He 
had just left when we arrived fora 
visit In late January, at the same 
time as Jane Salumae, the Esto- 
nian marathoner. These camps 
have grown out of the practice of 
assembling the best Kenyan cross 
country runners to train together 
for a month prior to the world 
championships. The Ki*ny*w« have : 
won the senior men’s team title 
(and most of the other) 
titles) far the last 13 years 


During* week of travelling, from 
the Nandi hills on the eastern 
fringes of the Rift Valley, to the 
Cherengani hills, dose to the Ugan- 
dan border, two experiences partic- 
ularly underlined the reasons for 
Kenyan domination. The first was 
a training run from the floor at the 
Rift Valley, which, is already 
U500m above sea level A 400m. jog 
is sufficient to remind a new 
arrival of the breathing difficulties 
when miming at altitude.’ Four 
local athletes, admittedly world- 
class, ran 23 kilometres an a rutted 
track, every step of it uphill, finish- 
ing In rain clouds at an altitude of 
2JB00m. Their time of 85 minutes 
would be good for a world-class 
woman athlete running on the flat 
at sea level. 

A week later, the hitherto 
unknown Philip Taros finished 
11th in the Aimed Forces Cross 
Country, behind a string of lumi- 
naries, such as Paul Tergat, Paul 
Koech. Ismael Kind and Tom 
Nyarflo. Tarus then drove for six 
hours from Nairobi to Eldoret, the 
heartland of the Kenyan running 
community at 2,100m above sea- 
leveL At 9J0 the next morning, be 1 
won the Eldoret Half-Marathon In , 
62min 02sec. This is over one min- j 
ute fester than has ever been run 1 
at altitude. 

. It may well be that some Ken- 
yans take drugs, although given 
the spartan nature of these camps, 
and. the close communal living, it 
would -be hard to keep the secret 
fra- long. Such conditions in remote 
rural areas do not sit easily with 
western athletes accustomed to 
sophisticated creature comforts. So 
catching - up or even keeping up 
with the locals is not going to be 
an easy task. Then a gain, the Ken- 
yans have another unb eatable gim- 
mick. They train harder than any , 
one I have ever seen. 


G reg Searle presents a 
solitary figure sculling 
down the Thames at 
Putney. To move from 
the closest sporting partnership 
Imaginable - winning Olympic 
medals with your brother - to 
the loneliness of the sin- 
gle-handed rower looks like a sig- 
nificant and tough decision. 

“I owed so much of my gold 
medal to Johnny and it's a Teal 
Challenge to be trying to do it an 
my own.” admitted toe younger 
Searle. When they , unexpectedly 
won the 1992 Olympic gold medal 
in the coxed pairs, Greg was 
undeniably the junior partner. 
Aged just 2Q he was three years 
younger than Johnny, who at 
that time had just finighad a law 
degree at Oxford. 

Greg had failed to get into 
what he calls “a proper univer- 
sity" and was beginning a some- 
what unsatisfactory career in 
quantity surveying. “Had Johnny 
not been around I wouldn't have 
been at Barcelona. He dragged 
me up to a level where we could 
race at the Olympics- It was the 
best thing in the world to win a 
gold medal with Johnny, in all 
ways. The day of winning it was 
awesome," recalled Searle. 

At toe end of this month at the 
World Cup regatta in Munich, he 
begins a meticulously planned 24- 
month campaign designed to 


Michael Sxiilth 


I am obsessed with 
Newcastle United- On 
match days .1 wear 
Mack and white under- 
pants in tt ? hope thsjjttwHl 
bring the team tudcT and X 
extort my children aged one 
upwards to wekr the United 
strtps X have lovingly 
boughtfor them. 

- Today, than, should be 
one of the big days of my 
life. Wb are in the FA- cup 
final for toe first time to 24 
years and have a chance, 
albeit ston, of carrying off a 
meaningful trophy for toe 
first time since 1955, the 
year before 1 was bom. Yet 
somehow it is difficult to get. 
excited. I tun not even sore i 
would mind if they lost. 

Kenny Dalglish is to 
Maine. Be may be the most 
saccessftal maziager in post- 
war British football but be 
made; Ids name before he 
arrived ai Newcastle last 
year and since thm he and 
toe team he has fashioned 
have prodoQBd some of. toe 
most staggeringly boring 
soccer this nation has ever 
witnessed. 

• They have drawn 6*0 too 
often in the Premier League 
this season and finished 
near the bottom. In the 

unlikely event of them tak- 
ing the lead to a match, they 
pack toe defence. Invariably 
such. tactics tied to defeat. 
So Dalglish has shown him- 
self to be both dull and 
incompetent. 

Compare and contrast 
with toe majestic side cre- 
ated by Kevin Keegan who 
left the dub last January for 
reasons that stfll panto me 
and who, according to my 
recurring dream, will one 
day return to lead hk to 
glory. 

In Us five years managing 
the dub, we fans could hold 

our heads up Ugh as he 
aborted Ms capably gifted 
players sueh as David Gtn- 
ofe and Fanstlno AspriDa - 
now both sold, of course - 
to play flowing, entertaining 
football and, above all, to 
attack. We had the leakiest 
defence around bat we wan 
most of our games, we fin- 
ished high to toe league and 
people loved us. 

The day Keegan signed 
Alan Shearer for a world 
record fee of pounds £15m 
will remain In my memory 
for ever. X was bombarded 
with messages of congratu- 
lation from my colleagues at 
walk, many of whom had 
heard me talking with 
enthusiasm - If a trifle 
dully - about my obsession. 
At that time Newcastle were 
looked on favourably by 
fens of almost every other 
team to toe league. 

The same people bad com- 
miserated with me when we 
were beaten 4-3 by Liverpool 
in a match crucial for the 
championship and described 
by commmtators as toe per- 
haps best of toe decade to 
English footoaU. Newcastle 
had led through most of the 
match but their insistence 
on wminta frii ii ig the attack — 
their so-called cavalier tac- 
tics - cost than the match 
in the last, horrifying, tear- 
filled minute. 

Dalglish made it plain 
from the start that his 
authoritarian regime would 
not tolerate such f r i vo lity . 
At first It seemed to work. 
The football was not pretty 


but the team finished second 
. to the league last season 
and we jxwld live with 
tt- . 

When things startecLtogo 
wrong ttnty this reason, lay- 
atty dictated, that. I and 
many other supporters kept 
our darkest thoughts to our- 
selves. Bat I knew firings 
were serious when I heart 
the description of a conver- 
sation between cme of my 
best friends (eccentrically a 
Sunderland supporter) and 
Little Keftfe. one of oar dr- 
ole and a Newcastle fen.; 

•Rob,** fee .had . said in the 
early hours, of a morning 
alter a night of heavy drink- 
ing- T need to talk to yon.” 
There was a long sOeuce as 
Rob braced himself for the 
worst, an fttpendtog death 
perhaps or a. serious ftoan- . 
Hal difficulty. Nat exactly, 
Keith, it scans, wits unable 
to understand why Dalglish 
was adopting such negative 
tactics, although when it 
canto to the crunch toe pain 
was too much and he could 
not bring himself to talk 
about toon. . 

Since then things have 
deteriorated on and off the 

DalgUsh's 
team has 
produced V 
some of the 
most boring 
soccer this 
nation has 
ever seen > 

field, with Newcastle plum- 
meting in the league, two of 
its directors resigning after 
insulting Newcastle support- 
ers and Geordie women - 
whom they labelled “dogs” 

-- and Dalglish incurring foe 
rest of the country’s enmity 
tor his high-handed treat- 
ment of non-league Steven- 
age in an earlier cup 
round. 

' It is ironic that we have 
sunk to our nadir as we pre- 
pare for a final with an 
ArsesaT club that Newcastle ' 
fens and others have long 
derided for their nuwatcha- 
bly boring football. Now, the 
north London dub, already 
league champions, are toe 
ones everyone wants to 
watch, incredibly we seem 
to have swapped roles. 

Arsenal fan Nick Hornby 
wrote his best-selling book, 
Feoer Pitch, about the tor- 
ture of supporting a club 
which had “hilariously use- 
less" players and, in the 
author’s surreal world, 
never seemed to win any- 
thing 

This at a clnb which in 
the last 40 years has won 
the league twice and top cup 
three times and one year 
won the double. If HUrnby 
realty wants to know what 
it is like supporting a. get of 
losers, he should fry switch- 
ing* his allegiance to New- 
castle. 

Mind I would not swap 
places with him. However 
awful they are I could never 
stop supporting Newcastle. 
And, - anyway, I know that, 
cme day, Kevin Keegan will 
return. Don't ask me how. I 
Just know fr. 


Rowing 


My new life as one man in a boat 

Keith Wheatley on why Olympic gold medal winner Greg Searle now prefers going it alone 


peak with a solo gold medal at 
the Olympics in Sydney. “My 
goal far this season Is to be top 
five in all three world cap races 
and then go on and win the 
world rhampjfmghTpg . 

Tm still on the steep bit of the 
learning curve. I tMwfc Johnny 
and I were always realty good at 
focusing for the big one and that 
seems to have carried on because 
I potted out a realty good result 
to come third at the World cham- 
pionship last year at my first 
serious scuffing event.” 

For Searle, 1996 was a turning 
point He and his brother rowed 
in toe coxed four at Atlanta. 
Another gold medal looked on 
the cards. However, an Austra- 
lian crew exploded from nowhere 
(rather as the Searle brothers had 
done at Barcelona) and left the 
Britons in third place. A disap- 
pointed Greg briefly contem- 
plated premature retirement 
before discovering the jays of the . 
single seat 

“It seemed like a natural thing 


to go off and do the single 
although I hadn’t talked to any of 
the other guys about it, not even 
Johnny. . The biggest revelation is 
how much I've enjoyed being in 
the boatan my own. 

“When I go out to race it’s Just 
me, you're not going to let the 
side down. The pressure’s off It 
takes so moth stress out of the 
situation to be in total control, 
and do what you need to when it 
suits you. 

“1 thought that training would 
be mega-dull out thee on your 
own but it’s actually no more 
boring that going up and down 
watching the back of someone 
else’s head. You don't have much 
of a laugh sitting in a line going 
up and down the r i v e r." • 

On the tideway, sculling has 
always possessed a certain tech- 
nical mystique, possibly culti- 
vated by those athletes devoted 
to the twin-oar discipline. The 
spot has certainly had Its share 
of eccentrics, not least in Fetor 
Haining, the best-known British 


sculler prim to Searle’s a r r iv al. 

Tm not very comfortable with 
that kind of image, although 
Peter is great sportsman.” said 
■ Searle. who blitzed his older rival 
in early May competing in the 

The biggest 
revelation 
is how ; 
much I’ve 
enjoyed 
being in 
the boat : : 
on my own 

Winfield Chip, a single sculls race 
held since toe last century over 
the University Boat Race course 
an the Thames. 

Haining had won the event in 
1994/5/6. ‘The top scullers in the 


world now have come out of 
crewed boats. In the past in this 
country it was guys who didn’t 
make the rowing team who went 
towards sculling,” said Searle. 
“We haven't won. a Olympic 
medal to it since 1976.” 

What gave sculling a new lease 
of life after Atlanta' was a radical 
revision of the Olympic rowing 
schedule, that dropped 'coxed 
pairs -and fours. With she seats 
gone from a previously 20-man 
squad, it was time for the ambi- 
tious to look, around. While 
Johnny Searle directed his efforts 
towards a career as a City law- 
yer, Greg hearted for fire bine- 
collar end oftoesport. 

In Britain scoffing- been 
the poor relation: to rowing, ff 
you were an up and coming 
youngster you'd always . ha 
directed towards. a crewed boat 
The authorities in rowing never 
pushed ‘ money ' towards scuffing ' 
until .the" change to fife Olympic 
programme." 

The technical changes to over- 


came were considerable, even for 
a world-class oarsman with all 
day to train. Harry Mahon, a 
-New Zealand-born . coach who 
also' trains the Cambridge squad 
has been working with Searle 
since last year. “The main thing 
I’ve had to do is slow down, my 
movements in the boat 1 used to 
use aggression and strength more 
than, timing arid awareness and 
that doesn’t work in a - one-man 
shell," explained Searle.' 

“Harry has turned me from 
John Daly into Tiger Woods. My 
left shoulder Is over-developed 
from years of rowing with a sin- 
gle oar on my right side. I have 
to work at the gym on developing 
my weaker side, hi the boat It’s a 
technical thing rather than 
purely strength." 

; Off the water, Searle has left 
the building sites and begun 
working part-time as .a trainee 
-with former swimmer Adrian 
Mqorehottse’STiane4 managwruinf 

consultancy.’ The group speci- 
alises In management coaching 


arid behavtouxaT development. - 
• The relationship between the 
two gold medallists began when 
they shared a flat at (ta Barce- 
lona Olympic village. Moore- 
house had been the glory-boy 
four years earlier to Seoul and 
acted as mentor and guide to the 
dazzled 20-year-old rower. 

"Adrian tried to 011 me in on 
} how many people were going to 
want a piece of me for different 
reasons. He was a fantastic help 
in how not to mate** a. complete 
idiot of myself " said Searle, who 
has now been working as a moti- 
vational and training consultant 
with some at Lane4’s clients for 
nearly a year. 

“I know a ■ lot of successful 
_ people in the sports arena- and 
there’s not many around who can 
do this kind of work success- 
fully," said Moo rehouse. "He's 
not just arriving somewhere -like - 
a star and showing off his - gold 
. medal to the clients. We’re not in 
that type of business. 

“You have to be more inter- 
■ ested in people other tha* your- 
self and that doesn’t always fit 
with a top sportsman's psyche. 
Greg has it and it’s very rare.” 

Searte's employer has another 

advantage to offer him: “We 
know what ttVlike to. bfe going 
fora medal and we’re determined 
to support Mm ail the way . to 
Sydney," added Moorehouse. 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Met Muzfefcfheater 

Tet 31-20*57 8911 

Tosca: by Puccini. New production by - 
NBroJaus Lehnhoff with a cast inducting 
Bryn Terfel The conductor is Riccardo 
Chafflyi'May 17, 19, 22 

■ BATH 

EXHIBITION . 

American Museum 

7afr 44-1225-460 503 

Shaker: The Art off Cr a f tsma ns ! »p. 

Furniture and decorative arts from the 

Shaker community at Mount Lebanon. 

Previously seen in London, the show 
opens today .and Tuns-untitOct 18 

■ BERLIN V 

CONCERTS 

Phffltarmonie 

‘ Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 ■ 

Berfin PhHharmonic Orchestra: conducted 
by Emmanuel KrfvJne In works by 
Beethoven and Tchaitovsty. With violin 
soloist Gil Shaham; May 17, 18, 19 

■BONN . 

EXHIBITIONS V . 

Kunst- und Ausstsflungshalie der 
Bundesrepubflk Deutschland 

Tet 49-228-917 1200 
www.kafy-boon.de 

.The Iberians: cfisplay of 350 objects 
made, between the sixth and the first 
century BC, by a Bttie-known ctvifisatfon 
thataxisted on the west of the 
Mediterranean bowl, between Andalucxa 
and Languedoc. Some of these objects 
havenever before been removed before 
from the sites of their excavation. Others 
have been lasted by Spanish and Trench 
museums; to Aug 23 

■ BOSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Aits, Boston 
Tel: 1*17-2679300 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. North American tour 
of selected objects from the V&A's 
collection; ends to morro w , then transfers 
to Ontario 

■ BRUSSELS 

OPERA 
La Motmafo 

Tet 32-2-229 1211 . 

• II Ftttomo cFUHisse: by Monteverdi. 

New production conducted by Phfflppe 
Pferlot In a staging by VMlIten Kentridge. 
With the Handspring Puppet Company, . 
at the Lunatbaster; May 16,' 17 r 19, 

20,22 . 

• L'OrfeoT by MonSwardL'^ew 
produetkm conducted by TfanA Jaoota ' 
and directed and choreographed by .. 
Trisha Brown. with-daslgns by Potato 
Aasctillmann; May 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22 • 

■ CANBERRA 

EXHIBITIO NS ' • ; ' 

National Battery of Austrafla 

' Tet 81-2*240 650? • 

www.nge.gov.au 

. New Worlds From Ofcfc. 18th Century 
Australian and American Landscapes. 

100 paintings by artists indurSng 
Augustus Earle, Conrad Martens, Thomas 
Cole and Winslow Homan ends 
tomorrow 

■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS 
Orchestra Hal . 

Tel: 1-312-294-3000 ‘ 
www.chlcagosymphony.org 

• Chicago Symphony. Orchestra: 
conducted by Franz Webar-Mfist in 
works by Brahms and Shostakovich. 

With piano soiotst Andto Watts; 

May 16,19 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Daniel Baranbofrn In 
Beethoven’s Symphonies Nos. 3 and 4; 

May 22 

■ CLEVELAND 

EXHIBITIONS 

Cleveland- Museum of Art , . 

Tbt 1-21*421 7340 - 

ivmr.cilaTJUsart.com 

QKts of the Nile: Ancient Egyptian ^ 
Faience. Dtepfay of ceramtos, known as ■" 
faience/made of a mixture worked by - 
the Egyptiara and regarded tv them as - 
magical. Brings together over 200 works. 
Including statuettes of kings, gods and 
animals, and inlaid boxes ranging over 
5000 years.- Includes works borrowed 
from pubfle end private oaMecttaiw in the 
US and Europe; to Jul 5 

■ FLORENCE ! 

• OPU5A - . ,‘ : J 

Magglo MusicMe Fiorantino 
Teb 99*5-211158 

www.m8ggtofioTBntino.corn . j 
Le Comte Oiy: .by ftossfriL New ’ 

production ponducted ty Roberto- : • I 

AbbwJo ki a staging by Lorenzo Martent - 
ER-Teatro della Psrgolp; May 17, 21 

I IWWORTH J 

EXHIBITION - 

Kimbell Art Museum J 

ret 1*17*328451 s 

wwwJvmbeBartorg .' . 1 

AndentGcrfd: The Wealth of the ; .- : 

Thracians.' Metalwork b the prindpal 1 

arehaecfogkal legacy of the^ ^.Throaan I 

people, who occupied moat central -t 

Etflt^ftt^theith mWennton B-C. until < 
.the 4th century AJ3- This exhibition - ; j 

features 200 pieces of gokf and-silvar < 

Including weapons, rings, necklaces, taxi * 
omsiwrts; to Jul 19 . ■ 

.-■‘.’GENEVA 

coNcsrrs - ; - . ; 1 

Victoria Had 'i ? 

T6t 41-22-3170017 ' • < 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 
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Orchestre de la Suisse Romande: 
conducted by Ecftnon Cotoroer in works 
by Turkia, Ftevel and Falla. With piano 
soloist Aficia de Larrocha; 

May 20 ' 

■ HELSINKI 

EXHiemoN - 

i Museum of Foraicpi Art, Sintfwychoff - 

www.fngJl 

■ Luxury: Gold and Jewellery of Pompeii. 
150 Hems including pendants, rings and 
bracelets, displayed to mark the 250th 
anniversary of the beginning of the . 
excavations; to May 31 

OPERA 

. Finnish National Opera. 

Tet 358-9-4030 2211 - 

The Magic Flute : by Mozart. New 
production by Swedish director Etienne 
i Glaser, des&ied by Peter Tllberg; May 
16,21 ■ 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Aria, Ihe MenU 
Coflection and tiie Contemporary Arts 
Muse um . ; 

Tet 1-713*39 7300 

■ Robert Rauschenberg: previously seen at 
the Gug^ljelpk Nejy York, tola major 
ratroapaativa spans the artist’s 50 year 
: career and iridudas some 400 works. . 
.The Marti Cotectlon ho6ts works from 
the 1940s through the mkf 1980s. The 
Contemporary Arts Museum presents 
^ Importan t technological works, white the 
.^Museum of Hrre.Arts wffl show the moat 

■ . recent work; ends tomorrow 

■ LISBON 

; CONCERTS . 

100 Days Festival, Expo *9B . 

Madrid Symphony Orchestra: EJ Amor 
Bnjjo by Mcstuei de Falla; Main 
Auditorium, Centro Cultural de Be&m; 
May 16, 17. 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Royal Festival HaH 

Tet 44-171-960 4242 

• Barenboim Beethcwan Cycle: series of 
six concerts, with Barenboim conducting 
the nine Symphonies and directing the 
five Plano Concertos from the keyboard. 
With the Staatskapella Berlin, and 
London Symphony Chorus; May 16, 17 

• The Ftoyal Opera: Die Agyptiache 
Helena, by Strauss. Concert 
performance, conducted by Christian 
Thielemann. ' Cast includes Deborah Voigt ' 
and Thomas Moser; May 22 

- - EXHIBITIONS - 
Hayward OMIwy 

Tet 44-171-261 0127 
wwJiaywar&igattery.orgMk y 
Artsh Kapoor one ofa generation of 
British artists ^who came to prominence In 
the 1980s, Kapoor creates sculptures 
using stone, steel, and rninored metal 
; Trta is the first major showing of his 
work a public gallery In Britain, and 
Includes massive naw stone pieces; to 
Jem 14 

National QaMery ' 

Tat 44-171*39 3321 

• Henry Moore and the National Gallery: 
thfe.celebration of toe cepterwyof 

‘ Moore’s Urtti consists in a selection of 
his favourites among Ihe Oriar/i 
holdings; to May 31 

-• Ntelbrattf Li^rtr Dutdi Prtnting fiom " 
Utrecht ki the Golden Age. Brings ■ 
together 74 works produced punters 
worldhg Jr the city of Utrecht Jn the .first 
half of. toe 17th century; to -Aug 2 .■ 

Tate Gallery ' 

Tat 44-171-887 8000 - 

• Bonnant (1867-1947^ retrospective of 
the Rrench prtnter focudng on more than 
100 works produced Ba t e m a n , the 1890s 
and the 1340s. Includes lands capes, still 
fifes, a series of nudes depicting Marita,' 
Bonrmto’s llfeiong. companion, aod ... ■ 
several srtf-portrafts; endstanwrrow. 
then transfers to New Yoik 

• PerKffkeby (b.1938): cqrTtinumg thfi ' 

series of contemporary ecrtpbire 
dispiays, thte exhibition . Include 
paintings, scdptuw.anda specially 
constnroied brick structure Daniel 
artist; to May ;26 : \ 

Victoria and.AfoertMiseqin 

Tet 44*17V99BS50Q'~ 

The Power of the Poetop SickKfeBt&Belc . 

wrttaa the ^rorjcoLt^h^pc^W^ ■- ■ • 


of the Oascbs Manoiaufri). 1802. by AksaU Gaflan-KUMa, in th»^ Virions of the North' exrtbition at the Mbste d*Art Modems da la Vile de Paris, rntfl tomorrow 


to Jul 26 

THEATRE 
Almeida Theatre • 

Tat 44-171-359 4404 
The iceman Cometh: by Eugene O'Neill. 
Howard Davies’ production stars Kevin 
Spacey, Rupert Graves and Clarke Peters 

Comedy Theatre 

Tet 44-171-369 1731 

The Real Inspector Hound by Tom 

Stoppard and Black Comedy by Peter 

Shaffer. Double -biD directed by &eg 

Dolan 

Lyric Shaftesbury 
Tat 44-171-494 5045 
Closer written and directed by Patrick 
Marber. West End transfer after a sell-out 
run at the National Theatre 

fuDOfisa inecnre, uottosioe 

Tet 44-171^452 3000 
Our Lady of SSgo: by Sebastian Barry. 
Directed by Max Stafford-Clark, with 
Catherine and Sindad Cusack 

National Theatre, Lyttelton 

Tel: 44-171-452 3000 
Othefla by Shakespeare. Sam Mendes 
directs David Harawood, Simon RussaU 
Beale and Claire Stinner 

National Theatre, Oflviar 

Tet 44-171-452 3000 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsan. 
Directed by Trevor Nunn and starring Ian 
McKellen . 

• Flight by MlkhaB.Buigakav. Howard 
Davies directs a production starring 
Kenneth Cranham and Alan Howard 

Playhouse Theatre 

Tet 44-171-839 4401 
Naked: by Rrandefiot Almeida Theatre 
production directed by Jonathan Kent 
WRh Juliette Binoche 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

■Tel: 1-213-3653500 

• City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra: Sr Simon Rattle conducts a 
programme of works by Rameau, Haydn 
and Beethoven; May 20 

• City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orc h est r a: Sir Simon Rattle conducts 
works by Knussen and Mahler; 

May 21 

■ LYON 

EXHIBITION 
Muefle dee Bea u x -Arta 

Tet 33-4-7210 1740 
Matisse: 20 prtnttogs and 40 drawings 
and sculptures from the coflection of the 
Mus6e National d’Ait Modems; to Jun 28 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
FCndactt *ia Caixa” 

Tet 344-435 4833 
R om Whis tler to Stekaifc joint 
r e trospective of the two painters which 
alms to Introduce their work to the 

Spanish pubfic by contrasting their 
^fferences. The exhibition wS 
- demonstrate the influence of Veftzquez 
on Whlstier as wefl as that of Wrtstier on 
. Sk*art; ends tomorrow 

■ MILAN 

OPERA- 

TeatroaUaScMa - 

Tet 39-2-88791 

wwwJascaiaJTiiianaJt 
Der Rnefechotz: by Weber. Conducted by 
ESooald Rmnldes*in a staging by PferiAIO, 
with -a cast including Kim Begley and 
.Nancy Gustafson; May 16, 19 

■ MOSCOW 

THEATRE 

Moeebw Arts Theatre 

Tet 7-095-229 8760 . 

Persephone: di rect or Robert Wilson ’ 
makeehfe Russian debut wflh thte 
production, oritfnafly created for cutdoor 
performance, about Zeus’s daughter, 
whowas abducted by Hades and made ' 
cpieen of -the underworld; from May 18 to 
May 23 "- J 

■ MUNICH 

Bayerische St aa teaper 
Tet 49-89-2185 1920 
' The Hfidsummer.Mwriege by Michad 
Tippett Mark Bder conducts a ; • ; 
prafectJon- staged by Rtehffd Jones, 


with a cast including Alison Hegtey and 
PhUip Lanyldge; May 18, 22 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 
Lincoln Center 

s Tet 1-212-721 6500 
wwwJincotncantBr.org 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted by 
James Cordon in works by Rachmaninov 
and Liszt With piano soloist Garrick 
Ohlsson; Avery Fisher Hall; May 19 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted by 
Kurt Masur in Shostakovich's Symphony 
No. 7, ‘Leningrad’; Avery Fisher Hall; 

May 21. 22 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tet 1-212-423 3500 . 
www.guggenhelm.org 
China - 5, OCX) Years: comprising more 
than 500 works of art, ranging from the 
Neolithic period to the modem, with 
traditional works displayed at the uptown 
museum (to Jun 3), and the modem 
section at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo (to May 25). Uptown highlights 
. include NeoBthic jades and Shang and 
Zhou The afrn of the display at the SoHo 
museum is to explore the meaning of 
modernity In China. Both parts will 
transfer to BBbao In July 

• Visions of Parte: Robert Delaunay's , 
Series. Previously seen In Berlin, this 
exhfottion focuses on the series paintings 
made by the artist jn Paris, of subjects 
including SaJnt-S6verin and the Eiffel 
Tower; to May 24 

Metro pofltan Museum of Art 
Tat 1-212-679 5500 
www.mefrnuseum.org 

• Augustin Pajou, Royal Sculptor 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809). Includes 
marble statues, portrait busts, and 
drawings Indixfing designs for the opera 
at Versaffles; to May 24 

• Ptene-Paul Prud’hon (1756-1823): first 
American retrospective of work by the 
French court painter and draftsman. 
Includes 60 paintings and 100 works on 
paper; to Jun 7 

• When Silk Was Gold: Central Aslan 
and Chinese Textfles. Featuring 64 
precious textiles from the 8th to 15th 
centuries, when they were of immense 
economic and cultural significance; ends 
tomorrow to May 17 

Museum of Modem Art . 

Tet 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• Alvar Aalto; Between Humanism aid 
Materialism. Centenary tribute to the 
Finnish architect, designer and town 
planner. Includes drawings, models and 
photographs, many of them loaned by 
private collections In Europe; ends on 
Monday 

• Chuck Close: retrospective of the 
American painter, comprising 90 works 
and ranging across his career; to May 26 

• Fernand L6ger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
pakrtfaigs and drawings by the early 
modernist; to May 27 

PSarpont Morgan Library 

Tel: 1-212-685 0008 
aka. Lewis Carrrtk display of 
memorabilia marking tiie centenary of the 
death of Charles L Dodgson 
(1832-1898), m a thematician, 
photographer, and author of Alice in 
Wonderland; from May 20 to Aug 30 

THEATRE 
Broadiurst Theatre 
. Tet 1-212-239 6200 
The Judas Kiss by David Hare. Richard 
Eyre directs Liam Neeson as Oscar Wilde 
In trts Almeida Theatre production, 
transferred from London 

Cort Theatre, 138 W. 46th St 
Tet 1-212-239 8200 
Freak: John Leguizamo’s 
autobiographical one-man show about 
growing up In New York, directed by 
David Bar Katz i 

I 

Golden Theater, 252 W. 45th SL 
Tet 1-212-239 6200 \ 

The Chairs: by Ionesco. Thfifitrede I 

CompBdte/Royal Court production i 

transferred from London. Simon 1 

McBumey cfirects GerakVne McEwan and ■ 
Richard Briars ^ 

Joseph Papp Public Theater, 425 I 

Laf ayette St- | 

Tet 1-212-260 2400 ; 

the Cripple of Inishmaan: by Martin i 

McObnagh. In which a Hollywood < 

producer visits a remote Irish island t 


community. Directed by Jerry Zaks 

■ Kit Kat Ktub, 124 W. 43rd SL 
Tel: 1-212-239 6200 
Cabaret: revival of the 1968 Kander and 
Ebb musical directed by Sam Mendes 
and Rob Marshall, in a Roundabout 
Theatre production starring Natasha 
Richardson 
r 

Longacre Theatre, 220 W. 48th SL 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

Golden Child: David Henry Hwang’s 1996 
r drama explores the impact of Christianity 
upon a Chinese family. Directed by 
James Lapine 

Royale Theatre, 242 W. 45th SL 
Tet 1-212-239 6200 
Art by Yasmfna Reza Production 
directed, as in London, by Matthew 
Warchua With Aten Alda, Alfred Molina 
and Victor Garber 

Theatre Four 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

The SeaguH: by Chekhov. New 

production by the Blue Light Theatre 

Company, in a translation by Tom 

Stoppard. Cast includes Matte Tuod 

Walter Kerr Theatre 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

The Beauty Queen of Leenane: by Martin 
McDonagh. With Anna Manahan and 
Marie Mullen 

OSAKA 

EXHIBITION 

The Museum of Art, Kintetsu 
Tet 81-6*24 1111 
Aubrey Beardsley, more than 200 
drawings, prints, posters and books 
created during the brief period of the 
artist's feme; The exhibition touring In 
Japan; to Jun 8 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

National GaBery of Canada 

Tel: 1*13-990 1985 

Picasso: 100 works on loan from the 

Museum of Modem Art in New York. 

Spanning rts career, the broadly 

chronological efispiay includes paintings, 

drawings, prints and sculptures; to Jul 12 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

TMfltre dee Champs Efys6ee 

Tel: 33-1-49525050 

Orchestre National de France: conducted 
by Vassifi Slnafeky in works by Haydn, 
Saint-SaSns and Beethoven. With cello 
soloist Han Na Chang; May 19 

EXHIBITIONS 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tet 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 

Max Ernst Sculptures, maisoro et 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1891 -1976), who lived and worked in 
Paris and the US; to Aug 17 

Jeu de Paiane 

Tet 33-1-4703 1250 

Me ne peins pas, je doue mes tableaux’, 
wrote Kurt Schwitters. This century has 
seen many artists forsake their brushes 
In favour of a variety of other 
implements. Bum, Fontana and Arman 
are some of the artists represented in 
this exhibition, which proposes to explore 
thte dimension of painting; from May 19 
to Aug 30 

Mus&> d’Art Modems deb Vine de 
Paris 

Tet 33-1-5367 4000 
Visions (to Nortfc Lumtere du monde. 
iumtere du del. Northern Europe as seen 
by painters including Munch. 

Gallen-Kaltela, Hill, Scfyeribeck and 
Strindberg; ends tomorrow 

Mus£s tfOrsay 
Tet 33-1-4049 4814 
wwwMusee-Orsay.fr 
Manet, Monet, and the Gare 
Seint-Lazare; places Manet's famous 
painting fa a context provided by works 
by other artiste and a group of related 
drawings, prints and photographs; ends 
tomorrow, then transfers to Washington 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Tet 1-215-763 8100 
www4ihBamusBum.0rg 
Self-Taught Artists of the 20th Century: 

An American Anthology, 300 works by 


more than 30 artiste, ranging from 
Grandma Moses (1860-1961) to Ken 
Grimes (b.1947); ends tomorrow 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 

KunsthaJ 

Tet 31-10-440 0300 

Look at me: Fashion and Photography in 
Britain I960 to the present First stop for 
a touring exhibition which tracks the 
development of fashion photography - 
with its emphasis firmly on popular 
culture rather than haute couture; from 
today until Aug 9 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 
Davies Symphony Hal 
Teh. 1-415-864 6000 
www^fsymphony.org 

• San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Michael THson Thomas in 
works by Kirchner, Sibelius and 
Brahms-Schoenberg. With violin soloist 
Sarah Chang; May 16. 17 

• San Francisco Symphony Orche str a: 
conducted by Michael TUson Thomas in 
works by Mozart, Lukas Foss, .Stravinsky 
and Berg. With soprano Rente Fleming 
and hom soloist A David Krahbiel; May 
20,22 

• The Met Orchestra: conducted by 
James Levine in works by Rossirt, 
Tchaikovsky, Tan Dun and Ravel. With 
violin soloist Maxim Vengerov; May 18 

■ ST PETERSBURG 

EXHIBITION 

State Hermitage Musetan 
French Master Drawings from the 
Plerpont Morgan Library: including works 
by Cezanne, Delacroix, Ingres and 
Poussin; to Jul 25 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hafl 
Tet 81-3-3584 9999 

• Cleveland Orch e stra: conducted by 
Dohndnyi fa woks by Ives, Mozart and 
Brahms; May 20 

• Cleveland Orchestra: conducted by 
Dohrinyf by Barttk, R. Strauss and 
Dvorak; May 21 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir CoDn Davis In works by 
Mendelssohn and Elgar, May 19 

• Tokyo Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by James De 
Prelst In works by Berlioz, Tchaikovsky, 
Sibelius and Respighi; May 17 

Tokyo Opera City Concert Hafl 
London Symphony Orchestra: conducted 
by Sir Colin Davis In works by 
Beethoven; May 17 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITION 
Palazzo Grass 

Tet 39-41-523 1680 
www.pglazzograssUt 
Picasso: 1917-1924. Beginning with 
works inspired by Ns designs for the 
theatre and the Commedla dell ’Arte, thte 
display also picks up the return to 
c lassie tern which coincided with 
Picasso's first visit to Italy In 1917; to 

Jun 28 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstforum der Bank Austria 

Tet 43-1-533 2268 

From Monet to Picasso: display of 120 
works, starting with French 
Impressionism aid ranging throu^i the 
Russian avant-garde and German 
Modernism to 1945; to Jun 28 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National GaBery of Art 

Tet 1-202-7374215 
wwwjiga.gov 

• Degas at the Races: horse raefag, fike 
the ballet, was an important aid 
longstanding theme fa Degas* work. This 
display comprises 100 variations on trts 
theme; to Jul 12 

• Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist, including 
loans from Europe and Japan; to Aug 16, 
then travelling to New York and Paris 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustln 
e-mail: sussfmnteBnVftcom 
AdcStional listings supptied by 
ArtBase tet 31-20-664 6441 
e-mag: art faaa e C pLnet 
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Wall Street 

Oh, how the money 
still rolls in 


Lbndon 



no 

Philip Coggan looks over a confused economy 


But John Anthers believes that fund managers 
should be treading carefully 


F und managers axe 
caught in a time 
warp. This time last 
year, the mutual 
fund industry met for its 
ppm mi conference in Wash- 
ington, and the predominant 
mood was almost fearfuL 
The industry had Eared so 
well, and money was gush- 
ing from small savers into 
the equity market at such a 
rate, that many feared it 
could not last 
All the t«ik was of inves- 
tors’ unrealistic expecta- 
tions, and the danger that 
the money could leave as 
quickly as it entered. Inflows 
to equity funds alone in 1996 
jmri reached the unsustaina- 
bly high level of J221.6bn, 
leaving households worry- 
ingly exposed to a market 
which many people thought 
must have peaked. 

Fund managers were also 
plagued by doubts over 
whether they were doing a 
good job. That passive index 
tracker hinds were beating 
actively managed funds on 
performance seemed to call 
into question the whole 
basis of the industry. 

Arthur Levitt, chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the indus- 
try's chief regulator, had 
made a speech in which he 
attacked the fond industry 
for the prose it used to 
explain risks to investors 
which, be said, “trips off the 
tongue like peanut butter". 
He also voiced the fears of 
many, last year, when he 
«aidr “I fear that, in a down- 
I turn, those who don’t under- 
stand risk may react precipi- 
tously and carelessly.” 

A year on, and nothing 
has (hanged. The S&P 500 
index is up about 50 per cent 
i since that last conference. 
The industry managed to 
suck even more money into 
equity funds last year 
($23L06bn) than it had the 
year before. The percentage 
of households' assets held in 
equities rose from 29£4 per 
cent in 1996 to 32.40 per cent 
- meaning that Americans 
have almost double the expo- 
sure to the stock market 
which they had at the peak 
of the late 1980s bull market. 

Index funds whipped 
active managers even more 
comprehensively in 1997 
than they did in 1996. Van- 
guard, which spends its 
energies warning Investors 
about a bull market, speci- 
alises in index funds, and 
refuses to advertise its per- 
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formance is now, despite 
itself, entrenched as the 
industry’s most powerful 
company, out-selling even 
Fidelity Investments. 

So this year’s conference 
was devoted, yet again, to 
the question of keeping 
investors' expectations 
within reason. There was a 
pervading sense that things 
could get no better. 

Mutual funds are begin- 
ning to discover that their 
new-found power and influ- 
ence within the land could 
bring extra responsibilities. 
Now that the funds hold 
more money than banks, 
some in Congress believe 
that funds should be forced 
to invest in their local com- 
munities, as banks are. 

The privatisation of the 
rickety US social security 
system could also lead to 
tighter regulation as fund 
managers find themselves 
effectively working under 
contract to the government. 

Levitt, again, acted as the 
chief messenger. Like others, 
he seemed struck by an air 
of unreality, citing a survey 
of small investors which 
found 95 per cent of 
Americans are satisfied with 
the returns on their funds - 
the highest score ever 
obtained by any product of 
any kind. 

Over breakfast yesterday, 
he inveighed against fund 
managers, asking them to 
question whether they were 
doing enough to explain 
risks to their investors. 

He said: “I worry that the 
fund industry is building 
unrealistic expectations 
throug h performance hype. I 
read the ads. I see nothing 
but performance, perfor- 


mance. performance. Why 
not outline clearly the 
impact of expenses or the 
nature of risks?” 

This was a little unfair. 
Vanguard provides an exam- 
ple of a fund company which 
refuses to excite its investors 
but keeps shifting product, 
w hite many companies focus 
on general image advertising 
rather than their old aggres- 
sive ads proclaiming their 
performance. 

Levitt might also have 
complimented the industry 
for its starring role last Octo- 
ber. Strategists across the 
world believed that mutual 
fund shareholders would sell 
out after the New York 
Stock Exchange was forced 
to close early in the wake of 
the Asian crisis. 

If ever there was a time for 
mail savers to react “precip- 
itously and carelessly", to 
use Levitt's own words, this 
was it 

Instead, they, held firm, 
and provided the cash 
needed for Wall Street, and 
the world’s other large stock 
markets to stage a tally.- ■ 

But with the equity mar- 
ket now firmly into a period 
of trading in a range, after 
its growth spurt earlier this 
year, the fund industry 
knows that it has to tread 
carefully. As Levitt rightly 
says, mutual funds could be 
setting themselves up for 
“millions of disappointed 
investors”. 


N o wonder . the 
Bank of Eng- 
land's monetary 
policy committee 
Js split . The coming 

from the UK economy are 
more confusing t bftn the. plot 
of a David Lynch movie 
translated into Serbo- 
Croat. 

On one hand, the confi- 
dence of the corpor a t e sector 
was seen in a series of bids, 
particularly for smaller com- 
panies. On the other, a spate 
of profit warnings showed 
the margin pressures some 
companies are facin g, given 
the slowdown in the manu- 
facturing sector and the 
rapid growth of average 
earnings. 

Those earnings figures - a 
49 per cent annual increase 
- were, ironically, released 
on the same day as the 
Bank’s inflation report, 
which took a more relaxed 
line on price press ures t han 
recent efforts. The FTSE 100 
index, duly bewildered, 
spent the week gyrating in a 


5900-6900 range, dosing at 
59179- 


□ □□ 


The question of whether 
equities are overvalued after 
the boll market of recent 
years obviously is the issue 
of the irinanpni. So, this col- 
umn has ann t hg 

ap pr oach to «rtnmg equities 
relative to bonds. 

The yield ratio compares 
the income return from 
bonds and. equities. When 
the ratio is high, investors 
are giving up a lot of income 
when they buy equities; in 
thfeory, that mufcpc ft mare 
likely that shares are over- 
valued. When the ratio is 
low, shares are assumed to 
be cheap. 

Another way at looking at 
the same subject is that 
investors are willing to 
accept a lower c&vidHid yield 
because they expect divi- 
dends to grow. Given an 
assumed level of dividend 
growth, one can work out 


how many years it should 
fake for dividend income to 
outstrip initially higher 
return from bonds. 

‘ In ' . theory, - rids- figure- 
should. be fairly constant. 

: Ov e r 1 th n e. At •ttmes when the 
: yield . ratio is high, the mar- 
kets presumably are' count- 
ing on a hJgher-than-average .. 
rate of -dividend ’growth; af 
times when ft is low, they 
should be expecting dividend 
growth to be sl u ggis h . . 

That gives us a rough and 
ready reckoner - the fewer 
years it takes for dividends 
to catch up with bonds, the 
better. After all, ff you are 
newly retired and faced with 
the choice of gilts and equi- 
. ties, you do not want to wait 
until' you are.«say, SO, to get 
your desired income. 

Using Barclays Capital’s 
equity-gilt study, you can go 
baric .over time to see how 
long it actually took divi- 
dends to catch up with bond 
yields. The graph shows the 
numbers dating back to 1959, 
the first year when the divi- 
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dend yield actually was 
below the return on bonds. 

As you can see, until 1983, 
it nnwnally took fewer than 
10 years for the crossover 
point to be reached. The 
double-digit years (1968, 1972 
and 1978) generally occurred 
when the - yield ratio was 
high, and preceded either 
bear markets or recessi o ns.. 

Ever since 1983, however, 

the crossover point has 
taken longer. Indeed, inves- 
tors who bought shares in 
1966 or later still have not 
their dividend income 
up with the band, yield 
an o ff e r originally. 

The graph uses the 
ass u m pti on future divi- 
dend growth wfll be in tine 
with nominal gross domestic 
product growth of 5 per cent 
a year (broken down, say, 
between 2-5 par cent infla- 
tion and £5 -per cent real 
output growth). One could 
argue with this assumption 
on several grounds. First, 
nominal 'GDP. -growth could, 
be higher, either because 
inflation or output growth 
improves. Second,, dividends 
could grow faster than GDP, 
either because the profit 
share of the economy 
increases or because divi- 
dends improve as a share of 
profits. But profits cannot 
grow faster than GDP for- 
ever. and the UK probably is 
much nearer the top of the 
profits cycle than the bot- 
tom. 

Let us stick with the 
asomption far the moment 
How does the present mar- 
ket look? On a 5 per cent 
dividend growth rate and a 
yield ratio of 2J, it will take 
16 years for dividend income 
to overtake that from bonds. 


That is a longer period than 
at any time apart from 2989 
(which was followed by the 
1990 bear market). : ; 

Does that- make the -mar- 
ket overvalued? To be fair, 
the present figure- fa -not 
much higher than the one 
prevailing at the end of 1994, 
1995 ahd 1996 - and -the . UK 
stock market , has done 
pretty well since then. 

'■ One could make the case 
that, throughout the 1960s 
and 1970s, gilt yields were 
too low. as investors fafled to 
anticipate , those decades’ 
high inflation rates. Rather 
t han equities being, cheap, 
gilts were tob dear. 


ihce the early 1980s, 
however, band inves- 
tors have learned 
their lesson?' Real 
bond yields have been 
higher, and.it has' taken Ian- 
gar tor dividend growth, to 
catch up; arguably, recent 
levels represent the norm, 
whereas the 1960s and 1970s 
ware the .aberration. 

'■ But one should not forget 
die abolition of the dividend 
tax cftdft:' The -figures 
quoted , above use the gross 
dividend yield, but. that fa 
something of a fictional con- 
cept these days; no lunger 
can pension funds reclaim 
the credit, and they receive 
their dividends net For 
than, the real yield ratio is 
more like 2.6. and it will take 
more tike 21 years for the 
crossover point to be 
reached - way longer than 
anything seen before. 

Hardly surprising, then, 
that institutions have been 
switching increasingly from 
equities into gilts. 

, pMlxp.coggan@FT.com 
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Alarm, over the trends in Asia is growing apace 


T he first, financial, stage 
ctf a crisis often erupts _ 
in the stock exchange 
and the foreign 
currency mariteL When the 

second, political, stage breaks 
out in the streets, things are .. • 
starting to get really serious. 

Smoke and gunfire were 
witeging from the Bank Credit 
Analyst conference in London 
this week, but the mood of 
growing alarm about Asian 
trends was unmistakable. 

Last year’s stage one of the . 
Asian meltdown tofticted 
nothing worse than a hesi t a t ion 
upon western markets: the 
negative impact on demand 
proved to be much less 
important for US and European 

financial markets l-baw tKp 

favourable implications for 
inflation and liquidity flows. • 
Now, though, the atewrrhng 
depth - and likely extended 
duration - of the Aslan crisis is. 
becoming clearer. All this and . 
Indian nuclear bomb tests, too.’ 
Followers of BCA, the ...... . 

venerable Montreal investment . 
monthly, are watching for signs 
that the moment is close for a * 
gat-wrenching strategic switch. 
WHI upheaval lead to ‘ ' ^ • 

opportunity? Looting and arson 
are contrarian signals, of aland, 
just like the outbreak of the Gulf 
war in January 1331: buy on the 
sound of gunfire. • • . 

At scone stage, a shift from the 
booming wester equity markets 
to the desperate Asian stock 
exchanges will be signalled: .... 

remember that- the Indonesian 
index has coBapsed by go per . 
cent relative to Wall Street to 
less than a year. The canclqstom . 


the moment has not yet come, 
but stay dose to the telephone. 

.- One day scion, history will . 
come bade from the dead aval 
overwhelm the “new paradigm”. 
On the 109-year charts, US 
equities appear as expensive as 
in 1929 and more so than in 1968, 
the century’s other outstanding 
sdHng opportunity. Overall, . 
BCA thinks Wall Street is 
overpriced by a third. .* 

Perhaps that is not really so 


three domestic flpwiand 
Now US business, encouraged 
by the decline in the cost of 
capital, has embarked upon its 
own fixed-capital boom. It is not 
so dramatic, but has been 
enhanced by a technology-linked 
jump in the productivity of that 
Investment, so. that industry can 
churn out more product fee less - 
capitaL This is adding up to a . 
profoundly deflationary picture, - 
at any rate for traded goods: 


I 


At some stage, a shift from booming 
western markets to the desperate Asian 
stock exchanges wiil^ be signalled 


bad: a “normal” 25 per 
correction would unwind the 
distortion. But US investors are 
still in-no mood to respond to 
the bears. Profits may be 
decelerating fast - the latest 
earnings per share shocker mwp 
from Hewlett-Packard this week 
- but ordinary Americans do not 

teBW B jimfitii ran lw imrtw - 

serious pressure when such a 
, corker of an economic boom is . 
stm proceeding merrily.: 

The feared torrent of ebeap 
goods from Asia has not really 
arrived, yet. Some say this is 
because money is too scarce to 
finance production, others that 
conferinere have been hastily 
. diveted to more creditworthy 
destinations weBaway from 
Asia (no containers, no exports). 
Overcapacity, however, financed 
by excessive savings and^. - 
investment, r emains the key • 
fundament al eg the Asian 

crisis. Korea's car production - 
. capacity in 2000 is likely to be . . 


Producer price inflation has just 
about disappeared; in most 
western economies. 

■ 2h 5ervices.it is a different ’ 
matter. In the UK. for instance, 
prices for services are rising at 
nearly 5 per emit Both the US 
and UK are troubled fry lopsided 
' economies and may yet be farced 
to raise shcat-term interest rates 
In spite qT the risk of collateral 
damag e --to. UK manufacturing 
industry, for instance^ which 
was this werit revealed to he in 
. technical recessicm after two .. 
successive quarters of declining 
output. • -. t ..' 

. The consequences of a US rate : 
rise -which could just happen 
next week - are potentially 
much more serious: a dollar rate 
increase could be the straw that . 
breaks the backs of the Aslan ’ 
tigers. .... 

•’* The Japanese authorities are. 

already struggling to support the 
yen amid fears of a capital flight: 

. Japanese investors bought $2ibn 


worth of foreign securities in . 
April • . - • 

•' if the yen collapses, China, 
which fa suffering a sharp 
economic deceleration, would- - 
then come mute r enormous , 
pressure to respond. 

ff devaluation farther 
enhances China’s awesome .. 
competitive power, the second 
stage of Asia's meltdown will be. 
truly under way. • 

Healthy balance could be 
getting farther away. The . 
near-panic in .several parts of . 
Asia Is, if anything, generating . 
an increase in savings, leading 
to still greater capital outflows, 
especially to the safe haven of 
the US dollar (and, recently^, 
to the D-Mark, the 
euro-in-waiting). 

All this should be very good 
for bonds. And if band yields are 
falling, it will be bard for equity 
prices to go down, even if the 
earnings news is poor. 

- If low inflation in western 
economies turns into outright .. 
deflation, however, stock 
markets will crash. With the . 
final collapse of pricing power. 
US companies trill be unable to 
sustain the very high returns on 
equity which have underpinned 
the great bull market 

But wffl.it really come to that? 
So far. Aria’s crisis has simply 
had the benign effect of pouring 
cheap capital and cut-price raw " 
materials intn America’s hoi and 

- bubbling economy. 

Perhaps we will be surprised 
. at how long, this global 
air -conditioning mechanism, will 
continue to work. But, at some; 

, stages evei the Americans wfil^ ''f 
• smell smoke. 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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■ Results due next week 
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New issues 


Taylor & Francis, a 
200-year-old specialist aca- 
demic and scientific pub- 
lisher, is coming to the mar- 
feet through a placing at 20QP 
which values it at £l29.3m - 
about 30 peer cent more than 
expected, writes Virginia 
Marsh. 

The placing, arranged by 
Hoare Govett, comprises 
7.5m new shares, raising 
£13. 7m net for the company, 
and 4.64m which are being 
sold by existing sharehold- 
ers. 

□ Eskmuir Properties, 
formed late in 1990 as a 
vehicle far the Latog family, 
met a lukewarm reception 
from investors when it came 
to the market this weak. The 
group raised £E0m through a 
placing or Just over 22.7m 
shams at 220p. giving it a 
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Directors' dealings 


Alan Sugar, the charismatic 
rtrafr i raro of Amstrad. 
bought 35m shares at 35^>p 
In the consumer electronics 
gro u p he founded, writes Ion 
Forrest. He acquired 1,470.000 
at 35p in March. He now 
hrflfla ysm shares, which is 
30 per cent of those on issue. 


M' Directors? 


-QMdands are shawm net ponce par sham and am adjusted lor any Hamming 
scrip Issue. Reports and accounts are not normaSy ondabta unifi about six waoks 
altar the brad mooting to appnave preOrtrtary resits. Xt 1st quaterty. + 2nd 
quartarly. * 3rd quarterly. This 1st is not necessarily oomprahonshe shoe 
companies are no longer oMged to nodfy the Stock B cchang a of bnrrinanr 
■nmnoamam. 
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□ Andy Roberts, chairman 
of Vega, the computer 
systems consultancy, bought 
30,000 shares at 342p. The 
shares have risen 70 per call 
over six months to record 
levels and the group is now 
on a p/e of 21. Roberts' 
holding totals 38^00 shares. 
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Companies must notify the Stock Exchange within five working days of 
a share transaction by a director. This Bet contains al transactions 
(Bsted and Aim), including exercise of options 0 if 100% subsequently 
sold, with a value ovar £10,000. Information released by the Stock 
Exchange. Shares traded are orrSnaiy, unless otherwise stated. 
§§*♦=. 

Source: BARRA The Inside Track. BSnfcurgh, 0131-473 7070 
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Bids and deals 

BMW, the German motor manufacturer, attacked the £430m 
bid by rival Volkswagrai far Rofl^Royce Motors but said it 
would neither withdraw no r increase its own £34Qm.bid for 
the UK luxury carmaker. Vickers, the UK engin eering 
group that is selling R-R, has recommended that sharehold- 
ers vote for the VW offer when the two are put forward at an 
extraordinary meeting on June 4. 

□ PPG Industries, the world’s largest maker of industrial 
and automotive paints, confirmed it was con st d er ing a Joint 
bid far Courtankb with Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, the 
US investment bank. 

Shares in Courtaulds rose 9p to 473p - above the 45Qp level 
ctf Akzo Nobel’s £L83bn agreed bid for the UK coatings, 
fibres and chemicals group. 

□ pearson. the media company that owns the Financial 
'nines, has linked with Hicks Muse Tate ft Furst, one of the 
largest leveraged buy-out funds in the US, to bid far Sim o n 
ft Schuster, the US publisher being sold by its parent group 
Viacom. 

U is thought the two have submitted a bid of about $42bn 
and that, if successful Pearson would Keep only the US 
group's educational publishing operations. 


Virginia Marsh 


market value of £13& 2m . R 
h ad been hoping to raise up 
to £7Dm. 

Analysts, suggesting the 
allocations bad been scaled 
bade by 15 per emit, said the 
market was not keen to wel- 
come another mixed invest- 
ment property company to a 
crowded sector, 
n Cobham, which makes 
in-flight refnelbng systems, 
aircraft antennae and 
breathing equipment for 
pilots, .is raising £49.fim 
through a placing (at £10.70p 
a share) to help finance its 
seem (£39.5m) cash purchase 

of C- m,aT i a privately-owned 
US maker of military 
equipment. 

Cob barn’s shares went up 
34p, to ELUStt, on the news. 
They have risen 80.per cent 
to the past year. 
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in title Pink . 

Spy cameras, mad cows 
and expensive rules 

Governments have two sets of values when it comes 
to spending money on safeguards, argues Brian Reading 


Brian Beading is a director 
of Lombard Street Research 

H ow do beef ribs 
spy cameras 
differ? Beef ribs 
kill, claims the 
UK government Spy cam- 
eras save lives, say the 
police. It is interesting to 
compare the economics of 
each. 

Spy cameras, installed on 
roads, cost £30.000 each, 
which seems a bit steep. 
They also cost £8,000 a year 
each to maintain. At pres- 
ent, there are 2,000 of them 
on Britain’s roads, only a 
quarter of which are work- 
ing. 

The Chief Police Officers' 
Association has been study- 
ing experience to the Aus- 
tralian state of Victoria. 
Roads there have been satu- 
rated with spy cameras. 
This has halved the number 
of people killed and injured 
to crashes. Put spy cameras 
at all the UK’s 16200 acci- 
dent black spots, say the 
police, and road deaths and 
Injuries might similarly be 
halved. (Or perhaps not, 
because there could be a 
public outcry and extensive 
vandalism.) 

Let us assume they are 
right. It would cost £420m to 
install the cameras and 
El28m a year to operate 
them. Road deaths total 
3200 a year, so up to 1.750 
lives' might be saved. The 
capital cost per life saved 
over a decade would be 
£24,000, and the annual run- 
ning cost £73,000 a life. This 
ignores the savings to the 
health service and economy 
of the 75.000 people who oth- 
erwise would have been 
injured each year. 

Compare these figures 
with the ban an the sale of 
beef ribs, to December, the 


Spongi fo rm Encephalopathy 
Advisory Committee 
warned the government 
that there was a one In 20 
chance of one case of CJD in 
19% caused by eating beef 
on the bone. 

Thus, while 70,000 people 
might die on Britain's roads 
to the next 20 years in the 
absence of more spy cam- 
aas, only one person might 
die through the sale of beef 
on the bone. 

There is no way of know- 
ing exactly how much the 
ban costs UK fanners. It has 
been put as high as Elbn. 


amount, the cost of saving 
one life comes to £500m. 
How can a government jib 
at spending £420m to save 
17,500 lives over the next 
decade, yet ban the sale of 
beef cm the bone at a cost of 
£50Gm to save only one? 

The answer seems obvi- 
ous. It has one set of values 
when spending taxpayers’ 
money and a different set 
when the cost fells on oth- 
ers. 

It playB a similar game 
with existing spy cameras. 
The police have to pay the 
£8,000 a year it costs to 
mBfotflin them. The govern- 
ment gets, and keeps, the 
proceeds from speeding 
fines. That is why three- 
quarters of existing cameras 
do not work. 

Most governments are the 


same. The US applies strin- 
gent building regulations to 
ensure access for handi- 
capped people. It has been 
calculated that they cost 
business more than ft would 
cost to provide 24-hour help, 
one on one, for every handi- 
capped person. 

It is possible the handi- 
capped would not want such 
constant attention. But the 
point remains. Government 
regulations cost money. 

While policies which 
require public spending are 
costed scrupulously, no 
effort is made to cost new 
laws and regulations. It 


should be mandatory that 
any act of parliament or 
official regulation be accom- 
panied by an estimate, how- 
ever uncertain, of the costs 
it was likely to impose on 
consumers and producers. 
This might help to prevent 
the mad politician disease 
which was to blame for the 
beef ban. 

The next step would be to 
try to change laws in a way 
that cost nothing but, simi- 
larly, showed big returns. In 
Britain, cyclists are banned 
from riding on the pave- 
ment to Tokyo, they are 
not and mostly do. 

The relative speed of 
cyclist and pedestrian nor- 
mally, but not always, is 
less than the relative speed 
of cyclists and cars. If UK 
cyclists behaved in the con- 


siderate way that Japanese 
do, the result of lifting our 
ban would save accidents. It 
is a big if. but 1 will return 
to this later. 

Another costless measure 
would be to allow passing 
on the inside on motorways. 
It is less dangerous than 
changing lanes and it is also 
more efficient. 

The classic example of a 
policy change which would 
save, and even make, 
money is to legalise drugs, 
the state monopolising their 
sale. Forget the false moral- 
ity of those opposed to legal- 
isation because of the harm 
that drugs do. The issue is 
whether they would do less 
or more harm if available 
legally. 

Banning drugs, like prohi- 
bition in the US, does more 
barm than good. It creates 
profits from pushing drugs 
that criminals are only too 
willing to seize. The more 
the government spends try- 
ing to reduce drug traffick- 
ing. the greater the profit 
and the more c rimina ls are 
attracted to the trade. This 
is why smoking marijuana 
is on the increase while cig- 
arette smoking is declining. 

But back to cyclists. A 
minority would be a menace 
on the pavements, but most 
of them are already. 
Equally, there would be an 
outcry against saturation by 
spy cameras. But behaviour 
can and does change. 

Society sets its own codes, 
the latest of which is called 
being “politically correct”. 
Most political correctness is 
nauseating conformity to a 
neurotic minority’s 
demands. Yet. surely the 
idea of much safer roads 
saving thousands of lives 
could be sold to the public. 
After all, drink-driving laws 
have been. 


But if it is only half this 

I It should be mandatory that any 
act of parliament or official 
regulation be accompanied by 
an estimate, however uncertain, 
of the likely costs to 
consumers and producers 
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FT WEEKEND 


A s my old friend, Sennit, 
need to staff, it’s not 
easy being green.” And 
be was just a frog on a 
children's television pro* 
gramme. It's far worse, believe 
me, tf you're a real alien, not 
Just some kind of Immigrant 
being harassed at airports 
because yon look foreign, but a 
gwwftae bona fide creature from 
what yon earthlings call outer 
space. 

1 know became r m one. Actu- 
ally, if you're interested, 1 don't 
have many problems at national 
borders because I can reassem- 
ble myself hi any form known to 

man - and a few others you 
could not even guess at. Also, 
you learn from experience, like 
mot trying to get into Britain 
disguised as a dog, which 111 tell 
yon about some other time. 

What's really got my goat - 
and what brings Remit bads to 
mind - Is this new book I heard 
about and ordered through the 
IBS (the lntel-galactlc bookshop). 
Its point was that Star Trek was. 


True Fiction / Jurek Martin 


Boldly gone to anew Enterprise zone 


from its beginning m the 1960s 
and in all its many subsequent 
manifestations, a vehide for the 
promulgation of racial and sex- 
ual discrimination. 

Now 1 know this can't be true 
because I've been on tine bridge 
of the Enterprise more times 
than I've bad hot dinners. 
Mostly I was bitching rides from 
one planet to another, but Kirk 
never knew I was there because 
his scanners and sensors could 
never pick me up. I was, if you 
like, a fly on the wan - a disas- 
sembled collection of super- 
atomic jfarticles would be more 
accurate - and these was noth- 
ing 1 missed, not even the Bourn- 
lan brandy if they loft the bottle 
open in the war dr oom. 

I wait deny there was some- 


thing a little pat about the com- 
position of the Enterprise crew. 
Yes, Kirk was a white American 
nude, as was McCoy, the doctor, 
while Spook, Us number two, 
was half-Vulcan and therefore 
some kind of superhuman being, 
viz the Vulcan mind meld, a use- 
ful technique, though crude by 
my standards. 

But It was slightly ahead of its 
time, even for the 1960a, to have 
a blade woman, Chun, as com- 
mtmlcatkms officer, and a Rus- 
sian and an Aslan allowed to fly 
the Enterprise when the oold 
war was at fta height and Japan 
still only nude third-rate Toyo- 
ta*. And the Joke character was 
a Scotsman - a nice touch. 

Bat they had the sort of 
humanistic values that 1, as a 


post po rt - m ods m iat even then, 
rather ttksd. A lot of Integ ra 
did get sapped and phased, but 
violence, k la Quentin Taran- 
tino, was normally the last 
resort, not the first, and the. 
KUngons asked far It most of the 
time. They just needed a bit of 
acculturation, as the social sci- 
entists now can it. 

And Kirk and his crew did 
accept that some of those aliens 
(to me, if 'they'd known I was 
there) were of a higher intelti- 
gence, worth trying to under- 
stand. 1 mean Sfrk even tried to 
reason With the Gem, a pretty 
offensive kind of giant lizar d 
from another galaxy whom Pd 
once tried to ctviUse, and flm 
refused to SdU him after knock- 
ing Ww out with a home-made 


gun. 

- But tide, I now reed ta' this 
new book, was oQ a smoke- 
sflNAit, hiding the facts that 
Kirk, a notorious lecher, drew 
foehns it chatting up tfbara 
and that- the Klingonn were 
"biaefc tans* as a metaf&or tar 
not giving them actual black 
skins. And cue of the nattier 
villains, Khan, used td be as 
Aslan warlord during 3 the 
eugenics Wars at the turn of tits 
third mUl en olom w frWl hO COUM 

Just as watt have been Cauca- 
sian, tike, say, Thatcher hi her 
second coming, as your history 
books win revsaL 
And no woman gets anything 
other than a s uppor ting role, 
mostly supp o rtin g Kirk in -the 
sack. Spook had no interact in. 


sex, which is- not surprising 
given that Vnloen sexual mores 
forced hit father tomarry a 

Some of the later series have 
dumped this a Mi, evm with a 
woman «tafEM):CMUundar,httt 
I put that down to the pohticat 
correctness that had become 
prevalent 

Vvt not against affirmative 
notion. We have shnflsr lows hi 
our intergoiactic federation 
which have worked wafi, though 
our lawyers - and what a picky 
overpaid let they. can be - and 
our politicians a» forever fry- 
tag to take the guts out of them. 
But, then, we’ve got 17 defined 
•exes and people of every sfcm, : 
diape and colour, which doesn't 
count the genaticaHy engineered 


dmnideans, so oor proM^ 

a little tat more amudwatea, « 
we discovered 

dosed our aoamxm curreM^w® 
quark, and then had to tvpiace 

t KHffr is it does not mwerrtana 
the domatids of travel in space 
and -time. After all, the misstofl 
statement of the Enterprise was 
no bdefiy go where no man has 
gone before", which is pretty 
noble if you forget the *PM 
infinitive and which, by and 
large, was fulfilled. This map* 
that Kirk and bis crew, working 
flat out every parsec, became 
creatures of space, not earth. I 
know you cannot remove all ; 
recidivist tendencies (like ux 
and race) but what with being 
transported' at warp speed and 
With an the anti-matter flying 
about and the transponders up, 
the shields down, and the Phas- 
er* on stun, they never had 
much time to dwell an them. 
Believe me, I know, I’ve been 
there. 


Arcadia 


Death 
and life 
in a 

country 

graveyard 


Hugh Dickinson pens a 
modern-day eulogy 


E nglish church- 
yards are fascinat- 
ing places, quiet 
oases in a desert 
of frenetic activ- 
ity among the living. 

I was once responsible for 
a churchyard in the Mid- 
lands. It was tucked comfort- 
ably like a duvet round a 
small church in a hamlet. 
The tiny village was set in a 
triangle of green fields cut 
off by two main roads and a 
new motorway. On all sides, 
day and night, the thrum of 
traffic hung in the air like 
the hum of bees in the lime 
trees an June afternoons. At 
the apex of each comer was 
a large town stretching out 
tentacles of housing estates 
along the busy roads. But so 
far. the little triangle of 
rural England remains invio- 
late. 

The path across the fields 
to the church was a favour- 
ite walk far the town-dweD- 
ers. One day, I sat down 
beside an elderly man lean- 
ing his chin cm the top of bis 
walking stick and looking 
thoughtfully at the grave- 
stone ahead of him. 

"I like to come here," be 
said, after a comfortable 
silence. "There is so much 
going on. Not just the voles 
and butterflies and beetles. I 
sometimes have a feeling 
that tf you put a stethoscope 
to one of those there grave- 
stones you should be able to 


listen in cm a buzz of conver- 
sation going on down there.” 

There was more silence. "I 
dare say it won't be too long 
before I'll be joining in 
myself. It’ll be interesting to 
hear their stories. Now 
George Albert, there ...” He 
pointed with ids stick. “I860. 
He probably saw the Duke of 
Wellington when he visited 
here. A lot of history down 
there. A lot of En gland. ” 

Many of the headstones 
were so worn that they were 
only legible when the sun 
fen at a steep angle and cast 
sharp shadows into the 
incised letters. It was my 
task to ensure the place was 
kept tidy, but not too tidy or 
the conservationists com- 
plained about the destruc- 
tion of habitat Nor should it 
be so untidy that relatives of 
the departed complained 
about disrespect for their 
loved ones. 

A nice balance, so I often 
did the mowing myself. In 
any case, using a really 
sharp scythe is a deeply sat- 
isfying skill. 

Mowing among the grave- 
stones Inclines a man to 
think about Us own mortal- 
ity and the fragility of life. 
Over there, in the newly 
fenced area, the graves are 
in orderly rows like beds in 
a ward. I used the motor 
mower between the shiny 
marble slabs to keep great 
and trim the coverlet of turf 



around Agnes, Beloved Wife 
and further back Oemge and 
Henry, both of whom I knew. 

And there's the Major who 
drank his pint of elder and 
did recitations at the harvest 
supper. I hurled him; and 
little Rachel who drowned In 
the garden pool just after 
she learned to walk. 1 buried 
her. And Gwen, old Gwen 
who lived a widow 60 years 
(“I miss him still every day") 
and didn't quite hang on 
long enough to get her mes- 
sage from the Queen. At 99 
years and 5 months I buried 
her. too. 

But here in the old part, I 
used the scythe among the 
17th and 18th century head- 
stones. Fanners and labour- 
ers and squires an jumbled 


and decaying, their names 
no mare than marks in the 
weathered stone. The long 
grass fen to the wicked blade 
and lay where it fell 
mounded over unmarked 
graves. The scent of it filled 
the summer air. 

I paused to whet the curv- 
ing blade and lean on the 
handle. All these human 
lives. A thousand years of 
human corpses Into this 
small grassy space. No. 
More. The Romans burled 
their deed here and the Bel- 
glc tribes before them. 

The children - so many 
children — hardly awakened 
to the sparkle of the world. 
Sophia 3. Amy 7 years. Wil- 
liam 11. Beautiful infants 
with dreams and bright eyes; 


knaves and Idiots, soldiers 
and scholar parsons, all 
there together. No wonder 
the ground Is higher here. 

Beyond item in the dark- 
ness of time, generation 
after generation - hundreds 
of thousands of short-lived 
human brings who carried 
my genes in their loins and 
like me have looked up at 
the sky on winter night* and 
felt their hearts swell to 
bursting with the mystery 
and beauty and grief of it alL 

Down there in the hollow, 
the archaeologists found a 
burial urn sane years ago; a 
jar with the banes crouched 
in it as if cowering from the 
Uastng blade of time. What 
did they think, l wonder, as 
they Interred him in his 


little space capsule? That 
one day be might wake 
again? That somewhere a 
shadow of his seif still drifts 
on a subterranean wind? 
That his spirit has become a 
start Perhaps. 

I have walked through 
hoe on frosty winter nights 
under the brittle constel- 
lations and thought that . 
every human bring who has 

ever lived, or ever wifi, could 
have his or her own private 
star. The prodigality of cre- 
ation is overwhelming. More , 
stars than all the grains . af 
sand on our shores. 

Coamologtots tell us that 
at tiie end of time all the 
galaxies will fen back into 
the central singularity from 
which , they first exploded, i 


Will there be the same 
ingathering of human souls? 
Stars and souls hurtling 
back to the Central Singular- 
ity. 

It's hard to imagine winter 
in July. I give the blade a 
final stroke with toe whet- 
stone and bend my hack. 
The long grasses and the 


popples and moon dairies 
among them fall In even 
rows an the mounded earth. 

The scent of new-mown 
hay rises an the air. It is 
summer and I am ahva. Soon 
I moat drive down to the 
superstore to push a Shop- 
ping trolley around for a 
while among the living. 


Metropolis 


Invasion of the Bodice Snatchers 

Savannah emerges as an enchanted ghost town for Nigel Andrews with a hint of Hitchcockian menace 

T his was the bath- movies: Robert Altman's The Did you know that John Girl Scouts and American Good and Evil is itself based self-extinction; but it cannot 

room, that was the Rainmaker, based on Savan- Wesley lived, preached and generals - you keep passing on a famous slaying. One have helped to live in so 

kitchen. Those were uah habitue John Grisham's wrote the first Church of the same citizens. Or so you night in 1981, Mercer House, spooky and over-heat a 

the slave quarters, legal thriller, and Chnt East- England hymnal here? That would swear. The same a portlcaed, Venetian- human habitat as Savannah. 
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T his was the bath- 
room, that was the 
kitchen. Those were 
the slave quarters, 
this was the guest bedroom. 
And that - we are ushered 
towards a pillared promon- 
tory, beyond the French win- 
dows, which is supported on 
giant stone ostrich feathers 
- was the balcony from 
which the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette addressed the people of 
Savannah. We all oohed, and 
some of us even aahed. 

There were more rooms 
and balconies; more invoca- 
tions of famous people; then 
finall y the buxom guide with 
the Georgia accent closed 
our tour of the historic 
Owen-Thomas House - “fin- 
est example of Regency 
architecture Is America” 
states the brochure - with a 
grand vaiete to a time and 
society. "Gracious livin'!'' 
she intonod so the whole 
Historic District could hear. 
“Gahhn with the windT 
And here is the time- 
warped town to prove it. If 
you haven't seen Savannah, 
you haven't seen the South. 
Even Hollywood is paying 
tribute to the city’s fragrant- 
with- history charms in two 


movies: Robert Altman's The 
Rainmaker, based on Savan- 
nah hab itue John Grisham's 
legal thriller, and Chnt East- 
wood's film of John Ber- 
endt’s bestselling non-fiction 
novel Midnight in the Gar- 
den of Good and EuiL 

BerendL. a resident, took 

the lid off Savannah, sug- 
gesting that its genteel 
quasi-European exterior con- 
cealed murder, racism, polit- 
ical skulduggery and sex. 

Yet somehow - as the book 
also acknowledged - none of 
these seems to lower the 
place's extraordinary, ele- 
vated tone. 

The first planned city in 
America, it was founded in 
1733 by General James Ogle- 
thorpe: arriving with a band 
of English settlers, he 
decided to lay out a town of 
20 one-acre squares. Then 
140 years later another gen- 
eral Robert Tecumseh Sher- 
man. the city famous 
by sparing it from the torch. 
He sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Lincoln offering Savan- 
nah as a Christmas present, 
before moving on to inciner- 
ate South Carolina. 

This is one of those “Did 
you know that ...V towns; 


Did you know that John 
Wesley lived, preached and 
wrote the first Church of 
England hymnal here? That 
Juliette Gordon Low founded 
tbe Girl Scouts movement 
here? (Perhaps as punish- 
ment, she lived to the ugliest 
house in town.) That writers 
Conrad Aiken and Flannery 
O'Connor bad homes here? 
And - most monumentfli of 
afi - that tin bench scenes 
in Forrest Gump were filmed 
here in Chippewa Square? 
Do not look for the bench 
today, it was a Paramount 
prop. 

Savannah, though, is more 
than the sum of its historic 
parts, or if we believe Ber- 
endt, historic parties. 
(Scarcely a chapter goes by 
In his book without some 
soiree rounded off with 
music, poetry or gunshots.) 1 
found the city at once 
bewitching and macabre, an 
enchanted ghost town. 

At times it can be Hitch- 
cockian. As you roam the 
gorgeous interchangeable 
squares each with its propri- 
etary statue - whose grey- 
white encrustations prove 
that pigeons do not discrimi- 
nate between Methodism, 


Girl Scouts and American 
generals - you keep passing 
the same citizens. Or so you 
would swear. The same 
woman pushing the same 
pram. The same elckady jog- 
ger panting out "Hello”. The 
same gay couple taking a 
morning constitutional. It to 
like Invasion Of The Body 
Snatchers, only with charm 
and class. 


F inally, when you 
take the weight off 
your wanderlust by 
sinking into a coffee 
bouse, you are accosted by a 
kind of interchangeable 
waitress. "Hello, w hair ’re 
yon from?” she melodises 
loudly. "Ohh London, ah 
love London." Like everyone 
in America, or at least tbe 
South, she has been there a 
knows people who have. 

There la something nice 
but edgy, welcoming but a 
little menacingly over- 
intense, about southerners 
and especially Savannahans. 

So it came as no huge sur- 
prise when I read in Berendt 
that the town once regis- 
tered the higher per capita 
murder rate in America. 
Midnight in the Garden of 


Good and Evil is itself based 
on a famous slaying. One 
night in 1981, Mercer House, 
a portlcaed, Venetian- 
windowed dream trace lived 
in by tbe family of songwri- 
ter Johnny Mercer, echoed 
to gunfire and a young 
man's death. The wealthy 
houseowner was tried four 
times, in a case that ended 
in his own death, though not 
at the law's hands. 

I was equally intrigued, or 
mare, by a double-death that 
took place In a bouse just 
round the comer from my 
cafe. The waitress ttdd me 
about ft. In February 1901 ll- 
y ear-old Conrad Aiken - 
then a mere gleam in the 
agenda of 20tb century 
poetry - heard shouts and a 
double gunshot and ran to 
his parents' room to find 
they had shot each other 
dead. Reasons unknown. 

As I looked at the Aiken 
bone at 228 Marshall -Row I 
reflected, not entirely frivo- 
lously, that the place could 
drive you to murder. Like 
tbe parent town, the house 
has the sinister perfection of 
a museum piece. Dr and Mrs 
Aitken undoubtedly had 
their personal reasons for 


self-extinction; but it cannot 
have helped to live in so 
spooky and over-neat a 
human habitat as Savannah. 

Out of death and decay, as 
we know, comes life. And 
Savannah's famous restora- 
tion movement which began 
saving the city from huBdoz- 
ere that had razed a third of 
the Historic District by the 
1650s, began with the Aiken 
home. It then went on . to 
buff up SPA square miles con- 
taining some 1,000 homes. 

Here is a hint, though. If 
Sawmtteh starts to feel suffo- 
cating, as it can, drive up 
the coast to the little town of 
Beaufort in South Carolina. 
Historically it has almost as 
much claim to your atten- 
tion as Savannah. 

There are white antebel- 
lum mansions shaded by 
moss-dripping o aks. (The 
oldest house goes back to 
1717.) And although Forrest 
Gump did some filming here 
too, neither Hollywood nor 
the heritage movement has 
yet moved in to gmhaim , 
beautify and musemnisa. 
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